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NOTE 


These are the colorful clays from which the men and 
women of to-morrow musi be moulded. These are not the 
college-age rebels—ihese are the actual Younger Generation, 
the children in their teens. These are the riotous growths of 
very new timber, born to and rooted in that sneering revolt 
against old standards and conventions which has steadily 
been growing more apparent since the World War. These 
youngsters of the Prohibition Era have grown to adolescence 
with open law-defance all about them—that, and a general 
deterioration of moral standards on the part of their elders. 

These are your children and your neighbor's children, oh 
condemned grown-ups! The aloof and laughing young people 
you pass on the side walks of the cities you have builded, or 
see driving Fords over muddy roads to country high schools— 
how are they faring? What do they do behind the back which 
you so consistently keep turned upon them? 

Gone are the bridles with which you might earlier have 
curbed and controlled these last-borns. How were they lost? 
Who is to blame? 

Survey, then, these mad young strangers whom you have 
brought into the world, oh smugly horrified parents of 
America! 


CHAPTER ay 
I 


The little corn-belt town of Westfield was enjoying 
_ Saturday night. Hazy spring twilight blurred the ugly 
angularity of the squat store buildings and the rows of 
uddy Fords parked head-in along the curbs of Main 
Street. The six fly-specked electric light bulbs in the 
facade of the Hollywood Theater glimmered bravely. 

The business block began at the hardware store. As 
Paul passed by, one of the gray-haired loungers on the 
bench in front inquired of no one in particular : 

“Be that Arnold Benton’s boy ?” 

“Looks like him.” 

_ “Growed up in a hurry, didn’t he?” observed another 
of the group. 

Paul tingled all over with a short-lived pleasure which 
quickly gave way to an acute self-consciousness. He 
thrust out his jaw, expanded his chest, and began to take 
longer steps. 

For Paul Benton was making his first public appear- 
ance in long pants. 

The grubby little urchins, who spring up on Saturday 
nights like toads after a spring shower, swarmed, made 

_ sticky faces and shrilled in impish glee: 

“Paul Benton’s wearin’ long britches! Long britches!” 

Oftener and oftener Paul had to force his carefully 
practised smile of manly Spee back to his lips. He 
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even weakened so far as to allow himself to glance nerv- 
ously down the unfamiliar vista of blue serge which now 
separated him from his feet. The cool breaths of air flut- 
tering up his pants’ legs lost their quality of pleasant 
novelty and became uncomfortable drafts. He tried keep- 
ing his eyes fixed on the ground, then raised them and 
stared loftily over peoples’ heads. He tried to hurry, to 
saunter, and struggled against a frantic impulse to take 
to his heels for home. 

He was rapidly nearing the pool room, in front of which 
a dozen or so boys loafed. He slowed his pace, quivering 
from head to foot with self-conscious embarrassment. 
There was yet time to dodge into Gressel’s Restaurant and 
hide himself in the shadows at the far end of the greasy 
counter. The boy stopped, half turned, hesitated; then, 
with a martyr-like tightening of his lips, strode straight 
toward the group that hovered about the pool room door. 

They received him in studied silence. He caught fresh 
hope and even smiled a little as he essayed a “‘’Lo, fel- 
lows,” and tried to wiggle through them to the open door. 

“Wait a minute there, freshie!” growled the deep voice 
of Larry Hartman. 

Paul stopped. With the suddenness of rifle shots from 
ambush, the “razzing’’ started. 

“Where’s the rest of the circus?” 

“Who the hell d’ya think you are?” 

“How do they fit, freshie?”’ 

“Well Pll be damned—look what the cat drug in!” 

“Le’s drown it!” 

“Don’t let ’em razz you, Skeeter,’’ this last from Buck 
Donnelly, the star athlete of Westfield High School. He 
staggered Paul with a friendly, heavy-handed slap on the 
shoulder. 

But Larry Hartman, self-acknowledged sheik of the 
Senior class, was inclined to be ‘caustic. “For Chrise- 
sake,” he drawled contemptuously, “since when did 
you—” His observations were halted by a hand across his 


ick ‘Deadly hauled thie eats Larry over ree 
ds and held him struggling for-aanoment:-2 ae =: 
“Lay offa the kid a little,’ he admonished good- 
naturedly, releasing his bear-like grip. 
___Larry’s black eyes flashed angrily while he straightened 
: his tie, but he cooled down as Buck regarded him steadily. 
“Le’s go in and shoot some pool,” he suggested, a little: 
— too nicely. 
-Happy with the relief of having passed successfully 
through an ordeal, Paul melted in with the rest. 


II 


Pop Turner was racking up the pool balls. He trapped 
them dexterously in his stubby, cigar-stained fingers as the 
boys rolled them to him across the spotted green felt. He 
swept them together, slipped the frame about them and 
after a little unnecessary rattling, brought the apex of the 
triangular rack to rest on the faded dot. With an almost 
gentle touch he lifted the frame away and regarded the 
neat triangle of vari-colored ivory balls with a satisfied 
squint of his mild blue eyes. 

He faced the three boys who stood grinding the ends 
of their cues into the blue chalk cubes. He held out his 
hand. 

“Tt’s Skeeter’s funeral again,” laughed Snag Worley 
unkindly, nudging Paul in the ribs. Snag was a big- 
chested, hairy farm-boy, his hands and face burnt to a 
dirty brown leather by the sun of many hay fields. 

Paul bit his lip in silence and plunged his hand into the 
unaccustomed new depths of his pocket. He brought out 
three nickels, acutely conscious of the fact that they were 
the three nickels. Pop Turner took them without comment 
and waddled away. 

Snag’s lips still wore an irritating smirk. “Losers can 
go first, ”’ he sneered, indicating the waiting cue-ball. 

Paul stepped back from the table. “Guess I won’t play 
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any more,” he ventured timidly. “I’m not worth a— 
damn, to-night.” He brought the “damn” out feebly and 
with an obvious effort. 

Snag winked at Gus, who had been the third party in 
the three games of pool. “You'll be all-right pool shark 
—whten you grow up,” he remarked sarcastically, sighting 
carefully along his cue preparatory to “breaking ’em.” 

The other boy laughed loudly and inanely. Gus Mul- 
let always laughed when he was supposed to, and always 
inanely. He was a huge, soft, pimply, overgrown blob 
of a boy, much given to bumming cigarettes and telling 
stories with no point and many dirty words. “Haw, 
haw!” he bellowed, “when you grow up, Skeeter!” 

Paul said nothing. He was unable to think of a fitting 
retort, and he would not have dared to say anything any- 
how. Snag’s heartless scorn and Gus’s towering coarse- 
ness had frightened and sickened the boy. He had come 
into a casual contact with all of the crowd before, at 
school and on the street, but in the close foulness above 
the pool tables he realized for the first time what a great 
deal he had yet to learn about the job of being a boy. 

He had not confessed to Snag and Gus that that eve- 
ning was the first time he had ever held a billiard cue in 
his hands. He had been awkward and confused and they 
had laughed at him, not with good-natured ridicule, but 
with a rough cruelty he could not understand. Paul had 
supposed that after he had proved that he was trying to 
be a Regular Guy, that indefinite body called “the gang” 
would accept him. He realized that he couldn’t shoot pool. 
worth a—damn, but he guessed that when a fellow was 
Over sixteen years old (two days over, to be exact) and 
wearing long pants (his epoctfal birthday present) and 
in the last half of his Freshman year in a swell big cen- 
tralized high school, why he could learn to shoot pool 
mighty quick if he only had the chance—and the money, 
he was forced to add. 

So Paul Benton blinked away the tiny hint of moisture 


he looked as see ee as a tnendly, ike 
ppy in a pack of snarling, yapping curs. Paul was 
lender, straight-backed boy with silky blonde hair. His 
and legs were a bit rangy and held the prophecy of 
1, muscular man. The lines of his mouth and chin 
vere clean-cut, sensitive, and possibly artistic, His blue 
eyes were clear with an innocent, child-like clarity which 
_ made his sixteen years seem a bit improbable, but he had 
_ been indeed fortunate in his boyhood. His home, on the 
very outskirts of Westfield, had allowed him to grow up 
_ with neither the unwholesome intimacies of small town. 
Pe boydom, nor the crude isolation of an outlying farm. 
y 
k 


Arnold Benton, Paul’s father, was no tiller of the soil. 
He sold tractors, and sundry other improvements on — 
nature. 


Tit 


_ Broad-shouldered farm hands bent over the green- 
topped tables under the glare of the low-hung lights, or 
sprawled like straw-stuffed dummies in the rickety chairs 
along the walls. Most of them smoked cheap cigars or 
chewed scrap; a few puffed cigarettes avidly. Their man- 
ner of handling their cues suggested that their horny 
brown hands were more familiar with the hoe and the 
plough. 

These red-faced men in the sweat-stained blue shirts 
shot pool viciously and intensely, frequently driving the 
balls off the table with their powerful thrusts. They punc- 
tuated their play only with guttural grunts and lurid 
poly-syllabled oaths. 

At the table nearest Paul were Buck and Larry, to- 


h a springy ‘snap of his thin wris spun a cle 
ced shot that netted him the last two halls 


cue jauntily by his side aia Si chuimed: in is aca v é 
“That just about cleans you boys up again!” : 

- Mutt was nineteen, worked in the garage, and called ‘ 
everyone who went to high school “boys.” 

Larry, always a poor loser, scowled ill-naturedly. Tap- 
ping a cigarette out of a crumpled pack, he lit it with 
studied ease, drawing the first puff deep down in his — 
lungs; holding it so long and luxuriantly that when he — 
finally exhaled, only a faint vapor was noticeable. Paul 
stared with admiration and envy as he left his corner and 
drifted over to join the trio. 

Larry glanced languidly at his watch. “Guess I’ll see a 
little gal before I turn in,” he announced in his oily drawl. 
“May be lookin’ for you a little later, Buck. S’long.”” He 
sauntered to the door and went out, whistling softly. - 

Mutt smiled in jovial triumph. “Cigarette: ?” he offered, 
describing a semi-circle toward the bere with his out- 
stretched hand. 

Buck took one without looking up, as he fished pool 
jt out of the pockets with quick upward jerks of his 

gers, 

The hand and the package of cigarettes halted before 
Paul’s eyes. Timidly he reached for one, a breathless 
grin startled on his face by his own daring. Gosh! .. 
His hand shrank back. e 

“Take one,” insisted Mutt, misunderstanding Paul’s 
diffidence to signify that he did not wish to impose on 
generosity. He thrust the pack further forward and shook 
a cigarette invitingly half way out. 


as, then cautiously raised it to his lips. 

_ A match flickered in Mutt Jenkins’s fingers. Hospitably 
he held it out toward Paul. The boy took his light awk- 
_ wardly, and puffed till the little knob of glowing red on 
_ the end of the cigarette crackled faintly and seemed alive 
as it crept back into the white paper. 

; Mutt turned away. Paul stood wide-eyed, his cheeks 
bulged mightily out. His mouth was very full of smoke. 
He felt that he was going to cough, and knew that he 
would be laughed at if the boys saw him do it. Spinning 
about, he whipped his handkerchief from his pocket just 
in time to muffle a spasmodic gasping snort. A dim cloud 
of exhaled smoke enveloped him. His eyes watered. He 
looked weakly about him and was much relieved to find 
that no one was watching him in his embarrassment. He 
spit out a few crumbs of tobacco, unconsciously compar~ 
ing them to bitter saw-dust. The sharp bite of cheap cig- 
arette smoke clung hot in his mouth. 

‘He leaned casually against the end of the pool table 
and when he had made sure that several of the older 
boys were watching him, jauntily raised the cigarette to 
his lips and took a second puff, exhaling immediately and 
through his mouth. Paul was taking no chances on having 
to cough in public. It probably took time to learn to in- 
hale the way Larry Hartman could, he told himself. 

Pop Turner looked in mild surprise at the youthful 
smoker as he racked up the balls. Paul felt hard-boiled 
and gratified, and took such a vigorous pull that he almost 
choked again. His tongue smarted and he began to feel 
slightly dizzy. He covertly dropped the cigarette to the 
floor, ground it under his heel, and stood licking his lips 
an wishing for a good drink of water. 

Mutt Jenkins faced Buck. “Shoot another game?” he 
demanded. 

Buck shook his head. “Not any more to-night.” 


e elaborately rolled it back and forth between his 
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Mutt turned abruptly and wove away through the crowd 
in search of other victims. Buck smiled after him a mo- 
ment, then stepped up to the soft drink counter. 

“Have a bottle of pop?” he invited, apparently noticing 
(Paul for the first time since their meeting at the pool 
room door. 

“Sure!” . 

They drank slowly, silently, their backs to the counter. 
From time to time Paul stole sidewise glances at the older 
boy. He took in the details of Buck’s curly black hair, his 
rugged features, the powerful set of his neck and 
shoulders, and began to thrill with the joy of an awaken- 
ing hero-worship. 

Paul carefully timed his gulps so that he and Buck 
thumped their empty bottles down on the counter simul- 
taneously. 

“Goin’ homer” inquired Buck casually, starting for 
the door. 

“Yes, guess J might as well.” 

On the way out Paul paused to scribble his initials de- 
fiantly in the corner of a much-defaced sign that read: 
“Positively No One Under Eighteen Years of Age Ad- 
mitted.” 

The fresh coolness of the late spring night was like a 
draught of sweet ice-water after breathing acrid cigarette 
fumes all evening. Of a common accord the two boys 
halted side by side in the darkness and purged their lungs. 

Westfield’s business block had closed up for the night. 
Old Bill Barthman slammed the door of his hardware 
store, snapped the massive padlock and strolled off 
through the dark, yawning. Before the bulky iron safe in 
the jewelry store a sickly light-bulb hung unshaded from 
a cord. The glare from the pool room streamed out across 
the street and reached the Variety Store’s weather-beaten 
sign and hodge-podge window display . . . otherwise 
Westfield was dark and deserted. 

Jake Kinsel, the watchman, (or “night marshal,” as 


Lo Buck, * he grunted as they passed him. 
"Lo, Jake.’ : : 

ee. But Paul was not yet enough of a Regular Guy to have 
a speaking acquaintance with the night watchman. 


The boys’ footsteps rang loudly on the pavement and 


echoed between the blank fronts of the two parallel lines 
_ of low buildings. Gee, a fellow sure had the street to him- 


self late at night! Suddenly he noticed that as they walked, 


;Buck was watching him with a curious quirk of his lips. 
_ ‘Paul smiled a shy, self-conscious smile. 

. “Say, Skeeter,” the older boy blurted out, “what’n hell 
did you come in the pool room to-night for?” 

Paul was bewildered. “Why—heck, I dunno,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Aw, yes you do. I never saw you in there before. What 
made you come in to-night?” 

For anyone less than Buck Donnelly Paul would not 
have answered. Now he said: 

“Oh, I guess I thought it was time I learned to shoot 
pool and stuff like that. You see, I’ll be a Soph next year, 
and I’m kinda big for my age, and yet I ain’t done any 
steppin’ out—not much, I mean—so I thought I’d begin 
a little.” 

Buck pursed his heavy lips and nodded thoughtfully. 
“That’s only part of it. The main reason is your long 
pants, ain’t it now? Just as if a little more cloth on a pair 
of britches could make a man outa a kid. And yet it does, 
in a lotta ways. With the girls, for instance. I’ve seen 
em up at school lookin’ you over already, Skeeter. You’re 
in for it now! ... Long pants! Aw hell, sometimes I 
wish I’d never growed up at all, and never seen a girl, or 
a cigarette, or a bottle of corn licker or long pants.” 

His strong face lost its dreamy look and hardened till 
it was worldly-wise. He regarded Paul intently for a 


igrily. 
“Nope,” Paul eapuicdse 
“Christ!” muttered Buck to himself, averting 
‘wonder what it feels like to be— gE: 
“But listen, Buck, I’m startin’ my Reppin 
minute the ole man’ll let me have the Ford by m 
Snoot Hartman said he'd get me a date with Gertr 
‘Humphreys, and she— 
“Shut up!’ snapped Buck. “Now fisten: kid, I wantcha , 
to get this straight. I know I’m a helluva guy to be givin’ _ 
anybody this kind of advice, but I wantcha to promise me, _ = 
Skeeter, that you won’t ever go out in a machine alone — 
with Gertrude Humphreys?” a 
“Why, how come? Why not, Buck? Snoot Hartman = 
says she’s the ole hot rocks and he—” F 
“Damn Snoot Hartman! He’s a dirty little bag-chaser 
just like his brother Larry. I’m askin’ you, kid, to promise 
me youll never take Gertrude Humphreys out—well, 
as long as you’re in high school. Do you promise?” 
“Aw gee . . . Yes, Buck, I promise.” 
“That’s fine, kid.” Buck looked relieved. 
The twin discs of an automobile’s head-lights blazed up 
in the darkness. They jerked and swung erratically as 
the machine careened along under the unsteady hand of 
the driver. As the beams fell upon Buck the brakes 
screamed and the car skidded to a reckless halt, the 
back tires leaving two long black streaks on the red bricks 
of Westfield’s Main Street. 
Larry Hartman’s voice bawled drunkenly from the 
darkness of the front seat, “Come on, Buck, yuh ole 
horse’s neck!’ 


Like a sprinter at the crack of the pistol, Buck wheeled 
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unning-board, his hand grasping the handle of the 
r door. There was a glint of wet glass under the street- 
ght, a girl’s high-pitched giggle, and with a careless rasp 
of gears the auto roared on into the night, its lurid red 
_ tail-light winking derisively at Paul as he stood motion- 
less on the sidewalk looking after it. 
: _ Presently the boy shrugged and resumed his interrupted 
_ walk. There was a wistful smile on his lips as he specu- 
lated upon the manner in which Buck and Larry would 
spend the balance of the night. And suddenly he gasped, 
for he realized that the high-pitched feminine giggle which 
had come from the auto had been Gertrude Humphreys’. 

Paul did not see the irony of the situation; he merely 
thought it a bit queer that Buck should warn him away 
from the Humphreys girl and the next minute get in a 
machine with her himself. Paul puzzled a moment longer 
over the odd note that had been in Buck’s voice as he 
exacted the promise of him, then the boy dismissed the 
whole matter. His mind strayed exultantly back to the 
colorful evening he had spent. 

Three games of reat money pool, playing with big fel- 
lows who smoked and had hot dates and even got cocked 
on corn licker! Guess at that rate it wouldn’t be long until 
he was a Regular Guy, and could inhale, n’everything! 

_,.. He squared his slim shoulders to a careful pose of 
nonchalance, tilted his head a bit to one side and swaggered 
along through the lonely darkness of the elm-lined side- 
walk. His lips tightened self-consciously, as though he 
were being spied upon from every side. His swagger took 
on the over-acted manner the amateur performer affects 
as he crosses the stage in a tense scene. He gathered his 
brow in a bored frown; he went through the motions of 
drawing out a watch and glancing at it languidly. “Guess 
I'll see a little gal before I turn in,” he announced in an 
inaudible imitation of an oily drawl. 

He relaxed into the more natural character of Paul 


Ss side, ran out into the street and ‘cape on 
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Benton, and for perhaps the hundredth time that even- 
ing let his hands slide down exploringly into the stiff, — 
deep newness of his long pants’ pockets. He was distressed 
at their smooth emptiness and even more distressed as 
he realized that they would undoubtedly be smooth and 
empty for the next seven days. He had wheedled his 
father into giving him his weekly allowance of fifty cents 
one day sooner than usual. ‘For Saturday night,” he had 
begged. 

Well, heck, he reflected angrily, how did anybody sup- 
pose a Regular Guy could get along on a measly little fifty 
cents a week? Great day! That wasn’t no allowance hardly 
at all! . . . Wonder if his dad was up yet? He’d have 
to ask him for a larger allowance, now that he was over 
sixteen years old and wearing long pants and shooting 
pool and really getting to be somebody. 

Mentally he began to rehearse a speech, using all the 
facial expressions and gestures. “Dad,” he would begin 
(in a startlingly mature baritone as he heard it) “I’ve 
just gotta have a little bigger allowance! Fifty cents a 
week may be all right for a kid, but I ain’t a kid any 
more, y know, and times come up when I gotta have 
money. I need more, Dad, ’bout a dollar a week if you 
can spare it.” 

Here the rehearsal halted temporarily as Paul breath- 
lessly visualized a whole dollar, preferably in small 
change, lying in his open palm. 

“Well, son,” Mr. Benton would say, “you’re right. I ’ 
should have thought of that before you had to come to 
me. Here’s a dollar and a half for next week, and if you 
need more, just ask me for it.” He would glance admir- 
ingly up and down Paul’s trim figure and say, “I didn’t 
realize how much of a man you were getting to be, son.” 

Paul was nearly home. Where the sidewalk ended, 
some six inches short of the corporation line, his shoes 
begin fo grit on the dusty surface of the west pike. He 
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uite out in the country proper—his was the 
- house beyond which the real farms began, 

shy spring moon was playing coyly with a low 

k cloud. The moonlight came and went over the flat 
elds where the delicate green blades of winter wheat 
_ softened the brown ugliness of the lumpy mud. 
_ As Paul approached the square white box of the semi- 
farmhouse he lived in, he had an uncomfortable premoni- 
tion that perhaps his father was up. But then, maybe it 
‘wasn’t so late after all . . . and besides, why heck, it was 
Saturday night! 

With a quick, cautious step Paul made his way up 
the irregular flagstone walk. His heart sank when he 
_ saw his father waiting for him at the top of the front 
_ porch steps. 

: “Hello, Dad,” he said awkwardly, trying to dodge 
past him and into the house. 

Arnold Benton snorted like an irate bull calf before 
replying, a snort which was the Benton family’s never- 
failing stormy weather signal. 

“Good evening, huh. You mean ‘good morning’! Do 
you know what time of night it is? Well, it’s a quarter 
after twelve, that’s what it is, young man. Come on in- 
side here—I want to talk to you!” 

Wearily Paul followed him into the front hall. He 
stood gazing resignedly at the spotted carpet. 

“Where have you been all night?’ demanded his 
father, placing his sharp-eyed bulk directly in front of 
Paul. 

“Down to the pool room.” 

“Pool room, huh? Since when have you started hang- 
ing around the pool room? Didn’t I tell you once not to 
let me catch—” Mr. Benton stopped abruptly, leaned for- 
ward and wrinkled his nose suspiciously. ‘“Have you beer 
smoking?” he thundered. “By Henry, if you have—! Teli 
the truth now, have you?” 


; 
. 
; 


: gntning” 

. Paul jerked himself loose and too ok a 
= kwards. He stood straight, tense, dry-eyed, 
_ fists clenched white and his eyes narrowed to steely 
slits. 

‘Mr. Benton ecperenccd an instant of extreme dicnage 
as he realized for the first time that his son was near 
as tall as he was. And in that hostile, strained secon 
something deep-buried and precious was dissolved be- 
tween the father and the son, something which left a 
breach that might later be patched over, but never, 
wholly healed. — 

Bewildered amazement giving way to a bull-like rage, 3 
Mr. Benton thrust out an angry arm to seize Paul. But 
before that hand touched the boy’s rigid shoulder, it had 
been modified to a stubby parental fore-finger that waggled 
furiously under Paul’s nose. Mr. Benton scolded, he 
threatened, he created and enlarged upon direful penalties 
and punishments to come, but about it all was the quality 
of hollowness. He seemed to be blustering loudly to cover 
up a subtle defeat. He would still be a father, of course, 
to give orders and dole out nickels, but somehow both the 
boy and man realized that Paul Benton had received his 
last old-fashioned “‘lickin’.” 


CHAPTER II 


If the weather was all that mattered, clear spring 


_ mornings in the country would nearly make up for the 
_ suffocating swelter of July and the brute cruelty of 


January. They dawn as unexpected and glorious as the 
blooming of a forgotten orchid bulb in a dark corner of 
a conservatory. Through the dismal grayness the morn- 
ing peers half afraid, gathers courage; then, in a sudden, 
blazing fury, leaps angrily astride the ridge-pole of the 
sky and begins the day’s work of teasing the green corn- 
fingers up out of the clay mud. One must be quick to 
catch and appreciate spring dawn in the country, for the 
red-gray-pink muted symphony’s shyness is blared out of 
existence in a few minutes . . . And, sadly, it is a sym- 
phony that falls on deaf ears, for people who are just 
coming home at dawn are in no shape to appreciate it, 
and almost anyone who would voluntarily arise at such 
an hour is temperamentally unable to appreciate any kind 
of muted symphony. ws 
The wheezy little old scroll-work clock on the Bentons’ 
kitchen shelf was going through its painful series of 
retching clicks and whirrs preparatory to bonging eight 
o'clock when Paul struggled his eyes open. With a dim, 
half-hearted resentment against things in general, he 
mechanically started to climb out of bed. Suddenly he 
remembered it was Sunday morning. The resentment 
faded; he sank back into bed luxuriously. He clasped his 
hands behind the back of his neck and lay staring at the 
ceiling. His blonde hair was tousled, he had forgotten to 
wash his face before retiring, his mouth was full of the 
taste of stale cigarettes and unbrushed teeth, but he was 
comfortable and happy. 
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The ceiling he stared at was geometrically square, as 
befitted the ceiling in a box-like house. It formed perfect 
and slightly cobwebby right angles where it-joined the 
four walls. The walls were clad with some nondescript 
sort of light colored paper that had seen better days. The 
darkly varnished door from the upstairs hall opened 
near one corner of the room, directly across from which 
stood Paul’s shaky brass-and-white-enamel bed. There 
was a kitchenish big table shoved against the wall next 
to the bed, its top littered with dog-eared sketches and 
homework papers done, half done, and many that never 
would be done. A huge black dresser towered across an- 
other corner of the room like a square-chested ogre, the 
well-worn white knobs on the cavernous drawers making 
a double row of buttons down the ogre’s waist-coat. 

There were two generous windows in Paul’s room, 
both opened wide and admitting brilliant floods of hot 
morning sunshine, accompanied by a playful spring 
breeze. The breeze fluttered the limp white curtains and 
ruffled the stratified homework papers on Paul’s table. 

He yawned, blinked, stretched, wiggled his toes and 
thought large Sunday morning thoughts. Presently he 
slid out of bed, crossed to the nearest window, and with 
his hands on the sill and the characterless curtains flapping 
about his ears, looked long and dreamily out over the 
fields. 

There are few vistas any blanker than cornless corn 
fields. Endlessly they stretched out on either side of the 
rough-edged white ribbon of the west pike; barren, un- 
even, mud-brown. Scattered wood-lots and pale green 
fields of winter wheat broke the flat monotony. A quarter 
of a mile farther out the pike was the angular whiteness 
of the next farm house, smoke curling lazily from its 
stubby brick chimney. There were other farms in the dis- 
tance, all looking much the same with their clusters of low 
barns and weather-stained outbuildings. 

Paul was lost in fascinated contemplation of the theory 
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II 


Breakfast was seldom a joyful affair with the Bentons. 


Cora Benton, Paul’s mother, never liked to get up early; 


Arnold Benton was that type of heavy-set middle-aged 
man who is never cheerful across a breakfast table, while 
Paul himself was still enough of a small boy to be sleep- 
ily indignant at the thought of school on five mornings 
out of the week. 

There was a chilly tension between Paul and his father 
as they silently sat down to their oatmeal. The episode 
of the previous evening was still fresh in their minds, 
not as fresh in Paul’s mind, perhaps, as in his father’s. 
Mr. Benton felt that he had ‘neglected the training of his 
son a bit too long, and at this late date he was very un- 
certain how to go about making up for it. Previously he 
had followed a simple course of discipline, merely ignor- 
ing the boy until the stories of his misdeeds came so fre- 
quently across the supper table from Mrs. Benton that 
they interfered with the evening paper. Then he would 
“take Paul to task,’ reviewing each crime sketchily, and 
administer a thrashing as collective punishment for the 
whole batch. But now, as he glanced surreptitiously across 
the table, he saw a long-legged young man whom he could 
no longer thrash conveniently. His mind revolved help- 
lessly for a few minutes without taking hold, then the 
more important subject of the new tractor prospect up in 
Clark County presented itself and his son was forgotten. 

Arnold Benton had been a sullen young sheet-metal 
worker in a raw-boned Ohio steel town when he met and 
married Cora Hoskins. Their ice-cream-and-picture-show 
courtship had inspired him to bull-dog himself into a posi- 
tion as an assembler in the Thompson Farm Machinery 


the fact. 


r ‘Assuming that anyone understands adolescents, Cora = 
Benton understood Paul—when she took the time. It was. 


to her that the tow-haired little boy in overalls had come 
sobbing with his troubles, never to his father. 

‘As her thirty-fifth birthday grew relentlessly further 
away, Mrs. Benton took more and more to romantic nov- 
els, movie magazines and Westfield’s three-nights-a-week 
picture show. But she was far from dying on the vine. 
Dressed in her best she was undeniably attractive. She was 
a smiling woman with appropriate teeth, and her hair, 
before she bobbed it, had been a russet-brown cascade. 
Now it wasn’t much of anything except hair, but it was 
pretty. 

When she saw that Paul was beginning to grow away 
from her, she tried to win him back, but was unsuccessful. 
He still slipped his arm affectionately around her shoul- 
ders—it used to be her waist—but his childish “Mamma” 
had changed to a gruff “Mom,” and he sometimes at- 
tempted to scold her with amazing impudence. At first she 
was hurt at the gradual change of adolescence creeping 

over Paul; then, accepting it as nature, became over- 
tolerant and lenient, indulgently cies ‘down his little 
flurries of temperament. 

Her round face beamed kindly as she noisily collected 
the breakfast dishes from off the table and piled them in 


een ‘Feactar Psi meant more to Arnold Bente : 
than his son, although he did not, and never would, admit 
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, Paul, dear,” she suggested mildly. 


of his father drowned out his protest. 
“You do what your mother tells you and bier up . 
about it,” he ordered with unnecessary vehemence. “It’s 
_ twenty minutes of nine right now and you’ve been miss- 
ing entirely too many Sundays lately!” Mr. Benton seized 
_ eagerly upon this unlooked-for opportunity of making 
his son do penance. An idea occurred to him. “And now 
that you’re wearing long trousers and hanging around 
pool rooms,” he added, slyly, ‘you can begin staying for 
church. Don’t forget it either, because I'll ask Reverend 
Hampton if you were there.” 
_ Mrs. Benton gasped, * ‘Hanging around pool rooms did 
“you say?” 

“Ves, that’s what he’s doing now,” went on her hus- 
band angrily. “Didn’t come home till well on to one 
o'clock last night!” 

“Why, Paul!” exclaimed his mother reproachfully. 

(Mr. Benton contemplated a quiet hour with the Sun- 
day paper, and with that in view he thought it best not to 
mention the cigarette matter just at this time. It might 
come in handy later.) 

~ Paul scowled darkly at the floor and scuffed his way up 

to his room, to descend presently in his conservative new 

suit of blue serge. A cheap straw hat with a bright band 

gave a jaunty touch which he tried to adjust to a greater 
effectiveness before the front hall mirror. 

He was fascinated by the reflection of the sporty young 
stranger in the glass. He frowned, tilting his head to one 
side and straightening his quiet, mother-selected tie. A 
warning rumble from behind the Sunday paper in the 
front room sent him abruptly on his way. 

There were many in the Sunday School room who had 
not been present at Paul’s formal Saturday night appear- 
ance in long pants. They stared at him and his transform- 


Better run ‘upstairs and get ready foe ‘Sunday i = 


“Aw, razzberries—” began Paul, but the heavy. voice LOS 
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ing attire till his knee-caps twitched. And it is inevitable 
that anyone who blunders head-first into a church service 
will for a short time become an object of curiosity. Paul 
squirmed, gasped, and wished he was dead. He began to 
feel that more and more eyes were being turned on him; 
staring, hostile, penetrating into his very soul. He be- 
came dimly conscious of covert smiles. The Superintendent 
glanced annoyedly down at him from the platform. A ten- 
year-old in the row behind tittered shrilly and was 
promptly hushed with a flat parental hand. . . . People 
were laughing openly at him from all sides; the Super- 
intendent scowled; and an old man across the aisle from 
Paul cleared his throat loudly and glared. 

Paul sweated and fidgeted ; he pinched his leg viciously ; 
he tried to appear intensely interested in what the Super- 
intendent was saying; to maintain a stony calm; and 
firially he looked wildly about him at the rows, the hun- 
dreds, of staring, laughing, eyes. Just as he was about to 
leap from his seat and flee, a robust farm woman who sat 
at his side nudged him roughly and hissed: 

“Take off your hat!” 

Paul jerked the hat from his head so quickly and with 
such vigor that the straw crackled. He sat rigidly as a 
statue, his heart thumping like the hoof-beats of fright- 
ened horses. 

The staring eyes crinkled in silent or semi-silent 
laughter, then softened, one by one, and turned away. All 
over the Sunday School room people settled back into 
their seats once more. The Superintendent smiled in re- 
lief and took a new breath. In two minutes the incident 
was closed for everyone—except Paul Benton. 

Tense and miserable he sat for the balance of the 
Superintendent’s talk. When the congregation dispersed 
to go to the Bible classes, he arose stiffly, his shirt soaked 
with perspiration and a row of -little purple crescents 
across the palms of his hands where his fingernails had 
bitten into the flesh. Tight-lipped, he stalked into the cheer- 


ssembl ed. ‘that short: Tae eine This whee 


‘tedly ignoring a retired farmer make a pathetic 


dozen restless boys. Not one of them, including the 
religion, and the retired farmer had to be exceedingly 


to carry home to their parents. 

All his life Paul Benton had looked upon Sunday 
. Sctoal as an unavoidable evil, its only redeeming feature 
_ being that it came but one morning each week and that it 
sometimes rained then. His mother’s mind was an agree- 
_ able but absolute blank on all religious subjects, while his 
_ father was one of those strict churchmen who go to 
_ church Easter and Christmas, if the weather is good, 
and whose devotional exercises throughout the rest of the 

_ year do not extend beyond a reading of the Sunday paper. 
If the sum total of Paul’s religious training could have 
been analyzed, you would have discovered that the Bible 
was good for a guy to read, and that God was a large, 
hearty nebulosity with a flowing white beard, who could 
do anything to a guy he wanted to. 

After Sunday School, Paul debated for some time 
whether or not he would obey his father’s instructions 
and stay for church. Finally he decided that if his dad was 
going to give him the devil for shooting a little pool, he 
had better make an effort to keep on the old man’s good 
side. So he stayed, glassy-eyed and unhearing. 

When the sermon was over he filed slowly out with 
the rest, nodding and smiling to country folk in their 
Sunday clothes, ‘forgetting the self-consciousness caused 
by his long pants in his relief to be outside once more. 
All his uncomfortable qualms of embarrassment returned 
with a rush, however, as he came up side by side with a 
certain little black-haired girl. 


mulled over and over as he spent a dreary hour — 
mess of trying to talk informally about the Bible to a | : 
: teacher, had any definite ideas whatsoever about God and _ 


_ careful not to say anything original enough for the boys 
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Shootin’ pool all night last night and ole | Turne: 
awful strict about lettin’ fellows in that are un 
_ eighteen years old.” 3 
Mary Barthman was a eS rosy-cheeked fees a 
Paul’s “girl” inasmuch as he had escorted her (on foot), 
to the annual Hallowe’en party at the high school, where — 
he sat an uneasy six inches away from her and juggled = 
pumpkin pie and cider in nervous agony and had a ace i 
time. oa 

They strolled slowly along the ‘sun-dappled sides 
Paul a bit tense. He waxed loquacious on the scarlet night _ 
he had spent in the pool room. .. . “Then Buck says, — 
‘Shoot you another game for five dollars cash, and— ” 

“Paul,” interrupted Mary in the polite, firm way that 
plump little brunettes have, “why did you all of a sudden 
start hanging around with such toughs as Gus Mullett | 
and that Worley boy?” 

“Aw, those guys ain’t so tough, they’re just kinda, 
aw—unsophisticated.” 

He tingled with surprise and pleasure at the rippling 
enunciation he had achieved on the word. He was a bit 
hazy as to its meaning, but Mary gave him such an ad- 
miring look that he was perfectly satisfied. He repeated 
it to himself—“un-so- phis-tuh-ca-ted,’”” and made mental 
note of it for future reference. 

He left Mary at the door of the husky brick house that 
old Bill Barthman’s hardware store had built. 

“G’bye, Mary.” 

“Bye, Paul.” 

He walked on briskly, licking t his lips and visualizing 
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-Food-drugged Sunday afternoons pass dreamily. Paul 


_ drowsed and wallowed on the front room floor with the 


many-paged Sunday newspaper from the city. 

He got paper and pencil and started to copy pictures. 
He shaded, erased and scribbled for half an hour, his 
tongue as busy as his pencil. The finished products were 
far from the originals, but the faint resemblance they 
bore showed that there was hope for him as an artist. He 
arose from the litter of newspapers he had been lying in 
and stretched deliberately. 

Taking into consideration that he was penniless, 
dressed-up and lonesome, Paul finally guessed he’d go 
up town and hang around a while, 

The idiomatic verb “to hang around” is a clumsy and 
inexpressive phrase with which to describe so subtle an 
accomplishment. An experienced hanger-around saunters 
up town soon after supper and joins his particular clique. 
There are usually several loose-knit fraternities in a coun- 
try town of a thousand or so, their gathering places de- 
pendent upon seating and spitting accommodations. Pool 
rooms and garages almost invariably have a half-dozen 
unsalaried but devoted attaches: butcher shops, restau- 
rants and filling stations are often thus favored. After 
meeting his group the hanger-around lapses into a curious 
state suggestive of partly suspended animation. He 
smokes slowly and carries on a desultory conversation, 
but all the while he has about him a subdued air of being 
ready for any kind of action that may present itself. 

(Yet he does not appear to be eager, or waiting,—he is 
merely hanging around. 

Paul swung into the long walk from his house to “up 
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town.” Westfield was completely under the influence of 


the opiate called Sunday. The sturdy big houses along 
Main Street looked dark and deserted. A Ford or two 
with dimmers lighted rattled townward, pious farmers 
on their way to Sunday evening church sitting lumpily 
behind the jiggling little steering wheels. 

The group of boys in front of the butcher shop which 
Paul approached was composed of those who either could 
not, or would not get a date for the evening. 

“Hi!” greeted Paul briefly, nodding to a group com- 
posed of Snag Worley; Roy Kane, the banker’s eldest 
boy; Mutt Jenkins, Snoot Hartman, and a few ox-like 
farm hands who chewed scrap tobacco with a noisy hun- 
ger and spat volcanically across the sidewalk to the gut- 
ter 

Albert “Snoot” Hartman was a typical small town 
high school smart-aleck. He was a handsome little devil, 
quick and clever, and had a meek, angelic expression in 
reserve that thus far had kept him from being expelled 
from school. His three major escapades—the date with 
Gertrude Humphreys, the drunk over at Linville, and 
the “cussing out” of the awe-inspiring County School 
Superintendent—made him far and away the most bril- 
liant and formidable figure in the Freshman class of 
Westfield High. He was small, very pimply, and absorbed 
every crumb of tobacco he could get his hands on. 

“Hello, Skeeter,” he bawled; “got anything to drink 
with you?” He knew of course Paul hadn’t—otherwise 
he wouldn’t have asked the question, for most smart- 
alecks are of necessity bluffers. 

“Naw,” grinned Paul. He sat down on the long bench 
beside Mutt Jenkins. “Anything doin’ to-night?” he 
hazarded. 

“This damn town’s deader’n a squashed toad!” came 
back Mutt bitterly. Mutt was just at the age when so 
many small town boys leave for parts unknown and he 
was about ready for the trip himself. 


1 thell it was eae sighed ee “Then 
Id go steal a buncha watermelons.” 


erring to a long-ago occurrence in which he himself 
had figured prominently from the rear. 
et fell you what we could do, by jimminy Jesus,” be- 
- gan Snoot ; “we could all get cockeder’n hell—” 
“_on what?” interpolated Snag Worley sarcastically. 
“—and go snake a couple of ole man Hampton’s hens 
_ offa the roost and take ’em down along the crick and bake 
— 7em in clay.” 
But, strangely enough, no one seemed to be hungry. 
“Le’s all walk over to Linville,” suggested Ray Kane. 
“It’s a swell night and there’s plenty goin’ on over there.” 

“Hell, no!” shrilled Snoot, “the Linville marshal’s 
lookin’ for me for rippin’ up the town on that hot licker- 
party!’ Which was hardly the truth, for the marshal of 
Linville had known nothing of the pitiful little smart- 
aleck who had lain a whole evening through in a sick and 
helpless heap on the floor of a parked Ford. 

Snag Worley yawned and arose. “Guess I'll turn in. 
Gotta plow to-morrow.” Snag had quit school the pre- 
vious year, a fact which his teachers had not mourned in 
the least. He slouched off on the half mile walk down the 
south pile to the dilapidated shanty of a farmhouse where 
the “Worley tribe” lived. 

Conversation lagged and finally died altogether among 
the group in front of the butcher shop. The farm hands 
trudged off; silent, stolid, one by one. It grew dark and 
darker, till the jewelry store’s single bulb and the feeble 
street lights comprised all the illumination. Mutt Jenk- 
ins finally left them, cursing Westfield from its earliest 
settlers up to the present uneventful Sunday evening. Paul 
hid a yawn, though it was not yet seven thirty. Westfield 
was undeniably dead on Sunday nights when one had 
neither a date nor the means of arriving at that classic 
state the corn belt calls ‘‘cockeder’n hell.” 
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aes ves they had company.” taashed Puce who s Sa : 


~ hind the wheel. 
~ “Frell’s britches! Betcha never even went there! py con- 
tinued Snoot scornfully. 


Larry made an annoyed swipe at his kid brother, who | : 
ducked, came up grinning and suggested brightly, Le’ oe a 
all go some place—you got plenty of gas. I seen you 


snake five gallons outa the tank in the barn while Dad — 
was eatin’ supper.” 

“Shut up!” snarled Larry. 

Snoot grinned even more exasperatingly and climbed — 
into the front seat, motioning Paul and the two others to 
get in back. Unhesitatingly they piled in, the combined 
weight of the six making the little car’s springs es 
alarmingly. 

Buck jammed the starter with his heel, it snarled 
angrily, the motor burst into life with a racket that made 
the quiet Sunday evening hideous, and with its muffler 
and throttle wide open, the rickety old Ford touring car 
clattered off full tilt into the night. 


IV 


It might have been Snoot Hartman who started the 
singing; at any rate, rowdy voices raised in discordant 
song were soon insulting the ears of early retiring farm- 
ers out along Linville way. The six boys bellowed heart- 
ily off key, rocking violently from side to side in time 
with the tune until the loose jointed Ford swerved and 
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er, and on oe occasions its hind wheels slippec 
ver into the ditch. But not for an instant d 
move the throttle one fraction of an inch from its 
n on the bottom notch of speed. The car bounced — 
h and noisily on the bumps, the battered doors ac- 
_ casionally flying open and banging against the sides, while 


3 ator cap. 

pF ¥F mally the car stopped along the lonely road, and Larry 
said 

= “Raise up!” 

_ he three boys in front arose. Larry lifted the seat 

: cushion and took something heavy out from under. He 

_ replaced the seat and they sat down, still wordless. 

_ (fhere was the hollow “thung!” of a cork released under 

pressure. He lifted a gallon jug and drank deeply, then 

passed it over in the back seat. 

Gus Mullet reached out, took it unquestioningly, and 
eagerly wrapped his thick lips about the mouth. With a 
queer, excited feeling Paul watched the fat boy’s throat 
moving rhythmically, and listened to the steady gurgle, 
gurgle, gurgle of the liquid. 

Gus drank and drank until it was truly amazing. At 
last Larry leaned over and tore the jug away from him, 
shouting indignantly, “You goddam hog, leave some of 
that licker!” 

Snoot Hartman took possession of the jug elaborately. 
He guzzled and sucked tremendously and at great length, 
but when he at last relinquished it, a close observer would 
have noticed a surprisingly small decrease in its liquid 
contents. 

Then Paul found himself with the cold stickiness of the 
glass jug between his hands. He experienced a lightning 
chain of sensations. His primary emotion was a panicky 
small-boy fear of doing something he knew was very 
wrong; then, as he saw Larry openly sneering at his hesi- 


steam flew in a long white plume from the rusty radi- 
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tancy—heard Snoot daring him, with Gus licking his lips 
noisily on one side and Roy Kane watching him intently 
on the other—he hated himself for his timidity. Finally, : 
with a rash sixteen-years-old-and-long-pants-by-gosh feel- 
ing, he lifted the jug to his lips and took a timid gulp. __ 

Throughout the whole procedure Buck had kept his 
back turned and his face hidden low over the steering 
wheel. 

The liquid was intensely sourish-sweet and burned 
fiercely as Paul swallowed it. He gasped, smothered a 
cough, felt his eyes fill with water, and as soon as he 
was able, muttered that cryptic phrase of approbation, 
“Hot rocks!” 

The jug contained a rather awful mixture of sour hard 
cider, home-made raisin-jack and spoiled grape wine; the 
whole imbued with a fair degree of potency by high- 
powered, copper-still corn whiskey that had originally 
cost somebody three dollars a pint, delivered. 

Larry reclaimed the jug, drank again, and extended it 
to Kane. 

“No, thanks,”’ Roy firmly declined. 

“Aw, whatcha scairt of?” blustered Gus. 

“Come on, don’t kid us,” sniffed Larry contemptu- 
ously. 

“Cold feet! Cold feet! singsonged Snoot. 

Roy smiled, but continued to shake his head. “You 
guys know darn well I don’t drink,” he announced, “and 
if you haven’t found it out yet, it’s about time you did. 
It’s all right with me if you want to drink a tub-full— 
that’s your business—but J don’t want any of it.” 

Larry and Snoot stared silently at him a moment, their 
faces indistinct pictures of youthful disgust in the uncer- 
tain moonlight. It was Gus Mullet’s loose voice that broke 
the tension. 

“Well, if he don’t want it, by jimminy Jesus I do!” He 
gtabbed the jug and again applied himself to it. 

After a few minutes of gulping and gasping and gag- 


id of Gacealing fhe vista: jug, as Lane of 
feeblest intelligence would have been expected to 
), Gus continued to hold it up, and drank in the glare of © 

approaching headlights. Snoot giggled gleefully and | 
ached for the jug to show whoever was coming that he 
rinking, too. 

xet that jug outa sight! yelled Buck, when he saw 
at Gus was doing, “d’ya wanta get us all in trouble?” 
But Gus only made sloppy negative sounds and con- 
ued to drink. 

At the mention of getting in trouble, Paul’s sick fear 
_ doubled. He leaped to his feet in desperation and tore the 
jug from the fat boy’s mouth. As he stood for an in- 
_ stant undecided what to do with it, the machine jolted by. 
Paul did not see Mary Barthman’s round little face 

staring at him in wide-eyed surprise. 
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___ Linville’s longer Main Street and brighter lights some- 

how failed to satisfy the oddly-assorted crew who rattled 

- into town about eight o’clock. Gus was sodden, Snoot 
shrill and silly but mostly bluffing, Larry flushed and ve- 
hement, while Paul, Buck, and Roy Kane were perfectly 
presentable. 

They halted on the outskirts of Linville and bought 
hamburger sandwiches at a roadside lunch stand, Buck 
standing treat for them’ all. Paul grinned shakily at the 
slovenly waitress and felt like an old roueé. 

Their legs hanging loosely over the side of the Ford, 
or propped against the windshield, they discussed plans 
for spending the balance of the evening. 

“By jimminy Jesus, le’s go to the picture show! Here’s 
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one town that’s wild enough to keep open on Sunday 
nights.” 

“Aw, that’s something we can do at homie on week” 
nights.” 

“For Chrise-sake what wil] we do, then?” « 

“Get the old jug filled up again an’-—” 

“Yesh, boy, ’at’s the hot rocks! Lesh get ’er filled!’ 
‘“‘Aw shut up, you damn, drunk, cock-eyed—” 

‘“Hell’s britches! Lay offa him! You're cockeder’n he 
“Who's cocked? I’ll slam the hell outa—” 

“Aw, dry up, you guys! Cut out jammin’ me with your 
elbow, Larry, or ‘there’ll be some real slammin’.” 

“Great day, le’s do somethin’ besides set here and 
blow like a buncha darn saps.” 

“That’s what I say! Le’s go some place.” 

“Le’s go to the city!” 

“Hot rocks!” 

°S’pretty late,” began Buck dubiously. 

“What the hell do we care?’ achieved Paul manfully. 

“Tt’s only ten minutes after eight,” amended Larry, 
looking at his watch. 

“Aw right, here goes!” 

Buck started the Ford and with a reckless wrench of 
the wheel jolted it up onto the wide brick highway that 
led north-west out of Linville toward the city. He switched 
on the bright lights, lay back in a corner of the seat, and 
opened wide the throttle with one careless downward 
movement of his hand. 

Although the city was only some thirty miles from 
Westfield, most of the countryside was surprisingly ig- 
norant of it. They visited it for a bewildered day or so 
several times a year ; they knew the names of the principal 
streets, department stores, and theaters; and they were 
always overwhelmingly glad to ‘get back to Westfield, 
where they could cross the street without having to look 
up. Notwithstanding that, the city dimly overshadowed 
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ole scheme of existence in Westfield even as all big az 
cit s influence the country ’round for a radius of many _ 
miles. It is to the city that the small town folk go to do — 

_ their more important shopping while their local merchants 
_ display theif goods in vain. The city is the glittering 
3 Promised Land to which the grown-up farm boys mi- 
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ion to which the rosy-cheeked girls flee before anyone 
can suspect. .. . 

The Ford rattled merrily along. Paul hung on to his 
straw hat and sang snatches of popular songs with the 
rest. He was happy in a tremulous way as he lay back 
against the tattered upholstery and let the warm wind 
blow full in his face. . ... Taking a wild ride clear to 
the city with a buncha Regular Guys! Hot rocks! 

Presently they were traveling parallel with car-tracks; 
then street lights began to spring up. And under every 
lamp was either a barbecue shack, a fresh vegetable stand, 
a gasoline pump or a sign advertising rooms for tourists. 
Once the scarlet blare of tom-tom jazz leaped out at 
them from a roadside dance hall aflame with Japanese 
lanterns. The street lights began to come closer together, 
traffic thickened, and the single car-tracks suddenly 
doubled. 

When the city limit sign was passed, Buck slowed down 
and began to drive with some semblance of caution. The 
homes on the outskirts of the city were fine, and looked 
new. Soft lamps glowed through rich curtains out over 
carefully terraced lawns. Small stores began to appear on 
the street corners, then larger ones, followed by filling 
stations, drug stores and garages. 

It was an eventful and breath-taking adventure to get 
down into the heart of the city. Buck drove as if his life 
depended on it. Although the Ford scraped fenders with 
other cars on several occasions, they at last turned up a 
side street unharmed, and parked for reconnoitering pur- 
poses, 


grate when they tire of the soil, and it is the cruel obliv- 
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The six boys sat without speaking for a while, each 
privately marveling at the roar and swish of the busy. 
metropolis, Outwardly Paul appeared as blasé and citi- 
‘fied as any Fifth Avenue stroller, but inwardly he was 
atingle with excitement. He had been to thé city perhaps 
a dozen times before in his life, but never before in com- 
pany with “the gang.” And although the others did not 
show or admit it, they all felt more or less impressed, 
and were self-consciously aware of the fact that they were 
mere country boys in the big, big city. 

“Gee, ain’t that some swell place?’ remarked Snoot, 
indicating the Thompson restaurant in front of which 
they had stopped. 

From the restaurant they drove back to the avenue 
and progressed as the traffic allowed, taking in the bright 
lights with wide eyes. 

The Sunday evening theater crowds jammed the side- 
walks and spilled out over the street intersections. Pres- 
ently the traffic brought them to a halt before a wide front 
ablaze with multicolored lights. It was the Rivoli, the 
biggest motion picture house in the city. 

“Great day!” breathed Paul ecstatically, nudging Roy, 
“don’t that look wonderful—all lights like that. I sure 
would like to see a show in there once!” 

“It’s the hot rocks inside, all right,” volunteered Roy. 
“I was in there once, with my folks. They’ve even got 
canary birds in little cages in the lobby of the balcony.” 

“Canary birds?” gasped Paul. “Great day!’ The idea 
of canaries in a movie house was to Paul the last word in 
regal splendor. He looked back over his shoulder at the 
Rivoli, his young face filled with admiring awe. He 
turned back, settled in his seat, and sighed. . . . Canary 
birds! Wonder if he’d ever get to see em? 

A zig-zag course through side streets finally brought 
them into a quiet residence section. After cruising about 
for some fifteen minutes and getting thoroughly lost, 
Buck sighted two girls on the sidewalk. 


tingly. They paid not the signee santo to aa 
smile, or the Ford, which in itself would have ate 
tracted attention almost anywhere but in a junk yard. — 
‘Why—say—’scuse me,” he began twice. The girls. 
exchanged annoyed glances and kept walking. 
“Say, ’scuse me,” he fairly shouted at last, “but couldja 
tell us how to get over to First Avenue? We’re lost!” 

_ At this the taller of the two smiled wryly. They stopped 
and seemed to hold silent communion. Presently she 
turned and looked Buck straight in the eye. He was so . 
sincere, so countrified, and so thoroughly lost that she 

_ weakened. 

_ “Maybe you don’t know it,” she said formally, “but 

: is street you’re on now is First Avenue.” 

“Really? No kiddin’ ?” 

“Really and no kiddin’.” She emphasized the aienes 
of the “g” unnecessarily, but it was wasted on Buck. She 
was a phe pretty girl and he was loath to drive on. 

“Will this street take us out on the state highway that 
goes through Linville?’ he inquired, and immediately 
racked his brain desperately for another question to ask. 

They made an amusing tableau in the wide white circle 
of the street light’s glare. 

Paul had glanced reservedly at the girls as the machine 
stopped. He shyly inspected the tall one with whom Buck 
was politely chaffing, but the second girl had her back 
turned. 

She wore a semi-transparent pink slicker over her 
dress, topped off with a curly head of golden hair. The 
effect was novel, and beautiful. On the back of her 
slicker, between her shoulder blades, was lettered in fancy 
capitals “E, H. S.” and beneath that, done in colored ink, 
was a beautiful butterfly with outspread wings. A few 
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a ali ee mouth, sof wach Sue. of 
_ chin and a nose tip-tilted like a rose petal. nee 
_ She bore his hungry gaze for perhaps fifteen seconds 
- before she colored and turned her back once more, leav- 
ing Paul to stare devoutly at the letters “E.H.S.” on a 
‘semi-transparent pink background with a gorgeous but- 
 terfly beneath. am 

Snoot Hartman felt that he, the acknowledged eae : 
of attraction, was being cruelly ignored. He fidgeted and — 
sought fruitlessly for an opening while Buck chaffed care- 
fully and clumsily with the tall girl on the sidewalk. Here 
was a chance to pick up something, and yet Buck was _ 
wasting the time talking about roads, and stuff like that! 
During a lull in Buck’s banter, Snoot stood up in the 
front seat and smirked: 

“How’d you gals like to take a ie with us sheiks?, 
We've got some licker left, too.” 

Buck whirled angrily. “Shut up, damn—” He checked 
himself, but too late. Flashing the whole group a look of 
disgusted resentment, she took her smaller companion by 
the arm and together they made a hurried departure, slim 
shoulders lifted haughtily. 

In the wide white glare of the street light Paul could 
see Buck’s neck cords tense as he turned on Snoot. 
“Somebody oughta break your little warty neck!” he de- 
mess evenly, jamming the left pedal savagely into low 
spee 


VI 


Larry Hartman, flushed and thickly vehement, drove 
the last half of the way back over roads of his own choos- 


a crash, and the clank of metal on metal. Paul trembled 
and rubbed his eyes for several moments before he began 
4 to recognize his surroundings. 
_ They were on the corner of the north pike and Main 
s Peirect. Larry had turned the corner some twenty feet too 
soon and as a result the Ford was sitting astraddle the 
- town pump. Jake Kinsel, the night marshal, came hurry- 
ing out of the darkness and played his powerful flashlight 
over the scene. 
One look was sufficient. He sighed. For years he had 
_ tramped the streets of Westfield after midnight, and in 
doing so had acquired a depressing knowledge of the 
ways of children who were safely home in bed. Yet he 
dared not jail the youthful drunks, or yank shame-sick 
boys and girls out of auto seats and vacant lots to face 
their assembled families, for to do so would be presum- 
ing that the town’s children were not all their fond 
parents said they were, and that heresy would cost him 
his job. It could be said that there was no law in Westfield. 

“Bust anything besides the headlight?” he inquired 
meekly. “No? Then back it off careful—the pump’s only 
knocked loose.” 

A few minutes later Paul was stealing up the walk and 
into his house. He tip-toed through to the kitchen, lit 
a match and looked at the scroll-work clock on the shelf 
over the stove. 

It was a quarter of one. Paul shuddered. 

As he passed the open door of his parents’ room, he 
heard his father roll over in bed and demand in a sleepy, 
gruff voice, “What time is it?” 


¥ a sisi fon Back ‘followed eee a ae ee 
> jolt. The Ford crashed into something rigid and 
urched to one side, glass tinkling. The car settled with  __ 
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| wit ithout hieting on ihe light. For. 
he events of the riotous evening spun iefom ar 
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nS, vous aperceurez, ils ‘apercevront, ” acne Hie Me 

ass dully, Miss Botts tapping the point of. her ieee rise 

her desk with the slow rhythm. Rare 

Paul had long since mastered the common art of 

aking his lips move in silent deception while his mind 

gathered wool in places far removed from the Westfield 

Township Centralized High School. He sagged disinter- 

estedly down in the wide, old fashioned desk, and icked 

listlessly at the frayed corner of his French book. 

_ By the miracle of small town telegraphy, most of ‘the 

a high school already knew about the escapade of the 

_ night before. Even now Paul noticed out of the corner 

_ of his eye that one of the Sophomore girls was watch- 

_ ing him with a shade of interest. He braced up a bit in 

_ his seat and tried to change his sleepy look to one blasé 
and hard. He was not aware when the droning of verbs 
ceased. 

It was a class in first year French and composed largely 
‘of Freshmen, with a sprinkling of Sophomores and 
Juniors. There were two Seniors—Buck, and a quiet 
boy by the name of Coons, both of whom had discovered 
they needed another year of languages to obtain the 
credits necessary for graduation. “Most of the Sopho- 
mores had flunked French the year before and were re- 
peating, or “making up.” The Juniors were the hardest 
workers; the Freshmen talked the most. 
Paul surveyed Buck across the four scarred desk tops 

which separated them. He vitae slightly disappointed in 


; id not ee the joretes fee o: the animation 
had been in Buck’s face a dozen hours before, as he 
talked to the unknown, wonderful girls on the sidewal ee 


of the far-off city. 

The class room was square and rather small. Thr. 
wide windows looked out over a monotonous stretch of 
pasture and barren corn fields. Thirty old-fashioned — 
wooden desks ranged in six rows of five each and the 
teacher’s flat-topped table-desk infront comprised the _ 
furniture. A ragged and out-of-date map of France, 
three somber pictures of historical ruins, a broken ther-— 
mometer, and a warty multitude of dried and shriveled 
spitballs on the ceiling were the interior decorations. The 
color scheme was a depressing reptile brown, with a | 
forty-inch insert of funereal blackboard around three : 
walls. 

Plane Geometry and French I both used the room at 
different periods during the school day. The blackboard 
was unhealthily blotched with chalk dust and had not 
been washed clean for weeks. Fragments of sentences and 
bits of unsolicited art work clustered i in the upper corners 
like cobwebs. An isosceles triangle cut short a sentence 
in sprawling, misspelled French. A Geometry theorem 
started across the blackboard in jaunty feminine hand- 
writing and declared that the sum of the square of the 
two sides of a right triangle is equal to the—and dis- 
appeared into the nose of a chalk-sketched cow with an 
exaggerated udder. Beneath the cow ran the uplifting 
legend, “This ain’t no bull.” None of the faculty knew 
it, but the person who had drawn that cow and written 
the accompanying observation had done more to demor- 
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Bac uae. after aes When she needed a dine 


page left the heads and tails of sentences to sprawl out 
2 either side of the clear space, occasionally with results 
EP eiich that abnormal sense of humor common to high 

school students distorted into being excruciatingly funny. 
_ The class looked bored and yawned frequently. A mal- 
odorous farm boy in ‘a mud-spotted coat flipped mo- 
_notonously back and forth through the pages of his dog- 
eared and defaced book. A misdirected bee buzzed loudly 
in an upper corner of a window. An eighteen-year-old 
_ Junior boy flirted clumsily with a fourteen-year-old Fresh- 
4 man girl. Miss Botts talked rapidly and without emotion, 
_ like a machine that has been turned on and set at a cer- 
_ tain speed. She coughed now and then, a rasping fox- 
bark of a cough. Chalk gritted on the dirty blackboard 

with a nerve-outraging “squeeeek.” A fat girl in the 
_ back row slept. . 
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Ulysses W. Irwin taught Algebra, Physics, Latin, and 
a few other vast, important things. Incidentally, he was 
the Superintendent of the Westfield Township Central- 
ized High School, which placed him in a complicated 
position of authority. He was subservient primarily to 
that small town monster, Public Opinion, then to the 
Township School Board (composed of two farmers, a 
barber, and the station agent), then to the County Super- 
‘intendent of Schools and the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The Superintendent was one of those big, heavy- 


she merely mowed a few swaths with the eraser 2 
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voiced men with soft paunches and bald heads who seem 
to comprise the bulk of the older male high school offi- 
cials. He dispensed Algebra like a husky young Irish- 
man driving rivets. He could write a chain of incom- 
prehensible characters across the blackboard with a 
lightning-like dexterity, talking at the top of his voice 
as he did so. When he became the least bit cross, he 
bellowed instead of talking. And he was usually cross. 
After Algebra class some pupils complained of a bruised 
feeling in their brain, as if they had been black-jacked. 
The first semester of school Paul had sat very still in 
Algebra, paid strict attention, and flunked. He was now 
taking the same thing over again and didn’t care whether 
he passed, flunked or got kicked out. 

Mary Barthman sat in the seat-in front of Paul. He 
had noticed at the beginning of the period that she seemed 
very detached and chilly whenever he looked in her direc- 
tion. 

During an interval when the teacher had his back 
turned, Paul leaned quickly forward to get a clearer view 
of the problems he was copying from Mary’s paper. 
When she discovered what he was doing, she placed her 
chubby hand over the figures, gave him an icy sniff and 
turned her back. 

Paul was nonplussed. This was unusual indeed. He 
poked her in the ribs with the eraser-end of his pencil 
and whispered, ‘“Whatcha sore about, Mary?” 

Her bobbed head tossed disdainfully. Paul sighed in 
disappointment and sought other sources from which to 
copy his homework. His eyes swept over the class room 
with that anxious, distraught look which high school 
pupils have when only fifteen minutes of the period is 
left for them to copy their homework in. 

The girl at his right had been watching Paul with 
amusement. When she saw he was looking for a home- 
work paper, she chuckled slyly to herself, unfolded hers 
and handed it to him, smiling. 


copying. V e finished he saw 7 thats 
LA at him. He grinned in return and Soe the 
aper back 2 her. 
Have a good time last night: ” she inquired pene 
_ folding the homework and slipping it between the pages” 
of her Algebra book. 
_ “Yeah, boy! Hot rocks!” Paul was highly flattered 
that this girl, a Junior, no longer regarded him with 
the contemptuous run-away-and-grow- -up look which the 
older girls were wont to use on Freshman boys who tried ; 
to be sociable. 
“Larry must sure have been cocked when he smashed 
into the pump down on the corner,” she observed. 

“Yeah. We was all cockeder’n hell!’ Paul caught his 
breath at his own boldness. He really hadn’t meant to 
say that. 

The girl gave him an admiring look. “You stood it 
_ pretty well, kiddo. Your eyes are hardly red at all this 
- morning. Open ’em up—le’s see.” 
Paul opened wide his clear blue eyes and looked into 
_ her veiled brown ones. 

“They look mighty good to me,” she purred. 

Paul blushed, and shot a quick, sidewise glance at her. 

“Oo! Quit rolling your eyes ns that, you old sheik,” 
she giggled. 

Paul gulped. Things were coming rather fast that 
morning. He had never thought of himself as a sheik 
before and the idea dazzled him. 

The electric gong clattered out in the hall to mark the 
end of the period. Like water spilling over a breaking 
dam the pupils snatched up their books and jostled their 
way out of the room. Paul fled with the rest. 

When he was out in the hall he discovered that Ger- 
trude was walking by his side and chatting pleasantly. 

For a moment he was confused, startled, and not a little 
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“the co idor in their ‘wake: 
_ Between two Senior boys: | 
“ll be ga-dammed! Lookit young aSkeser Benton 
: steppin’ out with Dirty Gertie. Why don’t that wen I 
—-wait till they git dry behind the ears?” 3 

“She must like them new long pants of his. Notic 

how them britches make him look older, and taller 
~ Guess long pants always do, though. Skeeter’ll be io 
_ rocks when he’s a Senior, betcha.” 
Between two Sophomore girls: 
“That darn Humphreys snot going after Paul Benton 
the minute he puts on long pants! She’s the limit, that 
girl is.’ aS 

“T don’t blame her. Wonder if he can dance? Bet he — 
can. Say, ain’t that a dumb dress Miss Botts got on to- 
day?” 

Among a group of Freshmen: 

“Gee, looky there! Betcha Paul Benton thinks he sure 
is the old hot rocks since he’s got on long pants. Lookit 
him grin, wouldja, like he’d been steppin’ out with gals 
all the time! Betcha he never had but one or two dates 
in his whole life even, the darn stuck-up sap!” 

“He ain’t so dumb as you think he is—no sir! You 
know, he got cockeder’n hell last night and smashed his 
ole man’s Ford all to pieces on the pump down town, 
comin’ back from a red hot licker-party in the city!” 

“Gosh, did he? Why, I didn’t know that. Gee! Well, 
I always thought he was a lot hotter’n he let on to be. fe 
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III 


Mr. Carter had been born in Westfield and had at- 
“ended the Westfield schools. After graduating from 
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ol he had gone to” ‘the nearest ‘college fo. A ee 
ur years, immediately returning to Westfield to 
arry his boyhood sweetheart, buy a house and a Ford 
coupe, and settle down to teach. Eventually he would be- 
come bald and soft-paunched like Mr. Irwin, but now 
he was still young enough to be called “The Old Gent” 
_ by the boys and to chat fraternally with them in gis of 
_ the pool room. 
Paul liked History, the way Mr. Carter taught it. The 
text book the class used was a sketchy outline covering” 
three crowded centuries of turbulent world drama in 
somewhat less than three hundred pages, but even under 
this handicap Mr. Carter made the study interesting. He 
would skip over musty battles and law-makings to con- 
centrate on some one picturesque happening which really 
meant something, such as the date and the circumstances 
surrounding the landing of the first boatload of slaves 
on American soil. Sugar-coated with Mr. Carter’s catchy 
anecdotes, these pills of learning slipped easily down the 
unsuspecting pupils’ mental throats. 

“Why,” began Mr. Carter slowly and distinctly, “did 
Abraham Lincoln believe that slavery could not remain 
a divided issue in the United States?” He let the question 
dangle agonizingly while he looked over the roll call for 
the victim. 

The class waited tensely. 

“Paul Benton,” decided Mr. Carter, leaning back in 
his chair and smiling encouragement. 

Paul’s brain began to spin frantically the instant his 
name was pronounced. He had studied the lesson care-- 
fully the previous Friday night, but between Friday night 
and Monday morning there now rolled countless eons of 
a distractingly checkered design. . . . Why did Abraham 
Lincoln believe that slavery could not remain a divided 
issue in the United States? Lemme see . . . aw yeah,— 
and Paul was sitting up straight, talking. 

“Well, Abraham Lincoln ‘said that a house divided. 
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the slaves ought to be set free anyway and he said that 
the first drop of blood so shed like that would be the, 
would be the, end of the Union, and Lincoln—he—the 
slaves—’ Paul groped in mental darkness for slippery 
thoughts. 3 

Mr. Carter nodded in satisfaction. “Yes, Lincoln be- 
lieved that so vital a question could not exist very long 
without being definitely settled one way or the other. All 
right, Paul.” In his grade book he carefully set down 


opposite “Benton, Paul’ the curious little hieroglyphic 


which stood for a satisfactory recitation. He pondered a 
moment, then asked another highly worth-while question 
and again left it to dangle while he thoughtfully selected 
a pupil to call on. 

Mr. Carter was a strict disciplinarian and made fre- 
quent use of the words “Square Deal” and ‘“Co- 
operation.”’ His pupils—except those geniuses who had the 
gift of sleeping with their eyes open—paid fairly good 
attention and generally studied. In other classes they 
studied frequently, seldom, or never—according to who 
the teacher was. A disinterested teacher can cast a dreary 
pall over a course in eccentric dancing, while a man like 
Mr. Carter could work up enthusiasm over the Com- 
position of Fossil Sediments in the Upper Nile. 

History for forty-five minutes, then again the jangling 
electric gong and the mad, animal-like scramble to escape. 
As Paul plunged into the general mélée of the hall, he 
collided heavily with Freddy Turner. 

“Whoa, Skeeter!” laughed Freddy, shoving Paul 
vigorously in return for the butting he had received. 
He continued with loud good nature, “Say, you damn 
little horse’s neck, have you smashed any more pumps 
since last night?” Freddy Turner was the most Regular 
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eally © 
ul felt highhy peg cated: He grinned, and risi 
4 he o¢casion, said, “We was all cockeder’n hell, an 
Paul and Freddy were Citne so earnestly as they, 
stood blocking the doorway where English I was trying _ 
_ to assemble that they did not notice Mary Barthman de- 
tach herself from the stampeding crowd in the hall and 
- touch Paul shyly on the elbow. 

“Paul,” she began softly, apologetically. 

But that elated young man was so absorbed in such an 
enthusiastic dissertation upon the science of picking up 
wenches that he ignored her. She tossed her head the way 
plump little brunettes do, sniffed slightly, and continued 
down the hall and so out of Paul’s life. 


IV 


Homer’s Odyssey is weird fodder for fifteen- and 
sixteen-year-old minds. Its queer phraseology bewildered 
the Freshman, they strangled on the ponderous mytho- 
logical names, but they plowed on through and in the end 
most of them received the precious credits towards grad- 
uation for the satisfactory completion of the course. 

“Then the goodly Odysseus spake among the maidens, 
saying: ‘I pray you stand thus apart, while I myself wash 
the brine from my shoulders and anoint me with olive 
oil, for I am ashamed to make me naked in the company 
of fair-tressed maidens.’ ” 

From the rear of the class room came a snort of ob- 
scene laughter, while on all sides rippled suppressed 
giggles. Paul stood holding the little brown book up close 
to his nose, his cheeks pink with embarrassment at what 
he was being forced to read. The teacher glared darkly 
at the gigglers, and when they were through, motioned 


‘he English feachiecs was” 
girl. She was calling upon only fhos™ few p ils wi 
read without giggling. And about once a week sh« 

_ class write, with their books closed, a synopsis o 
over a given portion of the Odyssey; otherwise the < 
of English consisted almost eaueel of hearing som 
read haltingly aloud. 

Taken as a whole, the Odyssey was agreeably dreary, — 
and endurable except when several broad statements were 
made in the same lesson. On these days English was an 
ordeal for the teacher and the best among the pupils, but — 
a gala day for the youths with smuttily-inclined minds. | 
To be sure, there was nothing intentionally lewd in the 
school edition of the Odyssey, but when high school stu- 
dents set out to find dirt at which to giggle, The Chris-— 
tian Herald could be made to furnish material. 

Paul realized there were some vaguely humorous al- 
lusions scattered throughout; he thought “the dumb guys 
musta talked awful funny in them days;” further than 
' that his mind was a perfect blank on the subject of 
Homer’s Odyssey. 

He also received excellent grades in English. 

He was even rather fond of the darn subject. 


Vv 


The entire high school was assembled in the large 
central hall where they all registered and kept their books. 
It was filled with long rows of desks, many rows of desks, 
each with a restless occupant. Above each desk a face, 
generally an open, healthy, young face; all of them blend- 
ing queerly together to form the wholesome, grinning 
face of Young. America. An occasional scowl or shifty 


s hole. . Some faces with posethilitice Many slightly dain 
races, =. 
_ Husky young shoulders. Tractor-and-shovel shoulders. 

_ Jaws with their first crop of bristles. Firm-breasted clean 
girls with good digestions, baby-spankers and_ sock- 
darners of the future for silent kindly farmers with E007 
mud under their fingernails. : 

Dissatisfied pale girls, eager to feed themselves to the 
greedy, lusting, city-monster thirty miles away. Pimply 
_ boys with slanting brows and squinty eyes; readers of 
detective stories. 

Then capable faces. Better faces. Faces glad to be alive 
and young. Adolescent faces flushed with the thrill of 
finding new powers within themselves. Eager faces. 
Freckled faces. Thin faces. Plump-cheeked red faces. . . . 

Faces, each one a minute part of the composite face of 
the Younger Generation. 

Some bad, but mostly good. 


VI 


Near the entrance of the Westfield Township Central- 
ized High School stood a group of boys. At their point 
of convergence stood a slim blonde boy in a very new 
long pants suit. He used his hands expressively. He was 
relating something with great gusto to his breathless 
audience. 

z and we already had these two hot-lookin’ gals 
in the machine—I had one of ’em on my lap—so we told 
this here other bag she couldn’t ride with us. I was 
cockeder’n hell and don’t remember much after that— 
except almost runnin’ over the policeman—but all of a 
sudden, wham! and we hit the ole town pump goin’ sixty 
miles an hour, and glass flew all every-which-way, and—” 

Paul Benton was supremely happy. 

At last he was a Regular Guy. 
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The slender, cool woman took the brush from Paul’s 
paint-smeared fingers and with a few deft strokes dis- 
pelled the biliousness of a marine sunset he was dab- 
bing at. 

“There,” she said sweetly, “see? Like that. Wash a 
little more red through the yellow. That’s it; that’s fine, 
Paul. 

Paul relaxed his forward-leaning position and smiled 
up into his Art teacher’s face. “Uh-huh. That is prettier,” 
he admitted. 

Ellen Craig smiled in return, a ringlet of her un- 
bobbed brown hair lying loose against her forehead. She 
slipped down into a chair close by Paul’s side and began 
to shade a long finger of golden sunlight across the hard 
blue waves. 

“Don’t make the waves so sharp, Paul—be more kind 
to them. They’re soft, warm waves, you know, washing 
out from some tropical beach.”’ She talked dreamily, her 
eyes half closed, her slim fingers busy. 

Paul slumped in his. chair, his arms folded moodily 
across his chest. He was gazing through and far beyond 
the cardboard and water colors . . . Miss Craig talked 
and painted on. 

“That’s a sweet little island you put over there in the 
corner. Those palm trees—let’s make them curve more, 
as if they were swaying with the wind . . . Palm trees 
swaying with a tropic wind . . . almost like poetry! On 
our island there would be partats, and passion flowers—” 


bals aren "t ae We. dont t paint Canes that arel 

tty—we try to forget them.” 

“Well, there’d be monkeys, anyway,” he sae de 
_ “Yes, most assuredly monkeys. Fuzzy, chattering mar- 
mosets. A crystal-clear spring with gorgeous fishes dart- _ 

g to and fro. Butterflies with exquisite velvety wings; — 

- giant fern like fine old lace.” 

_ “nd boa-constrickers to eat the monkeys,” Paul 

‘a added. 

_ Miss Craig drew back and looked at him aghast. “Why, 
- Paul! You do think of the most horrid things! Now when 

_ you painted that little reef with the waves curling over it, 
you weren’t thinking of ugly things, were you?” 

“That reef was where the boat got wrecked.” 

“What boat?” asked Miss Craig eagerly. 

“Why, the pirate boat. They was runnin’ away from 
the ship they had scuttled and they had all kinda gold 
and silver and stuff like that. It was dark and stormy 
‘and they hit the reef and wrecked. The captain he fell 
overboard and the gold pieces all came sinkin’ down and 
covered him all up but his ole head. The crew they all 
swam ashore and one of ’em took his shirt off and put 
it up on a big pole for a signal. Then they all died of 
hunger and thirst and stuff like that, till only one guy 
was left. He sat there on the sand just all skin and bones 
and played with the big ole diamonds and rubies and 
jewels, just lookin’ out over the ocean.” 

“And what happened to him?” breathed Miss Craig. 

“Why, he—’ Paul came to earth with a thud, and 
became acutely conscious that Miss Craig was watching 
him with shining eyes. He shifted uneasily in his chair. 
“Aw, this here last guy got rescued, or died, or some- 
thin’,” he finished lamely. 

“You thought all of that while you were painting?” 
she asked slowly. 
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Paul nodded a bit shamefacedly. Sees 

The woman leaned toward him, her hands clasped. 
“Paul,” she begged, “don’t you ever feel as if you wanted 
to paint—in oils—a picture of—of something like sharp 
mountains silhouetted against the moon, with winding 
valleys in the shadows below, and dark green fir trees—”’ 
She dropped her gaze from Paul’s face to the floor. Sud- 
denly she unclasped her hands and arose. “Oh, let’s walk!” 
she cried unexpectedly, throwing her arms above her head ; 
“Jet’s get out and sketch something springy and green!” 

Paul waited silently while she put on her little brown 
hat and her sweater. There was no one else in the room, 
the rest of the Art pupils having left some half hour be- 
fore. Art was not a regular subject in the curriculum of 
the high schools in that part of the corn belt. It seldom 
is in any part of the corn belt. On her own initiative El- 
len Craig had organized a little group which met after 
school hours. She taught Geometry to pay her board, but 
it was her Art that kept her soul alive. 

Together the boy and the woman went out into the 
deserted, echo-haunted hall, down the dusty steps and out 
the back door of the school building. Skirting the fence, 
they walked briskly across several softly-lumpy fields and 
came to the edge of a shallow ravine choked with trees. 

There Miss Craig stopped. “‘Isn’t it beautiful? Those 
new pale green leaves, I mean.” 

“°S ’kinda pretty,” begrudged Paul. 

Ellen Craig turned sharply and faced him. ‘‘Look here, 
what’s got into you?” She stood with her arms akimbo 
and her head tilted to one side. ‘To-day you’ve been as 
glum as a clam. Time was when you could see pretty 
things and smile and talk about them, but now your mind 
seems to be running to sordidness.”’ 

Paul frowned, balanced on one foot and kicked list- 
lessly at the turf, and said nothing. Miss Craig’s pink 
lips puckered thoughtfully. She looked him up and down 
a moment, then said: 


eave’ oe woaiert is those ie: trousers you've 


_ it’s babyish to take an interest in Art and to have i imagina- a 
tion?” 

f “Aw naw, not exactly, but—I was thinkin’.’ 

s “Thinking about what?” 

“Well, heck, Miss Craig, none of the Regular Guys 
take Art. N obody but girls and sissies like Charles Hamp- 
ton draws pretty little pitchers and then sets and moons 
about ’em.” 

“Just who do you mean by the ‘regular guys’?” she 
asked suspiciously. 

“Why, all the fellows who do anything real, like— 
well, Larry Hartman, and 

“That awful hoodlum you call a ‘regular guy’? Why, 
he made a nasty remark out loud in my class the other 
day and Miss Fay said he tried to get familiar with her 
behind the scenes on the stage. He’d better not open his 
mouth to me or I'll slap his greasy head off and have him 
expelled from school! You don’t mean to say you're start- 
ing to imitate him?’ She glared at Paul, looking uncom- 
fortably like a stern mother. 

“Aw, gosh, no! What I mean is, none of the bigger 
guys like Buck Donnelly and that bunch take Art any 
more’n they’d take sewing, or stuff like that.” 

“Vd hardly say the Donnelly boy was a good example, 
either. He tries pretty hard at school, but he’s an awful 
lowbrow and I’ve smelled whiskey on his breath. Be- 
sides, they’re all so much older than you, Paul! Why, I 
dare say Harold Donnelly is twenty years old and Larry 
Hartman is past eighteen, [ know. And you’re only fif- 
teen, aren’t you, Paul?” 

The boy scowled fierce, angry resentment, and drew 
his shoulders up like an insulted aristocrat. ‘“Well, I guess 
not! You’re wrong, Miss Craig—I’m over sixteen!’ 


ted wearing. Yes, I can see by the way you bristle _ 
up when I mention them that they’re the cause of your 
-stand-offishness. What’s the matter, Paul? Do you think 
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She saw with a quick tingle of failure that she had of- 
fended him in the worst possible way any boy can be 
offended; that of under-estimating his age and—crime 
of crimes!—alluding to his innocence. She looked out 
over the fields away from Paul. “Well,” she continued 
more softly, “even at that you ought to have a year or 
-so more of decent childhood before the inevitable pitch- 
brush of male puberty muddies up your clear eyes and 
puts pimples on your skin. . . . I had hopes you’d grow 
to be a clean young man.” 

Sighing, she shook away her musings and again faced 
him seriously. “If you want examples, Paul, why don’t 
you turn to wholesome boys, like Roy Kane and Marvin 
Coons? They know right from wrong and yet nobody 
would dare call them sissies. They are the best kind of 
examples you could have.” 

It was the word “‘childhood” that inflamed Paul to for- 
getting time and place. “Ho!” he jeered, “ole stick-in-the- 
muds like them two! Why, Roy Kane won’t even drink 
good licker !”’ 

She impaled him with a slow, terrible look. ‘““Does that 
mean,” she said distinctly, “that you do?” 

Paul started crawfishing abjectly before her accusing 
eyes. “Why, heck, no—I didn’t say—aw, gosh no, Miss 
Craig!’ She had been his best friend for more than a 
year and he did not want to lose her friendship because 
of a few over-bold remarks. 

Side by side they sat on the edge of the ravine and 
sketched. Paul gazed at Miss Craig’s pretty brown hair 
blurred into dull gold by the slanting sun, and felt vaguely 
ashamed. 

It was late in the afternoon when they started back. 
As they tramped along the geometrically-straight line of 
tight-drawn, shiny wire fence, Ellen Craig sang light 
snatches of opera with her head thrown back. Without 
realizing what she was doing, she slipped a slim sweatered 
arm loosely about Paul’s shoulders. She withdrew it 
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fter she had left Paul at the school grounds, she — 
alked on more slowly, biting her lip and there was a dis- 
_ contented look on her face. ae 

“The idea of talking like that to one of my popile— ey 

a big boy in long trousers! What’s the matter with me, — 

_ anyway? Giving him ethical advice when he’s probably — 
Be caphine up his sleeve at me. I’m a repressed fool that 
~ will soon be an old maid. Oh, rats!’ 


: II 

Paul joined in with a dozen or more of the high school 
boys who were playing rotation with a soft indoor base- 
ball. He took a place in the out-field and chased fly balls 
patiently till at last he snatched a hit on the first bounce 
and trotted jubilantly up to bat. For a while he exulted 
in placing his hits just where the rest couldn’t catch 
them on the first bounce or fly, but presently Roy Kane 
sprang high into the air and pulled down a fast line drive. 

“Atta boy!’ shouted Paul good-naturedly as he tossed 
the bat to Roy. He took his usurper’s place at short stop, 
where he dove after grounders, laughing when he missed 
them, forgetting the heights of Art and the depths of 
lowbrowism in the fun of being a boy. 

The group on the cindered field in the rear of the red 
brick high school building played heartily and well. There 
were no cigarettes in evidence; a few mild cusses, but 
none of the revolting oaths the poolroom had reeked 
with. Dirty Gertie was not mentioned once. Paul ex- 
panded in this, his normal condition, for the first time in 
several days. The boys talked loudly of fishing, of plant- 
ing their gardens, of the approaching specter called Final 
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Exams, and of the Westfield baseball team’s prospects 
of winning the county pennant. ber es 

When the first haze of twilight made it hard to judge 
grounders, and when the aroma of sizzling country bacon 
came in tantalizing whiffs from some nearby kitchen, the 
game broke up and the boys drifted homeward. As Paul 
hurried along he found himself prickling with embar- 
rassment at the thought of his walk with Miss Craig. 
Gosh, he’d talked like a darn fish! he told himself. What 
if the trees and stuff like that were pretty—no use talk- 
ing like that about ’em. 

The boiled odor of carrots and cabbage soused Paul 
in the face like a dash of tepid dishwater as he opened 
the front door. He wrinkled his nose and plaintively mur- 
mured, “Hell’s britches!” Next to turnips, carrots and 
cabbage were the foods he hated most. He grumbled a sar- 
castic remark to that effect as he flopped down at the 
supper table. 

“Just you eat it and quit criticizing your mother!” 
snapped Mrs. Benton irritably as she slammed a steam- 
ing dish of the offending vegetables down on the none- 
too-clean tablecloth. 

Paul grabbed a slab of bread, dabbed at it with a piece 
of butter on the end of his knife, drowned it with viscid 
jam and began to munch sullenly. His father clumped in 
from the back porch, his cuffs turned up as he wiped his 
thick hands on a towel. “You might wait till the rest sit 
down before you start eating!” he growled. Wadding up 
the towel and tossing it on top of the icebox, he lowered 
his bulk into a chair opposite his son, scooped an amaz- 
ing heap of carrots and cabbage off onto his plate and fell 
to shovelling it into his mouth. Mrs. Benton plumped into 
her chair several minutes later, brushing back a stringy 
lock of hair with a damp hand to which adhered small 
particles of carrot scrapings. Perspiration stood on her 
white forehead in round oily beads. . 

Paul was moodily considering the advisability of 


it e into pool room society had shorn him clean, Be- 
‘Side , he told himself with rising courage, he was gonna 

fta ask the old man for a bigger allowance SUES TE: 
ess a Regular Guy oughta— So: 


special cardboard for Art.” 

_ His father halted the ascent of a forkload of cabbage 
at a point where it formed a grotesque mustache. “Fifty: 
cents for cardboard?” he rumbled, in a tone which implied 
that cardboard was a most obnoxious species of board. 
; “Yeah. We’re all doin’ all kinda sketchin’ now and I 
run outa cardboard and I gotta have some more.” 

Mr. Benton snorted, ‘‘Like slinging money down a rat 
hole! What do you want to take Art for, anyhow? Why 
don’t the School Board furnish the cardboard instead 
of sending the kids home to hound their parents for it?” 

- Then his eyes narrowed shrewdly. ‘““How much you got 
left from the half dollar I gave you Saturday?” 
_ “Why, T ain’t got any left.” 

Don’t lie to me!” 

“Aw fight,” cried Paul angrily, “just look in my 
pockets, then! You’re all the time sayin’ I’m lyin’ to you 
—just look if you wanta—TI ain’t got a darn cent!” 

“What did you do with it? Spent it shooting pool, I 
suppose! Well, you don’t get another cent to spend that 
way, young man, and furthermore, I positively forbid 
you ever to go near 

“Oh, I didn’t either, Dad! I spent some money 
for candy and put the rest in the ole collection plate at 
church.” 

“Church? Why, you never went near church! I asked 
Reverend Hampton and he said he didn’t see you.” 

(Arnold Benton considered himself an expert in bluff- 
ing to gain a point. He had sold a tractor that way once. ) 


“Say, Dad, can I have fifty cents? I gotta buy me : 
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“Great day! The ole minister’s crazy if—” 
“Why, Paul!’ fluttered Mrs. Benton. — 

“__he said I wasn’t there. I guess I was there! I guess 
he’s crazier’n—” 

“Well, he might have been mistaken,” hastened Mr. 
Benton. “I’m glad if you really went. And,” louder and 
gruffer, “by Henry, you’re not going to miss one single 
Sunday from now on! I won’t have you growing up to 
be an irreligious hellion who hangs around pool rooms 
and smokes cigarettes, and—” 

“Arnold! Cigar-ettes?” 

“Oh, didn’t you know that? We’re supporting the town 
gay dog now. Why, the other night—” 

“Dad! Can I have that fifty cents?” 

“No! Damn your cardboard! The oth—” 

“Arnold!” 

“The other night he bragged right to my face about 
smoking cigarettes, and—’” 

“T ain’t never goin’ to church any more!” screeched Paul 
in a frantic effort to avert the cigarette crisis. 

He overdid himself to ghastly extremes. Cigarettes, 
cardboard, and pool rooms dwindled into insignificance in 
the face of this heresy. 

“Wh—what?” gulped his mother, staring at her son 
as if she had never seen him before. 

“By Henry!” bayed his father, ‘we'll see about this!” 
He lumberingly arose, his heavy face dark with rage. 

Paul sprang up cat-like, simultaneously. The grati- 
fying remembrance of his father’s blustering retreat a 
few nights before came to his mind. It had left a deep 
impression in the soft metal of his adolescence. It gave 
him courage. With a dismaying coolness he surveyed his 
father standing opposite him and trembling with impotent 
anger. 

“I hate church,” Paul declared evenly, his unshorn jaw 
protruding noticeably. ‘““Not very many of the other kids 
hafta go, so I’m not goin’ any more. You and Mom never 


Never give me no money or nothin’—I ain’t a kid 
-any more!” 

“Paul, do you hear me? Come back here!” 

Matry ‘and ‘make me!” 

“Oh! Catch him, Arnold, he’s—” 

“Go to hell!’ yelled Paul lustily, slamming the front 

_ door in his father’s face. 

= Mr. Benton halted at the prospect of a foot race with 

his longlegged son. He stood working his lips sound- 

-lessly for a moment, then turned slowly, his fat shoulders 

_ drooping, and shuffled back into the kitchen to face his 
half hysterical wife. 

“Arnold Benton!” she yelped, “are you going to allow 
your son to curse his own mother that way? Why, I 
never heard of anything so awful in all my life!” 

“Oh, shut up, Cora! It’s your own fault—allowing 
him to hang around pool rooms and Lord only knows 
where else. No wonder he’s—” 

“I allowed him? Why, Arnold, you’re the one who’s 
been allowing him. You knew about his smoking cigar- 
ettes and didn’t say a word—” 

“Now listen here, you're the one that’s had the rais- 
ing of him. Don’t go jumping on me. While I been out 
working my damndest trying to make us a living and 
to get ahead, you've been sitting at home reading trashy 
love stories and letting your own son get to be a—a 
hoodlum. And now what are you going to do with him?” 

“Well, if | were a man and my own son told me to go, 
uh, cursed me, I’d certainly—” 

“You'd what? All right then, you just do it, see? You 


g to say about his discipline 


> Ir ae 


= ‘Tingling with hot-blooded rebellion, and flushed with — 


surprised success at his daring, Paul walked all the way 


up town taking exceedingly long steps. 
He sighted Buck sitting in the front seat of his and © 
‘Larry's old Ford, parked head-in before Gressel’s Res- 


taurant. Paul crossed the sidewalk, climbed in and sat 


down beside him. | 
_ “What’s on your mind, Skeeter?” inquired Buck cur- 


iously. “You look like you was gonna bite off a hind leg 
offa somebody.” : 
_ Paul folded his arms across his chest, slid down in 
the lumpy seat and scowled at a corner of the mud-spat- 


tered windshield. ‘“‘Oh, nothin’ much,” he sighed wearily, — 


then added noncommittally: “Told the ole man to go to 
hell, and walked out on him.” 

Buck regarded the boy with surprise and condescending 
amusement. “‘Startin’ kinda young, ain’tcha, Skeeter? 
Better keep the folks around home a while longer—you 
might need ’em.” 

Paul resented the condescension and gave the older boy 
a long, reproachful look. He sighed again, the world- 
weary sigh of a cynic. “I have an unhappy home life,” 
he said tragically, quoting bodily a movie sub-title that 
had stuck in his mind. 

Larry Hartman appeared from the rear and jumped on 
the running board. “Ready?” he queried sharply. 

“Sure.” Buck slid over to make room at the wheel. 
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Pree, 
aye 


He stood ee on the curbstone pouting after ee 
Nhere’n heck were they going that was so darn secret? — 
ot time, probably. Big licker-party. And he, Paul Ben- 
fon, a Regular Guy, getting left out! Aw, damn every- 
hing to hell, anyway. 

PASE turned and plunged into the rank blue haze of the 

_ pool room, where he spent the evening looking, and try- 

ing to be, extremely tough. He glared at the green felt 
_ table-tops and the clicking ivory balls, he swore till he 
thoroughly shocked himself, and he smoked vigorously to 
the last crumb every cigarette that was offered him. 

Returning home, he entered the house with unsteady 
knees and a ferocious scowl (“the ole man better hadn’t 
start nothin!’’), and was immensely relieved to find that 
his parents were asleep. 

Immediately, however, he resumed his terrible scowl 
and gave vent to a long, rebellious, (inaudible) anti- 
parental harangue as he undressed, keeping his narrowed 
eyes fixed balefully on the sullen young face in the mirror. 


CHAPTER V 
I 


The party was one of those unjustified, terrifically so- 
cial young folks’ affairs which country high schools fall 
prey to. 

The Juniors were the hosts inasmuch as the crepe 
paper used for the decorations was paid for out of their 
treasury. The entire class was terribly excited two weeks 
in advance. They held many hectic meetings, formed and 
reformed numerous committees, shed bitter tears over 
programs that could not possibly be made to include every- 
one in the class, and in a dozen other subtle ways managed 
to get excused from, or merely stayed away from, about 
one full week of classes. 

Paul and the rest of the Freshmen wriggled in joy- 
ous anticipation of the impending event as the phrases of 
Homer crashed unheard about their ears. A grim determi- 
nation was slowly crystallizing in Paul’s mind—he was 
positively gonna get the ole man to let him drive the 
Ford to the party! His behavior had been suspiciously: 
faultless for more than a week, and from time to time he 
had dropped heavily-veiled hints as to his remarkable 
ability with autos in general, and to the effect that mosta 
the Regular Guys drove their own machines even to 
school nowadays. 

The party was to be held Friday evening. On the Tues- 
day afternoon preceding, Paul did a remarkable thing— 
he wheeled their well-kept Ford touring car out of the 
barn-garage and washed it; yea, even polished it care- 
fully with a discarded shirt. His mother, happening to 
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red a ee: in wonderment, then smiled mie e- 
herself and turned away. 
All day Wednesday Paul dreamed through his classes, 
_ piecing together an eloquent and touching plea for the 
use of the Ford on Friday night. He decided at last he 
would make the request that very evening at supper and 
get it over with. 
__ Mr. Benton came home late Wednesday atterhoon bub- 
bling with good humor, Not only had he sold two tractors 
and a disc harrow up in Clark County that day, but he 
had chanced upon the new estate of a wealthy retired man 
from the city who was about to take over several large 
farms in that vicinity and would need an extensive out- 
fitting in all kinds of farm machinery. The retired gentle- 
_ man became enamored of the Thompson Tractor, and 
had promised to give all the business to Mr. Benton. Why, 
by Henry, he pointed out, the commission on just the 
two tractors amounted to—ad infinitum. 

Paul nodded, wore a smile, and exclaimed hectically 
again and again, “Gee, that’s swell, Dad!”, but all the while 
he was waiting for a mellow and opportune moment to 
make his supplication. It came just after his father had 
completed a recital of the numerous pieces of machinery 
his brilliant prospect would in all probability buy. 

“Say, Dad,” began Paul, in a roundabout manner so 
as not to hint at the magnitude of his subject, “didja 
know the Bartholomews bought a new machine? I saw 
Bud drivin’ it up town to-day. But then, mosta the guys 
over to school drive their own machines anyway.” 

“Speaking of machines,’ bumbled his father, “I no- 
ticed you washed ours yesterday. That’s fine—I’m glad 
to see you take a little interest in things around home.” 

“Sure, yeah, I mean—you see, Dad, everybody, even 
little tiny kids, will have machines—you know there’s a 
big party on over to school Friday night—and I was just 
kinda wonderin’ if maybe it wouldn’t be all right with 
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you if I just you know—just drove that Ford right over 
there and right back for a little while. Now, honest, Dad,” 
—he took a deep breath and launched earnestly into his 
memorized speech—“I’ll drive slow and won’t have any 
other kids along, and—” 

Mr. Benton interrupted him. “So that’s it, eh? 
Well,—” a long, heart-rending pause—“I dunno but 
what it’s all right if you’re very careful. Do you promise 
absolutely not to go one inch besides from here to in front 
of the school house and back?” 

“Sure,—honest—gosh yes!” Just at that particular mo- 
ment Paul would have promised anything. ~ 

Abruptly Mr. Benton turned to his wife, ignoring Paul, 
and launched into a heavy discussion of high-grade 
tractor salesmanship as applied to a certain Arnold Ben- 
ton. Mrs, Benton had heard the same exhaustive treatise 
periodically for some years, but she was an excellent wife 
sometimes and she smiled woodenly, emitting admiring 
chirps from time to time. 

Paul sat staring at his fork with an amazed and de- 
lighted expression. He hardly dared believe his own ears. 
Stepping out in the Ford to the Junior party . . . hot 
rocks! 


II 


“Mom! Come pour me some water in here! Ouch— 
there’s soap getting in my eyes! Haaay, Mom, hurry!” 

Paul, his face and neck fluffy with dripping white 
lather, groped blindly around the washbench on the back 
porch. “Mom!” he bawled, his eyes screwed up tightly 
under the suds. 

Mrs. Benton hurried from the sink full of supper 
dishes to her son’s rescue. She poured a panful of warm 
water into the white granite-ware wash-basin which Paul 
had emptied by flinging blindly at the screen door. 

Thankfully he dashed the water over himself, drench- 


eicning ee Aa. now fie were sprinkled and 

meary with soapy water. ee 

_ He splashed and snorted like a playful young porpoise, 

‘then rubbed down with a rough towel till his clean-cut 

torso glowed a healthy pink and his cheeks shone. His’ 
wet hair tousled in a grotesque blonde mop above his 
_ forehead. He made pained faces at himself in the mirror 

as he pulled the old snag-toothed comb back through his 
tangled hair by main strength. He combed and combed 
till his hair lay sodden and smooth straight back from his 
forehead. Then he folded the towel, laid it on the front 
of his head, locked his hands palms down upon it and 
slowly drew it back over his head, pulling downward so 
mightily that he became slightly pop-eyed. When he lifted 
the towel his hair lay so incredibly sleek and flat as to 
look like a tight-fitting polished leather skull-cap. 

He regarded his reflection in the mirror with a satis- 
fied smile, pulled up his clammy, wet B.V.D.’s and but- 
toned them. He ascended to his room whistling loudly and 
tunelessly. 

He pondered over the selection of a shirt to wear that 
evening. He had virtually made up his mind in favor of 
the stiff, new, “regular” shirt, but he preferred to toy 
a bit with so delightful a prospect. Finally, with great 
ceremony, he lifted the shirt from the drawer. 

After a bad half hour with unfamiliar and trouble- 
some things such as independent collars and refractory 
cuff links, he at last stood on tiptoe to exult in the re- 
flection of himself in the glory of a “regular” shirt with 
separate and distinct collar. 

He preened and craned, put finishing touches on his 
plastered hair, adjusted and re-adjusted his inoffensive 
grey tie and at last fell to worrying over two little red 
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pimples which heretofore had lurked unnoticed on his 
jaw. He prodded and pinched them; they became irri- 
tated, and twice as conspicuous. The thought of face pow- 
der suddenly occurring to him, he dashed off pell-mell to 
his mother’s room to dab the offending pimples out of 
sight with a puff. Coming across a bottle of toilet water, 
he thoroughly soaked his handkerchief with it. 

Back in his own room, he knelt and was painstakingly 
re-shining his shoes when the voice of his mother floated 
up from the foot of the stairs. “Paul, dear,” she called, 
“it’s almost eight o'clock.” 

“What?” he shouted tragically. He leaped to his feet, 
horror-stricken. The party was scheduled to begin at seven. 

“Tt’s three minutes of eight right now,” she continued, 
leaning to one side and looking out into the kitchen at 
the wheezy clock on the shelf. : 

For an instant Paul stood aghast in the middle of the 
room, then leaped for his hat and coat in frantic haste. 
Jamming his hat recklessly upon his head, he clattered 
down the steps at break-neck speed, his coat flapping be- 
‘tind him as he blindly tried to find the other armhole. 
He tore through the kitchen and out the back door, 
leaped from the top of the porch steps and sprinted across 
the yard in the dark. At the barn door he lurched to a 
halt as he suddenly realized he had forgotten the key to 
the Ford. Back into the house he plunged, to burst forth 
again a moment later with the key. He scrambled into the 
front seat of the machine, thrust the key into the ignition — 
and turned it on. 

For tortured ages he agonized in the murky darkness 
of the barn as the starter snarled its uncertain song, 
With hands that trembled he worked the “gooser.” Tears 
welled into his eyes as once the motor coughed into pro- 
testing life, then died again in that dismal, decisive way 
Fords do. With every “aw-rawer, aw-rawer, aw-rawer” 
of the starter, he caught his breath. He heaved a heart- 
felt sigh of thanks as the motor finally decided it would 
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own, racing the engine furiously. Then, leaning far 
out to the left and craning his neck to look rearward, 
he backed out of the barn and down the driveway so 
_ rapidly and noisily that his father, in the front room, 

threw down the evening paper with a startled “By 
Henry!” and leaped to the window. 

Paul whirled the Ford around onto the gritty white 
pike, stopped abruptly, and attempted to start forward so 
quickly that the combination of circumstances was en- 
tirely too much for the elderly motor. It weakly expired, 
but took heart again after another nerve-wracking bout 
with the starter. 

As he finally rattled off toward town, Paul switched 
on the headlights, lay back in a corner of the seat and 
opened wide the throttle with one careless downward 
movement of his hand. 


f 
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IV 


Bright rectangles of light punctuated the dim, square 
mountain of the high school building. Some dozen or so 
autos were parked in front; loosely, wasteful of curb space 
and innocent of tail-light . . . true country style. Paul 
had to drive a half block further up the street to find room 
to park. Quickly he shut off the motor, got out and hur- 
ried towards the school building in the dark, certain 
roseate dreams of swashbuckling arrival shattered and 
forgotten. 

He entered with a determined grin on his face. The 
dusty halls were sparsely hung with crepe paper festoons 
of pink and white—the Junior class colors. It was some- 
how as if the warden of a penitentiary should on a holi- 
day wind the cold iron bars in bunting, and should slip 
a pretty cretonne cover over the electric chair. .. . 

At the gymnasium door Paul halted. There was a 
basket ball game in progress. 


at into society after all. He moved the throttle up and = fe 
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‘Although most of the major sports are participated in 


to some extent, in virtually all small, unprogressive corn 
belt towns, basket ball is the sport. It is played all year 
round, indoors and out, by everyone who is athletically 
inclined. 

In the Westfield High School gymnasium the spec- 
tators sat in a small balcony opening onto the second floor, 
or squatted-on the floor along the side lines and screamed, 
“Attaboy! Shoot! Shoot! Tough luck—try again! Take it 
away from him—attaboy; now shoot, shoot!” 

. . . Buck Donnelly, a heavy set Apollo half-naked be- 
fore the crowd. Weaving, leaping, passing, intercepting, 
sprinting, wheeling sharply on rubber soled shoes that 
gripped the floor. . . . Bounce, bounce, bounce, then the 
upward flash of pink-brown arms and the high arc of the 
ball toward the basket . . . the shish! of the net as it 
dropped cleanly through. . . . Larry Hartman jumping 
center, red-faced, shouting commands, quarrelsome with 
small bewildered Sophomores. And Buck, playing silently, 
steadily, swiftly, irresistibly; shooting many, many bas- 
kets. 

Mr. Carter, coach, referee and timekeeper, blew his 
whistle and the sweaty, panting boys trotted into the 
chill locker room to dress, showerbaths unheard of. 
. . . “Hey, was that score 84 to 60 or— Aw, what the 
hell d’you know about it huh? Well, then, shut up! 
Where’n hell’s my shoes? Gimme a drag on that ciga- 
rette. Aw, leggo my shirt, willya?” 

Mr. Irwin, soggily jovial, his soft stomach heaving, 
stood in the middle of the shoe-streaked basket ball floor 
and spoke for ten minutes on how nice it was to be here. 
He touched poignantly upon the fact that this was one of 
the very last dear Westfield High functions the Seniors 
would attend . . . before launching their canoes upon 
the sea of life . . . he, Mr. Irwin, could sympathize with 
them and the tearful emotions which at that moment were 
tugging at their heart strings. .. . And of the fifteen 
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FF Pak bee soiied 4 in cae a game of “Wink "Em? 


boys wore desperately self-conscious grins from ear to 
ear; the girls giggled, giggled, GIGGLED, till some 
seemed near hysteria. 

Out of the planless rough-house fun Paul began to 
single a certain girl. He knew who she was and had seen 
her at school all along, but to-night was the frst t time he 
had really noticed and admired her. 

Her name was Ruth Sherwood and she lived on a farm 
three miles west of town. Her family were farmers. She 
was one of the “good kids” of the Sophomore class. She 
was a small girl, slim and supple as a young weasel. Dark 
brown hair, light brown eyes; pink oval face, round red 


_mouth; trim straight legs with dancing feet—Ruth Sher- 


wood. 

She darted across the ring to Paul when he winked at 
her. They babbled kiddish things at each other, Ruth 
giggling and teetering, Paul with a terrific, paralyzed, 
self-conscious grin tacked on his face. Somehow and some 
time a little later she was out in the empty hall with him 
getting a drink of water at the bubbler fountain. And 
then it seemed that they were sitting side by side on dusty 
steps, talking. Red McAllister, Ruth’s escort of the eve- 
ning, discovered them. He glared at Paul and Paul glared 
back. 


was organized out on the floor. They formed a huge 
_ ragged circle. Before each boy stood a girl, who was sup- 
posed to run when an unengaged boy winked at her. — 
Everyone winked and the girls scampered at random. 
_ Boys made wild clumsy clutches; girls slipped as they 
_ ran, shrieked, fell down, and showed dirty bloomers. The 


Fchee They ‘guffawe and awh 
ed, spilled cocoa on one another and were | yr 
uked by the teachers. They swore slyly, and ted a SV 


: Ten-thirty and time to go; some home, others to ee 
roads... . But most of them home. Wraps, and loud 
young voices up and down the halls. 

The school vestibule was packed with a milling crowd << 
that wanted to visit and say several good-nights before 
they left. One had to filter through them before reaching 
the outside. Paul was in the thick of the jam and in no 
hurry. He talked and laughed with the talking, laughing 
people about him, but after watching the pairing-off of 
boys and girls it came to him that he was suddenly and 
strangely lonesome. A row of boys stood waiting by the 
door for their respective girls to powder their noses and 
put on their hats back in the girls’ rest room. When they 
came out the boys grinned, stepped forward and took them — 
by the arm. The girls said “There you are!”; the boys 
said “Le’s go!” and they went. Twos and fours and Sixes + 
three and four couples sometimes piling into the same 
machine to drive gayly and rapidly away. 

Paul gravitated into a large mixed group—boys wait- 
ing for girls, girls waiting for boys, and boys and girls 
just waiting. Some of Paul’ s shyness had been worn off 
of late and under the surface he was a good mixer and a 
fairly clever talker. He sparkled in the noisy group. He 
mentioned his machine. . ». “Got the bus outside.” 
(Ahem !) 

“Oh, are you driving a machine, Paul?” 

“Why, sure. But my Dad kinda uses it too—you know 
how those things are.’’ 

Paul was wishing most pathetically that he had a girl 


out into the Be Sudde he wa king with 
1 in brown whom he knew, she was admiring his auto, 
was slipping her arm into his and squeezing his hand, 


Vv 


“Oh, let’s go for a ride,” she said in answer to Paul's 
question. “It’s too nice a night to go straight home.” 


Paul drove carefully out of town on the north pike for 
about a mile. 
“Turn up the next road to your left!” the girl sud- 


_denly commanded. 


Paul looked at her, wide-eyed, puzzled. 
“Oh, it’s a pretty road and it’s quiet and—” 
Paul turned the car as if hypnotized, his mind a whirl 


- ing void of impending -panic. 


It was a winding lane so unused and lonely that grass 
had sprung up along the half-obliterated wheel-tracks. The 
boy drove slowly, fearfully. Scrubby tail-ends of orchards 
straggled up to-the fence at places along the lane, but for 
the most part the land was bare corn fields, flat and ugly 
in the bright moonlight. 

At the foot of a steep hill Paul stopped. “Say, Gertrude, 
where does this darn ole road go, anyway?” he demanded, 
his voice quavering. 

“Qh, no place.” She reached over quickly and turned 
off the ignition and lights. 

Paul was alarmed. “Better leave the lights on, don’tcha 
think? Somebody might come tearin’ over that hill and 
smash into us.” 

Gertrude Humphreys smirked, as she slipped out of her 
light coat. “Don’t you worry about being interrupted 
along this road, honey,” she drawled. Her thin silk dress 
had no sleeves and was cut very low in the neck. 


were going rapidly down the walk together; getting _ = 
in the’ Ford; and Paul Benton was driving off into the 
ons with Gertrude eee ae smiling by his side. See 
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She clasped her hands behind her head and snuggled 
in the seat close to Paul. “Gee, it’s quiet out here,” she 
mused, watching the boy from the corner of her eyes. 
“J just love quiet places like this to park, don’t you— 
honey ?” 

Paul nodded silently from his end of the seat. He 
licked his lips. His throat felt dry and his fingertips were 
cold. Then he began to realize that according to all the 
precepts of the clan of Regular Guys, when a fellow was 
in a parked machine up a lonely side road with a girl, he 
is supposed to put his arm around her and kiss her. . . . 
Gertrude was regarding him intently, her thin face work- 
ing. 

“How does it make you feel to be way out here—alone 
with me—like this?” she murmured huskily. ‘Don’t it 
make you feel, oh—tingly ?” 

Paul could think of no answer to such a question, and 
as he felt that something was expected of him, he timidly 
extended his hand toward her. Instantly she was in his 
arms, her head on his shoulder. 

Paul brightened under his confusion. Hot rocks! Guess 
he wasn’t so slow! Taking gals out and necking them! 
Guess nobody could say he wasn’t a Regular Guy! 

Gertrude had slipped her naked arm around his waist, 
beneath his coat, and he could feel her fingers clutching 
at him. . . . What was she squeezing him for? Great 
day! 

_ Unwittingly he allowed his hand to rest on the hot 
flesh of her shoulder. She shivered violently. “Oooo!” 
she breathed, and lifted her face to his. 

Paul hesitated, then closed his eyes, puckered his lips 
wryly, and pecked clumsily at her. Before he could raise 
his head she had hooked a tense arm up, cupped the palm 
of her hand over the back of his head, and was drawing 
him down to her hungrily. Paul felt quivering lips bruis- 
ing his. 

He jerked loose from her grip and hastily wiped his 


_ drew back, rigid and resistant. He took his hands com- 
pletely away from her. He asked himself frantic ques- 
tions. What was wrong with the darn gal? Was she 
scared, or something? The boy was quite frightened and 
slightly sick. ; 

. . - slowly she relaxed. Like a deflating balloon she 
slipped down until she sat silent and upright several inches 
away from him. Paul breathed more easily as he straight- 
ened his rumpled clothing. 

“Let’s go home,” she said presently in a small, flat 
voice. 

Paul needed no second bidding. He quickly started the 
Ford, jockeyed a turn on the narrow road, drove back 
to the pike and thence to Westfield. He stopped in front 
_ of the plain frame house where Gertrude Humphreys 
lived with her widowed father. She stepped from the 
machine without a backward glance. 

“Good night,” said Paul politely. 

The girl said nothing, but walked away with her head 
hung low. 

Home and in his room, Paul sat for a long while on 
the edge of his bed, staring into darkness. 

He felt very thankful, but he could not decide just what 
for. 


VI 


It was a heavy, foggy, depressing night. The air lay as 
stale and motionless as an old horse blanket. It was the 
sort of night when strange odors creep out from their 
hiding places and wander on the streets. Odors from old- 
fashioned country smoke-houses and back-houses; ghosts 
of poorly-buried chickens and long-dead cabbages, and 
once an unmistakable whiff of sour corn mash. 


rdly, worried corrugations appearing on his forehead. 
_ She cornered him, captured him, climbed at him and 
hrew both arms about him tightly. Paul struggled and 


O = Buck tae nat once x cheplayed the 3B 
yrother air toward Paul which both of them secre 
valued so much. Not a word had been spoken since 
left the pool room. At last Buck broke the — sil nce 
_ brutally. ee 
“Well, Skeeter,” he said harshiys ‘you had to go aad ea 
do it, didn’t you?” bei 
“You mean—Gertrude?”’ Paul cringed as he remem- 
bered another night walk and a promise exacted. oes 
“Yes, Dirty Gertie, damn her! But, aw hell, Skeeter, a 
I don’t hardly blame you for givin’ me the horse-laugh on 
that Christly talk I tried to put out a while back—that _ 
_ first night you wore your long pants down town. I oughta 
known I was makin’ a fool outa myself. A popular kid 
like you is gonna go after it sooner or later, anyhow.” — 
“But, Buck!’ protested Paul in alarm, “I didn’t—Great 
day! You don’t mean you think that I—” 
“Aw, I guess you're all right, as far as that goes, but 
Td hope if you was gonna go after it at all you’d be 
mighty careful, ’specially with her. I don't think that 
about you, Skeeter.” are 
“But gosh, I mean I didn’t at all, not even— x! 
“I getcha, all right. No need of the messy de- 
tails... .” Buck’s philosophical tone lowered and 
changed to one of loose-lipped salacious interest. “What 
d’ya think of her, anyhow, Skeeter ?” 
Paul was silent for a long, crushing moment. 
ee Dirty Gertie’s the ole red hot rocks,” he said 


grimly: then began to cry eye to himself in the dark- 
ness. 


CHAPTER VI 


a ra o'clock. 


I 


The township-owned school busses, clumsy, many- a 
windowed, and mud-spattered, backed up along the curb 


in front of the high school to take on their cargo of 


shrieking, scuffling children. They lumbered away, the 
- absurd little warts of Ford motors on their front ends 


very noisy and important, taking the scholars back out 
into the corn country . . . from Cicero to slop-buckets. 

Paul played ball without much enthusiasm for nearly 
two hours, then strolled slowly homeward with Howard 
Alkire, a popular Junior. Alkire was an extremely good 


- guy without being quite Regular. He rarely touched any 


sort of liquor, smoked incessantly, was rather poor in 
his studies and held the Westfield Township Centralized 
(High School record for having the greatest number of 
consecutive dates each with a different girl. He was seven- 
teen years old, of medium build, medium complexion, 
doubtful medium intelligence and somewhat more than 
medium in the matter of good looks. Eventually he would 
be the Alkire half of Alkire & Coons, Grocers, and would — 
jolly scrawny housewives into large grocery bills and be 
a respected, wide-awake, prominent citizen, which is only 
a clumsy grown-up way of saying “‘Good Guy.” 

He and Paul took a leisurely pace along through the late 
afternoon. They discussed foot ball signals, the swell 
weather, Miss Fay’s smile, the last pie-throwing comedy 
at the Hollywood Theater, and the habits of certain fur- 
bearing water rodents Pay referred to as “mush- 
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rats.” The trapping and skinning of these same “mush- 
rats” was a popular winter sport in Westfield. Finally the 
boys got around to a rather one-sided conversation about 
girls and Alkire said: “Say, Skeeter, got anything special 
on for next Saturday night?” 

“Not’s I know of now, Hungry,” replied Paul, calling 
‘Alkire by his common title, one of those irrelevant nick- 
names which so often attach themselves to high school 
boys. 

"Well, then,” continued Hungry, “How d’ja like to get- 
cha a date and go some place with Eunice Fulton and me? 
A double date, you know.” 

“Why, sure, that'd be hot rocks,” agreed Paul easily— 
Paul, who had never had a genuine premeditated auto- 
mobile-riding date in his life. 

“Aw right, I'll come around for you ’bout seven o'clock 
Saturday night. . . . Now don’t bring any licker along, 
Skeeter,” he added uneasily. 

Paul thought carefully for a moment. Then: “Well, 
aw right, Hungry, I won't,” in the tone and manner of 
a wicked old pirate consenting to attend a Sunday School 
picnic minus his cutlass and pistols. 

“And better getcha a decent wench for Saturday,” ad- 
vised Hungry. “Eunice is particular as hell who we double 
date with.” 

“Needn’t worry—I'll get a good kid, awright.” 

“Well, s'long, Skeeter.” 

“S’long—see you to-morrow.” 

Paul walked on home whistling, acutely conscious that 
he had been invited to double-date with a hot rocks Junior 
sheik. He swaggered a little as he crossed his porch, en- 
tered the hall and tossed his books on the stairs. 

Straight back to the kitchen he went, a hungry young 
male animal, He found his mother in a rocking chair 
reading a bright paper-jacketed love story. 

“How about some supper, Mom?” 

“There’s a rice pudding in the oven and a little cold 


s no per aee There’ s plenty. of Se 
fo ie want to eat itt” : 


tehien fe: ate a slice of ele and jam, then aioe te 
re the oven and dug the center out of the rice pudding 
rith a spoon. 
His supper finished, he clumped up to his room and sat _ 
down to stare unseeingly at the three school books he had 
_ brought with him and stacked on his littered table. 
. A date! Great day! A date with Ruth Sherwood! 
It somehow seemed to him as if Ruth had always been 
waiting for him to ask her on dates... . Ruth, and a 
round little mouth that laughed. 
His dreamy gaze slowly settled until it came to rest 
_ onhis ragged French book. Like a lump of butter dropped 
on a slice of hot toast, his rapturous expression melted 
away. Finally, with a rebellious growl, he slammed the 
- book down in front of him, and opening it at random, be- 
gan to “study.” 

He skimmed uncomprehendingly over a page which 
discussed the degree of comparison of irregular adjectives 
before he brought himself to consider what the day’s as- 
signment might be. After thumbing back and forth a 
moment he located it—ten English sentences to be trans- 
lated into French, so indicated by a scribbled notation, 
“write Wed.” 

Paul rattled the hodge-podge of the big table drawer 
and brought to light two lead pencils, both of which he 
sharpened elaborately with his pocket knife, the shavings 
falling unheeded to the carpet. He opened a tablet of ruled 
white pencil paper and wrote “Paul Benton’ artistically 
in the upper right hand corner and across from it, 


fee a 


rk. A full two Tanti he spent thus, sh 
ing, the graphite dust smudging his frees: 
At length, having indulged in every possible 
inary delay, he drew the French book up before him 
with his elbows resting on the table, stared long and 
ily at the homework for Wednesday. 
The first sentence read, “My brother, whom I met in ~ 
Fs France, is a good doctor.” Paul read it over several times, 
. chewed his pencil, wound his fingers into his hair, — 
‘screwed his mouth up as if in agony, and began to write 
slowly, painfully, brokenly: 

“Mon frere... que jat reconter ... en France = 
... est un bonne—”’ Aw, what’n heck’s the word for 
‘doctor’? Lemme see . . . (Gonna have a date Saturday 
night—hot rocks!) Aw, yes, that’s it—“medicine’—un 
bonne medicine!” 

He scribbled the distorted word down hastily, accent 
marks unheeded, then sat back and scanned the finished. 
sentence. Suddenly his brows gathered. “Reconter?’”’ 
Didn’t look just right. Maybe it should be “recontre.”” 
No, guess it was—but heck— 

He finally erased the last two letters of the mangled 
verb and repaired it a trifle, still oblivious of such un- 
American things as accent marks. . . . There, guess that 
was all right! Looked better, anyway. “My brother, 
whom I met in France, is a good doctor. Mon frere que 
j ai recontre en France est un bonne medicine. .. .”’ But 
or Red McAllister already had a date with her. 

osh! 

Moving on with a satisfied, virtuous feeling, Paul 
thoughtfully scanned the next sentence: “If the madame 
lived in the mountains her health would be better. Si 
Pmadam . . . dem—? Aw, hell!” 


oe 
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r thy wniiten: French. eae ees paper a aces it 
ween ibe leaves of his book with the air of one =D 


~ Mr. Carter had assigned ae pages—from “Lincoln’s 


forehead, he began to read: 
“Since the debates with Douglas in 1858 Lincoln had 


been recognized in the West as the leading man of the 


Republican Party, but before the Cooper Union Speech 
the East did not accord him a place beside Seward and 
Sumner.” Maybe Ruth was just kidding, sitting there 
on the steps at the party, but anyway— “No particle of 
proof could be adduced” (what’n heck’s that mean?) 
“to show that the Republican Party or any member of 
it had anything to do with John Brown’s raid at Harp- 
er’s Ferry.” Wonder if Ruth— 

And thus for precisely ten minutes, at the end of which 
Paul laid down his History book and sat quietly, really 
trying to think over what he had just read, a process 
earnestly stressed by the respected Mr. Carter. But when 
Paul found himself lost in a dim confusion in which only 
Abraham Lincoln and Ruth Sherwood were definite, he 
gave it up and passed on to Algebra, hideous and most 
loathed by the clan of Regular Guys. 

Holding the small, cloth-bound book in his hands, he 
pondered weightily. Lemme see... Mr. Irwin had 
called on him that very day, and Paul had surprised 
himself by giving a rather mediocre explanation of the 
unsavory mysteries of X-squared over 2. Mr. Irwin got 
completely around the class once every two days, which 
meant that to-morrow was a holiday for Paul as far as 
reciting in Algebra was concerned. Of course, there was 


_ Cooper Union Speech” to “The Fall of Fort Sumter.” — 
_ Paul settled back in his chair and adjusted the little lamp 
again. With a serious, almost interested wrinkling of his 


“ 


1 yawned and ae the Algebra book of ; 
- French and the History. Homer’s Odyssey was at t 
moment lying snugly in his desk in the big central | 
back at the high school. a 
- Again Paul yawned. He got up from his chair < 
opened both his big windows wide. 
Out along the west pike the headlights of a pant 
auto bobbed up and down, like the eyes of a dancing imp. Ser 
_ Paul sat down on the edge of his bed and began to unlace 
his shoes. 

Somewhere a dog barked, as only country dogs can 
bark at night; far, far out over the awakening corn-— 

ets: =." 

Too sleepy to bother putting on his pajamas, Paul ae 
into bed in his B.V.D.’s. As his clean-cut face relaxed in 
= a slight smile twitched at the corners of his lips. 

Ruth . 

‘The wheezy little old scroll-work clock on the kitchen 

shelf below bonged once... . eight-thirty. 


II 


She laughed gayly and tossed her head in the bright 
sunshine as she and Paul sat on the front steps of the 
high school building during the noon hour. “Saturday 
night? Well, I can’t say for sure. Tell you to-morrow, 
Paul.” 

“Aw, come on, Ruth, tell me now,” Paul pleaded, coy- 

ertly devouring with his eyes the feathery curve of her 
throat as she threw her head back and smiled merrily 
up into the clear May sky. 

She looked sideways at him from the extreme corners 
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DW With : a A pwns flash of pink 


prang to her feet. 2 

‘aul was up by her side in an instant, a trim young. 
urtier before his queen. ‘“That’s swell Ruth,” he 
gasped; “ ’bout seven o'clock be all right with you?” 


“You bet!” She stood at the top of the broad cement 
steps and twinkled down at Paul. With an agreeable ~ 
_ shock of pleased surprise he felt her tiny fingers warm 
his. For a moment he stood looking up into her sparkling 
_ light brown eyes, his lips half parted to breathe some- ° 
thing worshipful. The gorgeous spring sunshine bathed 


them in its warm, gentle beams . . . and the cold metal 
gong blared out a harsh summons. 

The groups of young folks who had been basking on the 
steps unwillingly shook themselves out of the blissful 
lethargy of spring fever and trooped inside through dusty 
halls to the long assembly room. From the line of mud- 


_ spattered Fords parked along the curb in front, girls and 


boys hastily piled out, generally one boy and one girl 
emerging from each machine, the girl powdering her 
NOSE 5s 

Wonderful spring weather gave way to stifling class 
rooms made hideous with chalk-veined blackboards. 
Young love drenched in sunshine was suddenly bound, 
gagged, and thrown across a sizzling rack of sharp- 
edged Algebraic characters. 

Paul dreamed, yawned, built roseate castles on the 
fleecy clouds he could see from the History class room 
windows, and was rather incoherent on the subject of 
Lincoln’s Cooper Union Speech. 


Tit 


Fearsome was the toilette of Paul Benton on Satur- 
day afternoon. He shone, he glistened, he was radiant and 
pink, when at last the ritual was done. 
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’ Mr. Benton was away on one of his irregular and fre- 
quent business trips; Mrs. Benton scarcely heard the boy’s 
mumbled “Just goin’ up town a little bit,”-as he went 
out. =f 

With a tense nervousness in his gait he met the small 
sedan of the Alkire family. He climbed into the back seat 
with a casual, “’Lo, Hungry,” and an uncertain look 
towards Eunice. 

Out on the west pike to the Sherwood farm Hungry 
drove, Paul bouncing around in the empty back seat with 
a distressed look on his face. When the car stopped he 
slid out and crossed the wide lawn towards a spreading 
farmhouse, an adamantine grin. of self-consciousness 
rapidly forming on his face. He knocked timidly. A 
broad-faced motherly woman who smelled pleasantly of 
hearty supper-getting opened the door and let him into 
the living room. Paul stood hat in hand, shifting uneasily 
from one foot to the other as his gaze wandered over the 
oak-and-leather davenport and the stove masquerading as 
a metal Victrola which are the two most essential features 
_ of a good corn belt living room. Several large brothers in 
overalls ate loudly at an oilcloth-covered table in the 
kitchen and glanced curiously in at Paul. They had mud 
on their boots, needed haircuts, and were discussing or- 
ganic soil chemistry and scientific breeding systems as 
viewed by the government farm experts. 

Then Ruth bounced down the stairs, a brisk dream 
in pink taffeta. Paul’s uncomfortable trance vanished. 

“Good evening, Ruth,’ he said, just as he had re- 
hearsed it. 

She plunged into a light gray coat, adjusted a jaunty 
hat, and bubbled over with laughing conversation. Paul 
took her timidly by the arm and together they went out 
to the machine, where the four of them sat in council 
for some moments to decide where they would go for the 
evening’s entertainment, for to stay in Westfield when 
transportation was to be had was unthinkable. 


Paws Lisa 


ot 


‘air-sized villages within a radius of twenty miles were 

mentioned, for when Youth gets hold of a steering wheel 
there is invariably some ground covered. 
_ ‘Paul made a creditable effort to be entertaining as they 
jolted over the mud road to Circle Grove, but Ruth 
Sherwood was one of those excellent girls who do not 
have to be entertained. She enjoyed herself visiting with 
Eunice, with the ride, and with making Paul want to put 
his arm around and yet not quite dare to. 

A half hour later Hungry parked the car on the Main 
Street of Circle Grove, a Main Street and a town identical 
to Westfield except that it was smaller, muddier, and 
the movie was called the “Dreamland” instead of the 
“Hollywood.” The four young people got out of the 
machine and stolled up the sidewalk, which was crowded 
with loud-talking farmers in town for Saturday Night. 
‘Paul felt clammy and weak as he and Ruth passed a 
rowdy group of hangers-around in front of the pool 
room. Great day! What if one of those tough guys would 
do something—would say something bad to Ruth? Des- 
perately he tilted his hat down over his eyes and concen- 
trated on appearing as tough as the worst of them. 

Every person on the sidewalk was there for the express 
purpose of staring fixedly at him—that Paul took as an 
undisputed fact. If one person in every twenty or so 
gave them the least glance, hot and cold needles climbed 
‘Paul’s spine as linemen climb a telegraph pole. He and 
Ruth were no different appearing from a dozen other 
young couples abroad that evening, but Paul saw himself 
as an unusual spectacle which seemed excruciatingly 
funny to the world in general, and tough-looking pool 
room guys in particular. 

But he got through the ordeal without collapsing or 
taking to his heels and they went into the Dreamland 
Theater, Hungry obligingly buying both pairs of tickets.. 

The movie was really good—it had gotten a laugh on 
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‘Broadway some six years previous to its Circle ‘Grove 
booking. The comedian was sufficiently slapstick to ap- 
peal to the more childish side of the audience, and soon 
the two couples were convulsed with laughter, Paul laugh- 
ing loudest of all. During the latter part of the show 
he and Ruth got to holding hands under cover of his hat, 
and the comedian’s antics grew even funnier. 

Ice cream after movies is virtually universal among 
young Americans. Eunice, Hungry, Ruth and Paul 
pushed into a dingy confectionery parlor and took seats 
in one of the four little booths built along the wall in 
crude imitation of what the proprietor had seen in a fine 
restaurant while on his last trip to the city. 

The girls giggled and ordered cherry sundaes. Paul 
waited until Hungry took a chocolate milk shake, then 
followed suit. 

“Gee, wasn’t that hot rocks the way that guy in the 
pitcher show jumped off that bridge and landed in that 
row boat ?” 

“Yeah, that was swell, but I liked it better when there 
wasn’t any bottom in the boat and he went on through 
and that big ole lobster got ahold—” Paul’s voice broke 
and he laughed till he was slightly red in the face. 
“Gosh! he concluded weakly. 

“T thought ‘The Love Cottage’ last week was just 
too sweet for anything, didn’t you?” said Eunice, leaning 
across the syrup-streaked table towards Ruth. 

“Ooo yes, I just love Maurice Ramon’s pictures, and 
gee, kid, did you see him in ‘Too Many Wives’? That 
was swell.” 

“Aw, ole Maurice Ramon—TI can’t stand him,” grum- 
bled Hungry with pardonable masculine dislike. “Why 
don’t the dumb guy get a job doin’ somethin’—not just 
lay around on lounges and neck wimmin.” Being an es- 
tablished sheik, Hungry could speak freely before the 
girls, while Paul, in his youthful uncertainty as to how to 
act, remained on a polite tension. 


; unny ‘the way that guy put 
. that bath tub to make it sey ringin’ ?” 
Paul quickly. 
_ Yes, they agreed, it was sy ee ee The 


waddled up to the booth and slammed down a tray bear- pies 


ing the sundaes and milkshakes. He scribbled a figure on 

a scrap of paper and laid it face down on the table— 

another transplanted bit of city elegance. 

Paul really didn’t see the check at first, as he 
sucked rhythmically on two straws. Ruth flirted daintily 
with him over spoiled cherry syrup and stale peanut 
dust. 

A little Pe his roving eye fell upon the slip of paper 
and an idea occurred to him. Surreptitiously he slipped 
his hand into his trousers pocket. Ah, still there!—two 
quarters, obtained by near-tears, extortion and sulking; 
and one dime, obtained by means known only to himself. 
Again he glanced at the check, then at Hungry, who had 
finished his milkshake and was unashamedly indulging 
in a little preliminary necking. Lemme see—two sundaes 
and two milkshakes would “be sixty cents, at country 
prices. 

Paul cleared his throat, shuffled his feet, rattled his 
glass and when he thought he had attracted the attention 
of the others, reached out and picked up the check, say- 
ing pompously : 

“Well, guess I'll take this!’ 

Hungry raised his head, smiled a matter-of-fact smile, 
and submerged again. 

Soon a loud gargling noise from Paul’s straw an- 
nounced to him that he had struck bottom in the milk- 
shake glass. He pushed it away with a satisfied sigh. Ruth 


It gave him a wonderfully mature and sporty fe 
to slam fifty—gosh, where’s that dime ?—no, sixty ce 
and the check down before the dirty old man as t 
walked out. The sidewalk was much less crowded wh 


they came out of the ice cream parlor, for now it was = 
nearly ten o’clock. They piled into the small sedan and 


f . »started back over the road they had come on. 


Eunice settled her head on his shoulder, his arm de« 


scended snugly and he drove on surprisingly well with 


one hand. He straddled ruts and dodged chuck-holes with 
the effortless skill of a drive born to the corn country. 
Paul stared, then lifted his own arm and draped it 
loosely along the seat back of Ruth. She smiled and slid 
over in the far corner away from him. He moved after 


A little way out of town Hungry lifed his arm, 


ait 


her. She smiled again and slid an inch toward him. Her | 


face was dim in the darkness, but he could feel her laugh- 
ing eyes. . . . They giggled, and caught at each other’s 
hands . . . a pastoral in a Chevrolet. 

“Goddam!” yelped Hungry, suddenly swerving the 
car almost into the left ditch to avoid crashing into a 
machine parked half up on the road without lights. 
— snapped bolt upright in the seat. Hungry slowed 

own. 

“Aw heck,” he grumbled, “parked right in my own 
special place under the big oak tree! Well, there’s more 
good parkin’ on up the road. Bud Bartholomew, wasn’t 
it, Eunice?” 

A few hundred yards farther. on, Hungry coasted 
over into the grass, yanked the handbrake into place, 
snapped off the lights and briskly turned to the real busi- 


spi the entie: ee ae of his eat They. sey 


the rear. 
_ After sitting in embarrassed silence for some time, 
_ Paul began timidly to close in on Ruth, and she sur-— 
_ rendered. This consisted in allowing Paul’s arm to rest 
_ lightly across the back of her neck while she leaned her 


head on his shoulder. They sat quietly, Paul’s nervous- 
ness slowly dissolving away into the taunting spring- 


night air. His self confidence grew. He leaned back in 
the corner and gently drew her closer to him. She did 
not resist. 

Her weight lay softly against him. His hand crept 
down her arm, closed about her waist, her warm little 
hand. She cuddled. The top of her curly head touched 
Paul’s chin. Imitative of Hungry he slid down in the 
seat until his cheek touched hers. 

Night air fanned their cheeks. The vine-covered 
rail fence loomed close at hand; beyond, the flat fields 
stretched interminably. 

To Paul it seemed brutal for Hungry to sit up, an 
indefinite time later, yawn, look at his watch and start 
the car. Ruth did not move as they jolted forward, pres- 
ently to turn out on the gritty white surface of the west 
pike. Paul’s' dreamy state began to wane as they pulled 
up in the Sherwood driveway and stopped, till by the time 
he had disengaged himself, helped Ruth out, and crossed 
the wide lawn to the front door, his old fixed grin of 
self-consciousness was again plastered from ear to ear. 
A good-night kiss, a rustle of taffeta, and she was gone, 

A three-mile whirlwind drive; ‘“Good-night, Hungry 
—swell time. Some other time? Sure!” Tiptoeing into 
the dark, silent house and up to his room. 

There he halted before his mirror and scrutinized him- 


~ down till only the top of Hungry’s head was visible from = 3 


- CHAPTER VII 


_ Westfield drowsed in the swelter of corn belt sum- __ 
mer. Paul arose quite late each morning and did pre 
cisely nothing all day. By a long, bitter campaign he had 
at last worried a dollar-a-week allowance from his busi- _ 


__ness-engrossed father, Mrs. Benton openly siding with 
her son and in secrecy frequently giving him quarters 
and half dollars for performing imaginary tasks around 
_ the house. 

In the dimness of parked sedans on lonely sideroads 
Paul Benton learned much and rapidly. He took to watch- 
ing Hungry’s actions intently, taking in the older boy’s 
every movement in an effort to perfect his own necking 
technique. 

Once, in July, Hungry obtained a date with Ethel Coons, 
one of the “good kids” of the Senior class. Ethel had a 
sister, Bessie, who worked in the Linville Ten Cent Store 
but was home on her vacation at that particular time. With 
this in mind Hungry approached Paul sociably the pre- 
ceding morning. “Say, Skeeter,” he grinned, “T’ll betcha 
Ethel’s sister would give you a date. How about it? 
Wanta come along with me and Ethel?” 

“Sure—hot rocks,” agreed Paul instantly, pleased at 
the prospect of having another name to add to a certain 
list headed, ‘‘Girls I Have Kissed.” This list was scribbled 
on a piece of tablet paper and kept in fearsome secrecy 
between the mattress and springs of Paul’s shaky white 
enamel bed. 

So Hungry had it made own to Bessie through Ethel 


a cwhat unnecessarily. 
“Tet’s all stay here this evening,” suggested Ethel, a 


- “Tt’s sure . pourin’ dogs and cats!” observed Paul, s SO 


tall blonde girl in blue. 


“Yeah, the back roads’ll be awful muddy,” supple- 


mented the practical Hungry, removing his damp coat 
and draping it around the back of a chair. 


While Mr. and Mrs. Coons sat meekly in the Sri: 


room, reading and sewing, the two couples gathered 
around a vigorous player piano and sang the printed 
words as they whirled by on the perforated paper rolls. 
In the course of some ten or fifteen minutes, Hungry and 
Ethel gravitated to the davenport and quietly fell into 
a clinch. Paul sat at the piano, rhythmically pumping 
away with his feet. 


Bessie stood back of him, her hands on his shoulders. 3 


She was a pleasingly pretty girl; impulsive and scatter- 
brained as a rabbit. Suddenly tiring of the whanging 
music, she turned, reached up, and pulled out the light. In 
the kitchen, her mother turned her rocking chair around 
closer to the light so that she might still see to sew. Mr. 
Coons, facing the open door, did not look up from his 
paper when the living room was suddenly plunged into 
darkness. 

Bessie collected three or four sofa pillows and uncon- 
cernedly arranged them in the middle of the floor. Hun- 
gry and Ethel were sprawled at full length on the daven- 
port, arms wrapped tightly about each other. Bessie 
yawned and casually motioned Paul to sit down. 

Two months before he would have stood aghast. Now 


ere ; 4 
lee ie oats canhiiel ae 


srinned eck and aha he he Koad towards 
parents, lifting his eyebrows questioningly. 
“Oh, don’t mind them!” sneered Bessie, : ‘Come on, 


ting in the lighted room ten feet away, Paul eee to 
his knees, then to his side and elbow. 

Bessie ‘pulled him down to her and slipped her arms 
about him in a manner unpleasantly reminiscent of Ger- 
trude Humphreys. Paul did not resist; neither did he im- 
mediately jump at conclusions. He was thinking. 

. Numerous and sage were the deductions the boy had 

-made and noted down in the past months, in addition to 
certain raw morsels of sheil-to-sheik advice from Hungry, 
He pondered these things quite calmly, considering the 
circumstances. Well, he concluded grimly— 

“Don’t!” snapped Bessie sternly, seizing the wrist 
of one of his hands. 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s not the least bit nice, that’s why! If 
you're not good, I’m going to get up and sit in a chair.” 
Then her rebuking tone softened and she snuggled 
closer in his arms. “Can’t you lie here and be nice and 
loving without getting all—oh, you know—acting bad?” 

And Paul Benton, to whom Gertrude Humphreys was 
still slightly bewildering, heaved a blasé sigh and said: 
“Well, I'll try to, if that’s the way you want to do.” 

But down deep inside himself Paul was much relieved 
to find out just where he stood. He felt safer. His in- 
tentions had not been nearly so bad as his actions. 

. . Gradually, insidiously, Paul began to feel an un- 
easy fever creeping over him. Suddenly he kissed Bessie, 
a strange, hungry kiss that sent disturbing new tingles 
through his body. She responded impulsively, her pliant 
body quivering. Scarlet floating fire began to ride the 
blood in Paul’s veins; his breath came heavily. 

Bessie thrust him away at arm’s length. “There you 
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go!” she exclaimed bitterly; “starting to get that way 
and making me feel it, too. You’ve spoiled everything. 
~ Oh, what’s the matter with boys, anyway?” She leaped 


we 


to her feet with a gesture of disgust. eee 

Paul slowly stood up beside her, swaying drunkenly, 
his head a spinning, throbbing, scarlet-jagged chaos. 
W-w-what had happened to him? He stepped unsteadily 
to the door and out onto the front porch. 

The rain had stopped falling. Puddles of water glis- 
tened and shimmered with reflected lights. The air was 
wet, and cool like a sick-room compress. Paul sank into 
the porch swing and sat there for a long time, gulping 
down great lungfuls of refreshing air. Quickly the pound- 
ing in his temples lessened, the fire washed out of his 
veins, his brain slowed its frenzied swirling and his tense 
muscles went limp. He felt that he was sweaty. . « » 
Gosh! What had got into him all of a sudden? 

He shook his head uneasily, and stood up to look at 
the fresh washed stars. 


II 


The second and third weeks in August, Paul and four 
other boys went camping a mile south of town on the 
grassy banks of a stream. They slept in a tattered old 
tent, ate immense quantities of canned beans, fried fish 
and stolen roasting ears, raced about three-fourths naked 
and got incredibly sun-burned. Paul wallowed in the 
grass, expanding and growing amazingly. 

In the evenings they generally built a fire and sat 
around it Indian fashion, smoking innumerable cigarettes. 
They told ghost stories and fish stories but more often, 
unfortunately, they told very dirty stories. 

The teller would shrink back to avoid the ruddy glow 
of the campfire as he told his tale, hesitating on some of 
the nastier words, while the others leaned forward, shame- 
faced but hungry for dirt. When the climax of the 


sensi “expres ug 
of laughter. Br kept at 


y, doggedly, till Paul had learned many un-— 
: y things and acquired an obscene vocabulary that __ 
anked him with the most Regular Guy in Westfield. 
One lazy afternoon he and Marty Coons discovered 
that the stock of roasting ears was exhausted, and ac- 
ordingly they set out on a foraging expedition. Clad in 
their regulation camp attire of abbreviated swimming 
runks, tennis shoes, skull caps and that’s all, they 
walked back through the narrow strip of park land which 
bordered the stream to the vine-covered rail fence where 
_ the corn field began. As they stepped from under the cool 
_ shade of the interlocking beech and elm trees, the 
_ August sun fell on their naked backs like a deluge of 
hot water. Brushing indifferently through poison ivy, they 
_ vaulted over the low fence into the tall corn. 

Long aisles of it, green and hazy, made mysterious by 
rough leaves that whispered when the hot wind wan- 
dered through. The boys ran amuck, jerking off every ear 
that looked fully grown, ripping the husk down to make 
an examination, flinging it disdainfully away unless it 
seemed to be of a superlative quality. On through the 
corn they plunged, morning-glory blossoms tickling their 
bare ribs, the uneven clods and the tough pumpkin vines 
causing them to stumble and rasp their bare shoulders on 
the saw-edged leaves. : 

Staggering under huge armloads of milky ripe ears, 
Paul and Marty plowed back to camp and dumped their 
booty down in a heap. Slipping off their shoes and caps, 
they plunged into the cool stream, where for an hour they 
splashed and dived and floated. When they came out they 
immediately fell to gathering twigs and dry branches for 
the fire. Squatting on their haunches, they blew and 


~ down ‘ic are in sree cane heen 
monstrous snapping turtle securely gagged and t 
with twigs and fish-line. “Blubber,” youngest and 
test of the Mullets, rolled out of the tent where he had 
been sleeping and joined the interested group that has 
released the vicious big turtle and were torturing it with | 
sticks and cautious toes of shoes. ay 

The huge thing’s brown, snake-like neck would flash ~ 
out venomously, the horny. mandibles snapping together — 
with a truly terrifying power. For several minutes it _ 
lurched about on its short, powerful legs, fighting like ~ 
a miniature monster of old; then the boys gleefully 
butchered it and put the delicate, tasty meat to soak in 
salt water, later to be fried. . : 

As they sat around the fire one evening, for once 
telling ghost stories, a shaft of light swept through the 
trees. A machine pulled up and stopped on the nearby 
road. A moment later Buck burst into the red ring of 
the fire light. 

“Say, Skeeter,” he barked roughly, “‘your folks wantcha 
to come right home!” 

“Why—why, how come?” Paul stammered in pained 
surprise, rising to his feet. ‘ 

“I dunno. Met your dad up town and he asked me 
wouldn’t I please drive right out and tell you to get your 
things together and come back with me.” 

“Why, say; gosh, Buck—has anything happened?” 
Unexpectedly Paul’s lips began to quiver. The com- 
bination of the ghost stories, the eerie darkness and 
Buck’s dramatic arrival stamped a weird foreboding on 
the boy’s sensitive mind. 

“Not’s I know of. Your ole man said come on back 


- away—ti | know, Bette a move 
1e, horrifying | con jectares flying in ae out of his 
like bats through an attic window, Paul stumbled — 


and little bundle of clothing. 

- Buck started the old Ford which he and Larry atts 
man owned in common, whirled it around in the dark 
and plunged off on a breath-taking spin into town. As the — 
car skidded to a halt before Paul’s house he leaped from 
the machine. He plunged into the living room and stood 


_ there with his face screwed up apprehensively, a lusty 


_ young scarecrow with long, bare, amazingly brown legs. 
“Mom! Mom!” he bleated. 

His parents rushed to him from the dining room, 
their faces shining with delight. “Paul, honey, listen 
‘Both of them talked loudly and happily, his father shak- 
ing an official-looking letter under Paul’s nose. Their 
babble rained about the boy in a bright shower. His fear 
took wings and fled as words and phrases began to stick 
in his mind. 

“Assistant Sales Manager—more money—big office 
= n0ve— 

“Paul, Paul, honey, we’re moving—going to move 
right away—to the city! Papa has—”’ 

Five glorious minutes of it, then Paul dashed up to 
his room. Snapping on his light, he leaped to his dresser 
and looked deeply and piercingly into the clear blue eyes 
of the tanned young man in the mirror. 

The city? GOSH! 


Tir 


Stunned into a happy, dazed state which prec! ded in- 
telligent anticipatory thinking, Paul plunged into the 
maelstrom of moving like an inspired maniac. He ripped 
up rugs, he tore down pictures, he packed dishes in barrels 
of newspapers and strained his back lifting enormous 


bli ndly into the tent and gathered up his two pany blank- oe e 


ve away towards—the c pp 
Envious, curious, wistful stares from the one 
irls; the pool room gang. . . . “G’bye, Larry, you 
orse’s neck! S’long, Buck. . . . Aw, darn it, a : 
in myeye ... ! Oh gosh yes, Ruth, I'll write— (by gos a 
I will) . . . G’by—sweetheart.”’ a 
A bewildering hotel with breath-taking pices 
Walking right past that wonderful picture show where 
they had canary birds hanging around in little cages. A 
meal in a dazzling white chair-arm restaurant. Streetcars: 
; that clanged and rumbled. ee 
One side of a comfortable double house. The sweaty 
moving-van crew again. Dust. Unpacking. A gobbled 
sandwich at noon, then frantically back to straightening — 
things up. A marvelous corner drug store. A friendly- 
faced boy named Johnny in the other side of the double. 
Making inquiries. Then sitting back and sighing. Lying 
awake in a strange new room listening to the strange loud 
new sounds the city made all night long outside the 
window. 
And on a bright Monday morning in early September, 
Paul Benton descended the front steps of his new 
home and walked briskly towards East High School. 
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The Pistening little roadster pulled in along ‘the eine 
silver-voiced siren tooting a greeting. “Jack! Oh, — 
<!” hailed a voice. The door swung open invitingly 

; the car came up parallel with Paul, who hesitated, then 
epped to the curb, his eyes wide with surprise. 

_ “Oh, pardon me.” The cool, well dressed young man 
behind the wheel was apologetic but not flustered. “You 
looked just like Jack Greenburk from behind. My mis- 
take.” He eased the gear stem with the onyx knob into 
low speed, then eased it out and regarded Paul suavely.. 
_ “School?” he inquired, with a lift of his arched eye- 

brows. 

“Why, yea af 

“Hop in!” 

Paul sank into the low-slung upholstered seat. His 
eyes swept wonderingly over the control board, inlaid 
with beautiful oval dials and studded with mysterious 

buttons and switches. The car leaped forward like a 
whippet. 

After a moment Paul looked timidly at the young 
gentleman who had picked him up. He sat behind the 
wheel as bland-faced and inscrutable as a Chinaman. He 
piloted the glistening little roadster past street cars and 
around other machines with skillful twists of the steering 
wheel and sudden, smooth accelerations. Unexpectedly he 
turned to Paul. 

“Think they'll put this damn closed lunch-period stuff 
over on us this year?” 
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Paul was bewildered. “Why, I dunno. ‘You see, this is 
my first year here.” oe q 

“Oh.” A faintly bored look crept over the-countenance 
of the other. “Where from—LeDure?” He named a 
nearby intermediate school. 

Paul had never heard of LeDure, but he had presence 
of mind enough to come back quickly with, “No—West- 
field.” 

Those polite eyebrows lifted again. “Westfield?” he 
repeated, looking more bored every second. “Don’t believe 
I ever heard of the dump. Prep school?” 

“No, it’s a high school. Westfield’s a town.” 

“Oh. You’re from out of town, huh? Well. . . . Why, 
saaay, you don’t mean Westfield—that little hick dump 
*bout thirty miles back in the sticks ?” 

“Gosh, Westfield’s no hick dump—there’s more’n seven 
hundred people lives there.”’ 

The bland-faced driver laughed silently for a few mo- 
ments. ““That’s rich!’ he murmured. “The country! You 
don’t look it, though—much. First time you ever lived 
in the city?” 

“Yeah,” admitted Paul meekly. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Why, Paul Benton.” 

“Mine’s Meredith—Art Meredith, alias Half-Pint. 
Gladta meetcha, Benton. . . . So you’re from the country 
and your startin’ in at dear Yeast High School. God help 
you, Benton!’ Smiling sardonically, he drove on in silence 
for a few blocks, the speedometer hovering from six to 
eight miles per hour above the legal speed limit. Sud- 
denly he swung into a wide side street and East High 
School loomed up. Paul stiffened and caught*his breath. 

An uninformed visitor would at first glance have 
thought the high school building to be the main temple . 
of some lavish cult. It was a colossal, square-shouldered 
palace of white stone and steel-framed glass. There were 
immense Doric pillars at the main entrance; a paved 


f Peictican flags flapping lastly on hele tall flagpoles, one 
5 could: have visualized grim old Romans wrapped in togas 

_ stalking through the grandeur of its halls. It seemed down- 
right sacrilegious to see foppish boys and over-painted 


es smirking and lounging against the towering Doric 
pi lars. 

Paul and Meredith alighted from the glistening little 
roadster and walked rapidly up the vast front approach; 
‘Meredith with a pleased, anticipatory expression; Paul 
gape-mouthed, dumbfounded, awe-stricken. 

He kept close on Meredith’s heels, The city boy plunged 
into a mass of shrieking, chattering young people, and be- 
came as insane as the rest. “Hi, Jack! Hi, Roger! Bill, 
old sock!’ When he greeted girls, as he frequently did, he 
swooped on them, imprisoned both their hands, dragged 
them up close to him and impaled them with a bright 
hypnotic stare. Paul had dizzy impressions of carmined 
lips, of penciled eye-brows flickering up and down, of 
cool, sleek, alabaster-and-pink little women. 

Suddenly, from all over the great building, a dozen 
clear electric bells rang out. The gay mob halted, wa- 
vered; then, like water draining from a hundred gutters 
into one central pit, trickled from the far reaches of the 
building down into the huge auditorium. 

Paul followed the crowd. He slipped into a seat and 
with wide eyes watched the sea of empty seats change 
to a sea of bobbing heads. He gazed wonderingly at the 
long stage far up in front, its backdrop silvered in a huge 
square for motion pictures. 

Into two of the three vacant seats between him and the 
aisle dropped a pair of boys. They wore loose, light- 
colored suits so extremely Collegiate as to betray them- 
selves instantly as high school cubs. Vests were not in 
evidence. Polkadot shirts and small, violent, “jazz-bow.” 
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neckties gave them a colorful appearance which was 


heightened by wide, brilliantly-figured leather belts. They 
sat down and crossed their legs, revealing vivid huddles 
of socks about their ankles. Their shoes were blunt-toed 
and of a startling reddish lemon color. 

Paul inspected them from the corner of his eye, taking 
mental notes. He was becoming painfully aware of the 
fact that his blue serge was getting shiny, and now he 
suddenly resolved to launch a new suit campaign the in- 
stant he got home. He also decided to try parting his hair 
in the middle, to put some kind of goo on it to make it 
shine, and to get a pair of yellow shoes. 

A third boy pushed in past them and sat down beside 
Paul. It was Art Meredith. 

“Hi, country,” he breezed, “how’s every little thing 
goin’ with you? What think of old Yeast High? Some 
nifty shed, what say?” 

“Swell!” breathed Paul. 

Far up in front, on the big stage, a man in a baggy 
gray suit began to talk. He was a huge man and his thun- 
derous voice rumbled all over the great auditorium. 

The things the huge man was saying did not penetrate 
into Paul’s consciousness. He turned to Meredith. 

“You're a Senior, aren’t you?” he asked politely, by 
way of making conversation. 

Meredith looked at him with that bored expression. 
“Senior? Well, this semester Tl be takin’ 9B Spanish, 
10B English, 12B History, 10oA Math., Physical Ed., 
Journalism, and Fencing if I can get in the class. Am I 
a Senior or not?” 

“Gosh I dunno.” 

“That’s it exactly. Neither do I. Neither does anyone 
else. I just go to high school, that’s all. Been here a year 
and a half and’ll probably be here three and a half more, 
unless I get kicked out. Which is damn likely.” 

Paul sat and absorbed East High lore until the meeting 
was dismissed. Then, seeing the blank look on the boy’s 


pe but with “ hel and airy ceiling. The blinds bee 


Bs ap and the room was flooded with sunshine. About eight- 


ry 


een cane-bottomed, broad-armed chairs were placed neatly . 
in rows. The room reminded Paul of a Thompson Res- 
_ taurant. 


A large, round-faced clock was built into the clean 
white plaster front wall, flanked by expensive-looking 
map cases and a few correctly uninteresting pictures. Fac- 
ing the pupils’ chairs stood a business-like flat-topped 
desk that looked as though waiting for some brisk business 
man to sit behind it and clear his throat authoritatively. 

Paul stood in a corner, biting his lips, and marvelled 

at the girls and the shiny furniture until the teacher en- 
tered. 
_ She did not look like a school teacher. She was dressed 
in rather good taste and was only medium homely. She 
motioned the pupils to sit down, which they did very cir- 
cumspectly, so as not to give the appearance of obeying. 

Paul showed her the little card he had brought with him 
from Westfield High School. 

She studied it for some time, then spoke. “You'll have 
to start in as a 10B. The work you had as a Freshman last 
year in your country high school is taught in the ninth 
grade of the intermediate or Junior High Schools here 
in the city, so that makes you a I reshman again.”’ She 
smiled. 


ree years ene high cohrah spouk are s given here, since 
your second year is your first year here, you'll have to 
register in room 208 with the 10B’s. Do you under 
stand?” 
Paul did not understand. He nodded his head and wen S 
_ plindly out into the hall without the slightest idea where to | 
find room 208. Then he remembered having heard in _ 
the auditorium that all numbers above 200 were on the ~ 
second floor. 

He ascended the palatial steps to the upper hall and 
after a little tour of inspection halted before a door 
numbered ‘‘208” in small metal figures. He opened itand 
stepped into a clamorous big room. He joined a group 
of pupils who were clustered around the teacher’s desk and 
finally succeeded in attracting the attention of one, a brisk 
man with glasses. 

Paul handed him his card. “Is this the right room for 
me?” = 
The brisk man glanced at it with the hasty, annoyed 
look of a rushed box-office clerk. “No, no, no! We have 
no record of you here. This is where you belong, all 
right, but you'll have to go to the office first. We have 
no record of you here. They'll fix you up at the office.” 

The office was a merciless place with tall filing cabinets 
of the same cold olive drab steel as the lockers. There was 
a breast-high counter behind which harrassed young wo- 
men clerks raced back and forth. One of them faced 
Paul, “And you?” 

He shoved his precious card across the counter towards 
her. For an instant he had a queer, detached feeling of 
living in a steel filing cabinet world inhabited by indexed 
slips and cards. 


it the record you travel yourself? Tues 
r school. In the mean- — 


room. ae 
_ -He left the building about noon, thoroughly confused — 
_ and almost wishing that he were back in pokey old West- 

field. He blinked his eyes rapidly and forced himself to 

smile at the comparison between the stuffy two-story red 
brick building that had housed the Westfield Township 
Centralized High School, and this—this— Words failed 
him. 
_ He jerked himself sternly erect. He was a city fel- 
low now, he told himself fiercely—not a darn hick! What 
did he care about some little dump out in the sticks some- 
where? 

“Hil? A friendly-faced boy came alongside of him 
and slowed down. ‘‘You’re Paul Benton, aren’t you?” 
he inquired. . 

Paul recognized him as the boy who lived in the other 
side of their double house. “Yeah, and your name’s 
Johnny, ain’t it?” 

“Sure, Johnny Wells. Say, how do you like East?” 

“Some school!” 

“You bet it is! Have you seen the gyms?” 

“Gosh no. Have you got more’n one?” 

“You bet. One for the boys and another one for the 

irls.”” 

“Gee! Say, Johnny, how come all this grade business? 
10A and 11B and stuff like that? Why don’t they call 
’em Sophs and Juniors and so on?” 

_ ‘Well, they do, a little, the Seniors especially. But you 
see, Paul, every study here is rated by the year and the half 
year, or semester, I should say. If a fellow took straight 
31B studies all the way through his schedule he’d be 
called an 11B. But between flunkin’, droppin’ out, and 


eee ee 
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takin’ up advance work, there’s not very many that have’ 
regular schedules like that.” xe 


Paul nodded his head thoughtfully. oes 
- “Ever been in the Boy Scouts?’ Johnny demanded ab- 
ruptly. 


“Why once, a little.” Reminiscences of a crude, half- 
hearted attempt at a Scout troop in Westfield came back 
to Paul. “There was a young minister in the town where 
I lived and he thought he’d get up a Scout troop but heck, 
in the first place there wasn’t enough kids, and in the sec- 
ond place—aw, they just didn’t take to it. They all 
dropped out and the troop busted up. I passed my Tender- 
foot tests all but tyin’ the knots, and I knew mosta them. 
Acourse I’ve forgot it all by now. Can’t say’s I think 
much of the whole business.” 

“What?” Johnny was aghast. 

Paul hastened to make amends with his new friend. 
“‘Acourse now, Johnny, I don’t know anything about the 
city Boy Scouts; all I can say is that I never heard of 
a troop of Scouts in a little town where there could only 
be one troop that ever amounted to anything.” 

“Well, maybe you're right there, ’cause there’s gotta 
be competition to make good troops, but you’re all wrong 
when you say you don’t think much of the Scouts. Why, 
you oughta see my troop line up and drill. What say to 
gettin’ in our troop? Troop 30?” 

“Gosh, I dunno. I’ll ask the folks about it.” 

“That'll be swell. Say, and listen—” 

They walked on in the bright September day, Johnny 
gesturing enthusiastically as he talked of signalling, of 
camping, and how swell it was to be a patrol leader. 

In the afternoon he took Paul over into his house, where 
they looked at his chemistry set and electrical apparatus ; 
then upstairs to his bedroom to exclaim over his Boy 
Scout coat and its sleeve sewed full of colorful Merit 
Badges. They pawed over boxes of snapshots taken “at 
camp”; they tuned in on Johnny’s home-made radio set. 


eS 


hat he would go 
Friday evening. 


ai. 


3 Classes at East High began at cight-fourteen—not 2 
long blocks to school the next morning by himself, fear- 


_what they’d do to a guy if he was tardy? 

Again he felt a mighty awe sweep over him as the 
temple-like immensity of the high school building loomed 
up. He brought himself to loiter on the curving stone 

_balustrades. There was a half-wistful, half-wondering 
smile on his lips as his eyes took in the scene. 

The girls’ vivid dresses and slickers were scattered 
across the noble white background like scraps of gay 
ribbons. The boys, in their loose fall suits, most of them 
of light-colored material and all too large at the bottoms, 
strutted about or slouched along the balustrades kidding 
the girls. Everyone went bare-headed, with the exception 
of a few impossible persons who had no desire to be 
Collegiate; boys sleek and greasy; girls frizzy, curly, or 
soft and close-lying. 

Paul’s foolish young heart went out in a great yearn- 
ing to these grotesqueries. Oh, if he could only dress 
thus, and chat cleverly with sophisticated little women in 
vivid dresses! A group of girls passed by, a small gale of 
rustling slickers. Paul stared after them, his brow wrin- 
kling as he studied the fancy initials and brightly-colored 
pictures inked on the backs. He had started to remember 
something when the clarion of the bells shrilled out from 
within the building and the rushed confusion of the day 
before descended on him like a bucket of ice water. 

Remembering he was to receive his schedule that day, 


isurely nine A. M. as in Westfield. Paul walked the ten _ : 


_ ing every minute that he would be late. Gosh! Wonder 


. ‘Here’ s your schedules she eds “your regi 
tion teacher will fix up your Physical Ed. and electives. 


Paul walked slowly out of the office studying the — = 


slip which set forth: 


I oA Fr. Sore 

II 10oB_ Eng. 102 

IH 
IV ioByHis->s.. 218 3 
oe V Noon 

VI 

VII 

Vill 

IX oA Alg. 16 


Room 208 was in an uproar, as it had been before, — 


and there was a larger, more excited group around the 


desk in front. Paul slipped into a seat in the rear of | 


the room to collect his wits. 

“Le’s see your schedule,” said the boy i in front of him, 
turning around abruptly. They compared slips critically. 

“You from LeDure?” inquired the boy, looking at 
Paul keenly. 

“Nope; Pm an out-of-town pupil.” =. 

“Oh. Say, the dumb dodos gave you lunch the fifth, 
didn’t they? That’s my lunch “period, too. But look at 
your Algebra—way down in the ninth! Jeesy, I’d raise 
hell about that!” 

Most of the pupils in room 208 were fresh from the 
East End intermediate schools. They were, if one noticed 
carefully, just a little bewildered as they plunged around 


building but, being products of modern city Ju 
gh Schools, it was quite difficult to catch them off their — 


_ guard, or to tell them anything. Especially the latter. : 
. Some of them were startling specimens. It amazed Paul 
to see pimply-faced little smart-alecks, fourteen- and 


fifteen-year-olds, swaggering about with cigarette cases 
in their vest pockets; smirking runts who didn’t reach 
Paul’s shoulder wearing tailor-made suits of long pants. 
They had graduated from the ninth grade into the sec- 
ond year of high school and were extremely anxious to _ 
impress the world with that fact. They snickered and re- — 


garded with worldly-wise leers girls who were big enough 


to take them across their knees and give them that blister- 
ing spanking they all so richly deserved. 

At first Paul could not bring himself to believe that 
they were actually children in their teens. Perhaps they 
were sporty dwarfs—stunted men of adult years who 
had decided to go to school. But when he saw that there 
were a dozen or so of the things out of the two hundred 
fairly normal boys and girls, he turned to Joe Zollinger, 
his new-found friend, for enlightenment. 

“Say, Joe,” he said, with an effort to sound casual, 
“who’s that fellow over there? With the yellow shoes?” 

Joe looked. “Him? Oh, he’s just one of those gA’ 
sheiks from Buckley.” 

“Gosh, he makes me sick!” 

“What’s wrong with him?” 

“Why, just look at him! Struttin’ around all pimply 
and grinnin’, and the little squirt’s got on long pants, 
100.2; 

Joe defended him. “Well, his old man’s probably got 
plenty dough, so he just started his sheikin’ a year or so 
eatlier’n most fellows.” 

Paul continued to stare at the boy with that peculiar 
little curl of the upper lip one sees on the faces of the 
crowd before the reptile cage at the zoo. 

After pushing and crowding about the desk in front 
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for Some minutes, Paul finally faced the brisk man 
teacher again. He laid his schedule down before him si- 
lently, hardly knowing just how to raise hell_about hav- 
ing Algebra the ninth. Steps 

The man did not seem to have stopped working since 
the day before. He was still very busy and very brisk. 

“Electives?” he rattled. “Why didn’t you put ’em 
down? Want to take Music, Dramatics, Art, Manual 
Training; I think there’s going to be a Fencing class; or 
extra majors—Zodlogy, Botany, or what?” His manner 
and tone were strangely akin to those of a soda foun- 
tain clerk reeling off the flavors. He waited impatiently 
for Paul to decide in a split second courses of study to 
occupy him for the next five months. 

“Why—l'll take Art,” breathed Paul. 

“Art? Very well. Tuesday and Thursday the seventh. 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday the seventh are your 
gym periods. That balances your schedule out very 
nicely, Benton—four majors, an elective, and Physical 
Ed.” Rapidly he filled in the blank squares on the lower 
part of the slip, then shoved Paul roughly away and 
started in on the next pupil. Within two minutes there 
were none in the room more excited over the small 
paper slips than Paul Benton. 

“But looky, why don’t cha take 10B English up here in 
the second period and then you could get the fifth for 
lunch and—” 

“Public Speaking’s a soft snap, but the class is full 
already. Guess [ll stick in Dramatics—that’s about the 
next biggest joke.” 

“I carried five major subjects last year and I’ll be 
damned if I’m gonna carry more than three now! I came 
to high school to have some fun, not just study and go 
to class, so—” 

“That’s Miss Sukey’s class and I’'ll drop the subject 
before Pll take it under her. Why, you can’t bluff the 
old hag at all! She makes you work like hell! Now if 


i ose hie greeted cheer ity. S ‘have they still go go t 
aa Le’s see your schedule. Why, yes, you anc 


Sieatties that class. You'll love her, country —ike : a 


5 ether they sauntered along the hall. 
“Say, Art, ain’t there an awful lot of—colored fel- 
lows here?” asked Paul, who had been noticing the 
generous scattering of black, brown, and dusky faces in 
_ the crowd. Negroes had been a rarity in Westfield. 
Art assumed an expression of utter hate and loathing. | 
_ He faced Paul with an ugly light in his eye. “Don’t say 
‘colored fellow,’”’ he barked, “say nigger! That’s the 
~_ word—nigger! Great God, how I hate ’em! Here at Fast 
you gotta eat with the stinkin’ bastards in the cafe- 
teria, sit with ’em in all your classes, undress beside ’em 
in the locker room, play basket ball shoulder to shoulder 
with ’em when they’re drippin’ greasy with sweat—it’s 
niggers, niggers, niggers from morning till night!’ Art 
flushed scarlet and choked on his profanity. 
A hostile look crept into Paul’s eyes as he watched 
the sons and daughter's bf the well-to-do East End 
negroes swagger past. They were nearly as cocky and 
over-bearing as the white boys and girls who jostled 
them so disdainfully. 

A well-dressed, handsome, young Ethiopian giant 
leaned on the corner of the drinking fountain. As the 
two boys passed, Meredith nodded pleasantly to him. 

“That's Waltman, our All-American fullback. Jeesy, 
how he can play football!” Art pridefully confided; then 
quickly added, as he saw the astonished look in Paul’s 
eyes, “but he’s a nigger!” ... 


‘A bond had somehow been established between the two 


Lee 2s A fraternal feok crept in Meredith’ Ss 


boys. “Seems to me I’ve heard there’s lots of stills down 
through that part of the country. Plenty of hot dates, — 
J ’spose ?” ens 
“Yea, bo!” cried Paul, but for some reason hesitated 
to elaborate. 
“But old Yeast High School has got ’em all licked 
when it comes to that!’ declared Art proudly, gesturing 
_at the girls who swirled about them. “Here comes Fritzie 
now.” He indicated a flashy little minx in a skin tight red 
velvet dress. “You gotta meet Fritzie some of these nights, 
country.” He smiled wickedly at her and she winked in 
return as she passed. Art turned to Paul with a crooked 
grin. “Gee, she’s a nifty little bitch. And slung together, 
what say?” 

Paul gulped several times and blushed furiously. 
“Yeah,” he agreed, his voice almost a whisper. 

They entered room 102. Art steered Paul to a chair 
in the extreme rear of the room, explaining: “The Old 
Hoss won’t call on you so often back here.” 

The “Old Hoss” entered and surveyed her class bale- 
fully. She was a tall shriveled old woman with snapping 
eyes and cruel, thin lips which always looked as though 
she was on the verge of saying something sarcastic. 

The remainder of the day was a whirl to Paul. As he 
walked out beneath the Doric pillars at twelve-thirty, his 
bearing was almost jaunty. 

At the top of the sweeping front steps he encountered 
Johnny Wells. They walked home together again, plan- 
ning to go down town that afternoon to buy their school 


3 "As Tehaae Sescdteee: over the Gre by tacos 


F ing breathlessly about the painted little Jezebel that Mere- 


Bee dith had pointed out. 


. My assistant patrol leader is working on For- 
oe Merit Badge, and gee, Paul, you oughta see 

im 
Nifty . . . and slung together, what say?” 

Mr. Benton was home for lunch, and had brought with 
him an automobile salesman. A shiny new beautiful se- 
dan stood at the curb as Johnny and Paul parted and as- 
cended their respective front steps. 

Paul broke through the salesman’s barrage of high- 
powered selling talk for an instant only: “Dad, I gotta 
have about five dollars for school books!” 

Mr. Benton handed his son a five-dollar bill and turned 
eagerly back to the auto salesman. Paul stuffed the bill 
in his pocket, bolted the remainder of his meal and fled 
for fear his father would come to his senses. 

That afternoon Johnny conducted him on an explora- 
tion tour of the down-town section. Paul discovered that 
his friend had three of the four needed books left from 
the year before and would sell all of them to him second 
hand. Accordingly, Paul bought only one new book and 
came back from down-town with three dollars and 
seventy-five cents in his pocket. The second hand books 
from Johnny took the seventy-five cents, making a net 
profit of three dollars for the afternoon’s financeering. 


contest Troop 30 had staged, Paul found himself wonder- 


CHAPTER IX 
I 


Gulping down the last of his cocoa—Paul and his 
mother both drank it for breakfast instead of coffee— 
Paul leaped from the table out into the front hall. He 
snatched up the school books he had not studied or even 
thought of, donned his hat, then stopped abruptly. On a 
sudden impulse he turned back to the mirror in the coat- 
rack, removed his hat, and surveyed himself from all 
angles. He smiled approval; discarded his hat and walked 
out into the cool morning sunshine bare-headed. 

A milestone had been passed; a new era dawned. Paul 
had taken his first step towards being Collegiate. 

His own verbal description of himself as he swung 
along would have been vague indeed, but he cherished 
in his heart a rather definite picture. This was of a tall, 
extremely muscular Man who had about him an utterly 
unnerving air of absolute sang-froid; so grim, self- 
contained and imposing that passers-by—especially girls 
—actually cringed in his presence. He strutted, he swag- 
gered, he was on parade; the world came to its front win- 
dows to watch Paul Benton go by. 

And when two paint-daubed stenographers in a Ford 
coupé passed him, appraising his trim figure with their 
beady eyes, he blushed and nervously accelerated his pace. 

Milk trucks jangled their cases of bottles musically as 
they passed, the sound’ ringing out like the flat, wet 
notes of a xylophone. The thundering yellow street cars 
were jammed with bleary-eyed “morning office-goers. 
rowzy women in kid curlers and formless house-dresses 
were sweeping front porcies. The proprietor of the A & P 
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apr 
wie a long-handled mop. ? street cleaner 1 
ir from “Il Trovatore.” ag 
Paul sighed with a strange new yearning ee 
The sharp, glittering armor of the city was bright in his’ 
eyes. He expanded. He felt like bursting into song ashe 
_ stepped jauntily along towards school. Already he was — 
in love with the city; he was mad for all the brilliance | 
and multi-colored artificiality the city had to offer. 
___ _He wanted it—suddenly craved it, with a keen tingle 
4 of desire. 


It 


East High School shifted its gears up out of low into 
second, then back into high and tramped on the acceler- 
ator. Full time schedules were in force. 

Pupils cursed and muttered grewsome maledictions be- 
cause teachers refused to allow them to arrange their 
classes to suit themselves. The ideal schedule, sarcastically 
observed Old Hoss, seemed to begin along about the 
fourth period in the morning, lunch the fifth and sixth, 
study the seventh, and home the eighth. 

Certain teachers were shunned or eagerly sought after. 
Many dark deeds of forgery and falsification were per- 
formed by sadder, wiser, flunkees to avoid being in any 
class conducted by the Old Hoss. A nice old mild fat 
professor, affectionately dubbed ‘Piggy,’ suddenly be- 
came the ideal Geometry teacher. Students fairly fought 
to get in Piggy’s Geometry classes, for had he not passed 
twenty-seven out of an exceptionally dumb class of 
twenty-eight the previous semester? Then Piggy for 
Geometry, by all means! 

The gayly illegal high school fraternities brazenly 

“rushed” every male child who drove a car, could ob- 
tain liquor, and whose father made not less than $5,000.00 
a year. 


ously Collegiat ds o 
“slogans” and amateur sown ‘The mi 
Hive these adornments could be made, the more 
giate the Ford, according to high school standards. 
made you wonder as to the mental perspective of a youth 
who would day after day drive about the streets in a car 
scrawled over ith obscenity that disgusted every 
eae passer-by. x a oe 
oe By the end of the week, schedules were nearly all 
settled, room numbers were learned, lockers and audi- - 
torium seats assigned. The cafeteria opened. Clubs elected 
their officers. iS 
When the first empty half-pint bottle of the new sea- 
son was found in the boys’ lavatory, school was said to 
have really begun in earnest. . 
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III 


“Hi, country, old sock! Gee, have you got lunch reg- 
ular this period? . . . Say, you forgot your knife and 
fork. Piggly Wiggly, just like Fritzie, this dizzy cafe- 
teria is. Gonna try breaded pork chops? Guess I will, too. 
And [ll take lima beans—yes, please. Jeesy, country, 
don’t pass up our Yeast High School special ham sand- 
wich. That sandwich is a bastard—don’t miss it. Just 
snatch ’em off the plate, that’s it. . Milk? I don’t like 
it very well but it’s all there is to ‘drink. (Rather have 
gin!) Gonna take two? A milk-fed, huh? Yea, bo, lemme 
at that lemon pie. . Get your change ready—they’Il 
rush you past the cash ome mighty fast. Look out 
you don’t drop your tray. . . . Twenty-eight cents? 
Ouch! Say, lend me three cents, country. Thanks, Don’t 


“Art “Meredith and Patt, carefully balancing their trays, ae 


threaded their way ‘through the maze of little tables amid 


the buzz of the high school cafeteria. At a table in the 
corner they sat down. . 

Joe Zollinger, Paul’s 10B classmate and counsellor, 
joined them. ‘Gee,’ he marvelled, “this sure beats the 
cafeteria at the school where I came from!” 

“Pretty nifty little dump,” admitted Art. “What say, 
country ?” 

“Yea, bo!’ agreed Paul. Then he grew reproach ful. 
“Looky. here, Art, ” he protested, “you gotta quit callin’ 
me ‘country’! I may have come from a damn little hick 
dump ’way back in the sticks but just the same I’m gonna 
show you some of the niftiest hot-time city steppin’ out 
you ever saw. Come on now, ring off!” 

“O.K.—Paul,” smiled Art, looking at him curiously. 

“That’s better... . This pork chop’s pretty keen, 
what say?” 

“Yeah. . . . So you’re gonna be a big-time sheik, are 
you, country—I mean Paul. Well, I guess you could be, 
all right, but— Ever hear of the Palace? The old shed 
opens to-night. I'll be ’round for you *bout seven-thirty 
and we'll take in the dump. What’s your street address?” 

Paul told him with a pleasurable tingle of anticipa- 
tion. He did not stop to realize that he had no idea of 
what or where the Palace was—he merely knew that it 
was delightful and thrilling to be invited in such an off- 
hand manner on an undoubtedly “hot” party by a big- 
time city sheik. 


IV 


Tenderly, reverently, Paul lifted the graceful lines of 
his new suit out of its cardboard box. It was light- 


cers Ra 
The boy was fascinated with the spectacle of ieee 
in his new suit. The ogre-like dresser of the semi- 
_ farmhouse had been replaced by a smaller, lower one with 
a large mirror, before which Paul now preened. He posed, 
_ he thrust out his chest ; he gave an impromptu impersona- 
tion of a-character intended to be ‘ Soria His opinion of 
himself spattered out audibly. . .. “Jeesy! Pretty keen! 
Nifty, what say?” eee 

His left eye-brow elevated, he strolled languidly down 
stairs, the wide trouser bottoms flapping dejectedly in true 
Collegiate style. His father, looking up suddenly from 
the evening paper and seeing his son before him, began to 
bellow. 

“Good Lord, Cora—what did you let him get such an 
outfit as this for?” 

“Don’t you like it, Arnold?” Mrs. Benton came in 
from the kitchen beaming damply. 

“Like it? That mess? Why, he looks like a perfect 
jackass in it! Those britches! I always used to think that 
you had pretty good judgment, but—” 

“I think it’s very becoming on him, and the clerk said 
it was what all the high school boys were wearing now. 
Turn around, Paul, honey, let Papa see. I think it’s really 
stylish. You said the other evening that we could afford 
to dress .a little now, so I thought I’d start in on Paul. 

He’s all the boy we’ve got.” She slipped her arm lovingly 
about him. 


“Well, you sure made a fine job of it! Would you 


Paul hugged his oie ideced her ; eh went out onto 


_ the front porch and stood teetering on the top step look- 
ing up and down the street. Presently Johnny Wells 


popped out of the house on the other side of the porch, 
dressed in his full Boy Scout uniform. 

“Ready?” he grinned. 

With a start of confusion Paul awoke to the situ- 
ation. “‘Why, say, Johnny,” he stammered, “gosh, I’m 
sorry, but—I’ve gotta go ’way with the folks this eve- 
ning.” 

Johnny looked disappointed. “Oh, criminey,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and I had my star signallers all practised up to 
show you, and the scoutmaster said he wanted to meet 
you, and— Oh, heck, Paul, can’tcha possibly get away? 
I wish you’d told me sooner.” 

“Nope. .. . Sorry, Johnny, but the old man wants 
me to go.” 

Paul’s eyes traveled over Johnny’s neat, bright uniform; 
interesting and colorful with its sleeve of Merit Badges, 
the patrol colors at the shoulder, service stripes at the 
cuff, flare-out khaki breeches, rolled brown socks, tan 
ox fords. 

“Well, be sure to come down a week from to-night,” 
said Johnny. He turned to leave just as a glistening little 
roadster pulled in along the curb, its silver-voiced siren 
tooting a greeting. 


ut that Gallegiate young man fled at t es 
-Jeaped into the low, upholstered seat, vs ay 
oe perony: Ss eyes. 


ay. 


---- The Palace was listed in the telephone directory as a 
dance hall, in church circles as a Bad Influence, among © 
the college fraternities as good hunting grounds, and in — 
certain East High School sets as “some dump.” 
But to Paul Benton, as he stood watching the dancers © 
swirl past, it was a gorgeous fairyland. The lights blurred 
from blue to a red-orange, then dimmed almost out. The 
blare of the orchestra sank to a low, slow moan scarce © 
___ heard amid the shuffle of feet on the polished floor. Paul | 
could see the faces of the dancers as they swept past; 
~ flushed or pale, laughing inanely, or expressionless as to- 
tem pole carvings. 
The boy hated to admit to Art that he couldn’t dance, — 
but otherwise was very happy standing there listening 
to seductive jazz and smelling the reek of cheap perfume. 
Something i in the hectic-tinsel atmosphere seemed to meet 
his growing restlessness. The rhythm of the orchestra got 
into his feet. He stared wistfully through half-closed lids 
after pretty girls, and more than one of them winked 
back. . The Palace was good hunting grounds. 
Art came up beside him and stood watching him with 
a peculiar look in his eye. “Paul, can’t you dance?” he 
asked suddenly. 
eras he realized what he was saying, Paul blurted 
: “No!” And seeing that he had betrayed himself, he 
Giredett grinning. “Gee, I wish I could, Art!” he 
sighed, looking out into the jam. 
Art laughed silently for a moment in his bored way, 


earn 
as CBee to shout!’ Aen returned Paul. 
“OQ, K. Now listen. See that fellow comin’ towards us 
there—the kinda fat one—well, watch his feet. See? He’s 
not dancin’—he’s just sort of stumblin’ around, and he’s 
one of the big-time sheiks around here, too.” 

With a sudden fierce interest Paul began to watch the 
indicated feet. They were clad in blunt-toed orange ox- 
fords with rubber heels. They shuffled flatly, keeping 
more or less in time with the music. They slid forward 
an inch, then shoved to one side a little, slid back, stopped, 
and merely swayed; then shuffled leisurely forward again. 
Paul had not really noticed the steps the dancers were do- 
ing and he was surprised. 

“Call that dancin’ ?” he asked in astonishment. 

“Acourse it’s dancin’,’ continued Art, “and isn’t it 
easy? Now watch this fellow right in front of us—he’s 
simply walkin’ along, only takin’ shorter steps and 
draggin’ his feet. Couldn’t you do that, Paul?” 

“Why .’ Paul looked wonderingly at his own feet. 
He ioaled them uneasily. “T ’spose I could if I prac- 
ticed.” 

Art laughed again. “Practice? Why, just then you had 
your feet goin’ better than lots of the ones out there on 
the floor. Go on out and try it.” 

“Me—out there?’ Paul’s jaw dropped and his eyes 
popped open. 

“Hell, yes. You paid to get in.” 

“But, Art, I can’t dance! I'd fall down and make a 
damn fool outa myself if I went out there!” 

“Applesauce! Snap out of it, Paul—you’re in the city 
now! Make a fool outa yourself? Say, look at that fel- 
low over there by the orchestra shell—so damn drunk 
he can’t hardly stand up. Anything goes here—this is the 
Palace. You couldn’t make a fool outa yourself what- 
ever you did.” 


) try, I thought you “were gonna be a dea n 
‘sport, but I guess I was all wrong. You haven’t got t 


tee 


~ nerve?” he fared. 
Art looked steadily at him a moment, then ened 


3 “All right... . And I’ll give you a tip.” He grinned — 


a bit shame-facedly as he produced something small 
and square from his pocket. “Y’know,” he began earn- 


estly, “most the big-time sheiks come in here half stewed, — 
or at least with licker on their breath. It kinda goes right — 


with this hot jazz music. Now, I don’t like to drive that 
hack of mine around at night when I’m tight, and decent 
licker costs a helluva lot, so I use a different system. Ill 
let you in on it.” His grin became almost sheepish. “You 


eat a little bit of yeast—yeah, I know it sounds comical. 


as hell—and it gives you a breath that smells like licker 
and only costs three cents.” 

He unwrapped the tinfoil from the cake he held and 
broke it in half. “Let it dissolve in your mouth slow. . . . 
All right, go ahead and laugh. I did too, at first, but if you 
hang around dance halls very long you'll learn a lot of 
dizzy things.” 

With a puzzled look Paul obeyed, wrinkling up his 
nose at the queer, concentrated taste as the stuff melted 
away on his tongue like a dab of ice cream, but without 
any sensation of cold. 

Art made a last effort. “You can learn to dance to- 
night if you’ve got the nerve to bluff it through! Getcha 
a girl—start in slow—that’s all there is to it.” 

With a few trick orchestrations the music ceased. The 


\ 


pe ee 


Pad ‘stood Saisie the dance floor drain ae his 
head a swirl of conflicting emotions. He turned and looked — 


about. He was among strangers . . . and he did so want 
to learn to dance! But— Suddenly his shoulders snapped 


back, his eyes narrowed grimly, and he plunged into the 
_ mob, smacking his yeasty lips as he went. 


' He was brave and self-confident until he actually faced 


the problem of asking a strange girl to dance with him. 


Then his stomach quivered and his blood turned to ice 
water. What did a fellow say to ’em? He listened to the 
hum of talk about him. . . . 

“Next dance?” 

“Wrassle ?” 

“May I have the next one, please?” 

“Come on, kid, what th’ hell’s wrong with ya?” 

“Got th’ nextun?” 

“Hic! Wanta shtep it, shister ?” 

Paul compromised, repeating his chosen phrase until 
it came easily. ‘““May I have the next dance?” He cleared 
his throat, looked sinister, and pretended to himself that 
he was an old dance hall habitué. Girls drifted past, 
brushed against him, and yet every time he started to 
open his mouth his courage failed. Presently he sighted, 
standing a little apart from the crowd, a heavy girl in a 
red dress who was oh so obviously waiting to be asked 
to dance. 

Paul looked, straightened his tie, hitched up his sag- 
ging Collegiate trousers and with a ludicrously jaunty 
step walked straight at her. She brightened, and poked 
at her greasy hair with a grubby forefinger. Paul ap- 
proached to within a few steps of her and had opened 


film came over his eyes, and with his mouth | 
 ishly open, he reeled past the girl and brought uy 
thump against the soft drink counter. He clung to 
support, panting and sweating as though he had j 
finished a half-mile run. oe 
In a few minutes he recovered from his attack of 
dance hall self-consciousness and began to hate his silly 
small boy timidity. He argued, poked fun at himself, and — 
finally went back into the crowd. But the dance was half _ 
over and there were very few unattached girls. He wan- 
dered aimlessly about, heroically building up an armor 
of cocky self-assurance which was shattered into pieces _ 
the instant the music stopped and the girls trooped in off | 
the floor to separate from their partners. 

Somehow—he never knew quite how—he bumped into 
a girl, begged her pardon, she smiled at him, he felt 
frozen but managed to mumble something that sounded 
like “dance,” and he was being led out onto the glisten- 
ing floor just as the music started. 

All about him couples were gliding smoothly away, but 
Paul stood fixed to the spot, his knees shaking inside his 
spacious pantlegs like loose piston rods in a cylinder. He 
swayed horribly a moment, then pitched forward abruptly 
in long, stiff-legged ice-skating strides. A quick skid on 
the slippery floor threw him off his balance and for a 
ghastly moment he thought he was falling. Clutching 
heavily at the girl for support, he remembered Art’s in- 
junction to “‘start in slow.”’ Stabs of terrific embarrass- 
ment pierced him through and through like powerful 
electric currents. 

After a lengthy pause, he shakily shoved his left foot 
ahead two inches. But he was so near collapse that he 


; ~ Again he stood still, his flesh fairly crawling. 


able to follow Paul’s clumsy antics, lifted her head from 
his chest and frowned curiously at him. “Stewed?” she 
inquired. 

Paul nodded proudly. 

“Then better let me lead you.” She slipped a white arm 
around his tense waist and expertly guided him away. 
Desperately Paul shuffled his feet, already feeling increas- 
ingly elated at finding that he was able to stand up. 

Then, for the first time, he really began to listen to 
the music. There was an irresistible rhythm in it that 
gripped his sensitive mind. He shoved his feet in time as 
if he were—why, marching! He concentrated on taking 
even steps, keeping carefully away from his partner’s feet 

. . and he was “dancing.” 

“Oh Limehouse Blues, I’ve the real Limehouse 
Blues...” Shuffle, shuffle; easier and easier... 
“learned from the Chinkies, those sad China Blues . . .” 
He was swaying with the drunken tune. The girl to 
whom he clung so tightly was whispering, “Let yourself 
go, kid—P1l hold you up.” 

Let go? He hesitated, puzzled; and the music did it 
for him as the orchestra’s fast tom-tom rhythm slowed to 
a dreamy, snaky drawl. The red and blue lights glowed 
dimmer and dimmer till the big dance hall was nearly 
dark. Muscles relaxed, knees loosened, eyelids drooped. 
The saxophones crooned a maudlin, insinuating tale. 

“Poor Limehouse kid, going the way that the rest 
of them did. 

Paul let himself go in every sense of the word. His 
veins burned with a new fire. He was scarcely aware 
when the wisp of a girl he was dancing with shifted 
their arms till he was leading her. He did not know how 
to lead—he only shuffled forward with his arm tightly 
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t off his balance and lurched awkwardly oe one side, eos : 


The girl, used to eccentric and worse dancing, but un- — 


The il was gone ste Paul stood gasping. “He mai * 
his way to the line of chairs against the wall and sat 

_ down. There was an entirely new look in his blue eyes” 
now, as he scanned the swarming dance hall and care- 
fully studied the feet that threaded their intricate eee 3s 
over the floor. 

Presently he made his way back into the crowd and. — 
eae danced several times, gradually losing his clumsiness and 
-__ Jearning to speak to a girl without much embarrassment. 
_ A queer daze numbed his mind. Art had fairly to drag 
him away at eleven-thirty. 

The roadster hummed through the dark streets. 

“Some dump, what say? Learned to dance O. K., 
didn’tcha? I knew you would—it’s easy. That’s the way 
I learned. Next time we'll see if we can’t pick us up a = 
little somethin’.” 

Paul yawned hugely. “Yea, bo.” 

He lay on his back in his bed staring up into the 
darkness with the surprised eyes of a baby that has just 
seen a lighted Christmas tree; drifting off into troubled 
sleep and swirling dreams, the fierce tom-tom call of the 
drums beating hot and heavy in his ears. . . . 

“Oh Limehouse Blues, I’ve the real Limehouse Blues!” 


CHAPTER X 
I 


Parker’s was one of those combination restaurant, soda- 
fountain, confectionery and lounging room establish- 
ments which exert such a magnet-like attraction for 
young people, and which are invariably found near high 
schools and universities. It bore the same relation to the 
East High School cafeteria as the Ritz café bears to 
Child’s. 

It was a pretty place, decorated with East High colors 
and pennants. During the noon periods it was crowded, 
and the low ceiling became indistinct through stratified 
clouds of cigarette smoke. Feet and legs protruded from 
the dark booths. Hands were thrust out and waved to and 
fro as someone told a story requiring gestures too ex- 
pansive for the limited elbow room within. 

At the end of the store was the soda fountain, with 
its carbonated water spigots reared high, like serpents’ 
heads done in nickle. Everything was obviously arranged 
to center on the soda fountain; somehow it gave the im- 
pression of an altar within a shrine. 

And every once in so often the proprietor would find 
bottles on the floor of the booths as he was sweeping. 
They were unlabeled as a rule, and contained nothing but 
odors. Occasionally the proprietor would find it necessary 
to exchange his broom for a mop. 

Parker’s back yard was the scene of crap games nearly 
every noon. Most of the games were for mere quarters 
and half-dollars, but there had been some historic oc- 


casions. 
123 
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Paul and Art leaned against the counter amid the ef- 
fervescent chatter of the place and watched the man in 
the white jacket spear weiners out of the scalding water. 
He slapped them between split buns and slid them across 
the boards with an eye to reducing dishwashing. Art laid 
down ten cents and picked up the biggest one. Paul was 
left the runty one with the long stringy tail. 

A slinky girl somewhere in her middle teens oozed up 
alongside of Art. “Why, if it isn’t my little Fritzie!” he 
exclaimed. He slipped his arm around her waist and drew 
her up closer. “We’re just talkin’ over a big-time party 
we're gonna sling, kid. You wanta ring in on it? It’s 
gonna last three days and four nights; seven tubs fulla 
licker, and—” 

“Seen Edna this noon?” interrupted Fritzie. She 
smothered a small yawn with a pink manicured hand and 
looked at Paul through her fingers. “Who’s your friend? 
Why in hell don’t you introduce us, dizzy?’ She poked 
Art in the ribs. 

“*Scuse me, kid.”’ Art took a generous bite of ha-dog, 
swallowed and assumed a decorous countenance. “Mr. 
Benton, meet Miss Frederica Wentgill, the gin-drinkin’ 
baby with the cast iron—” He choked suddenly as Miss 
Frederica reached up and viciously snapped his elastic 
“jazz-bow”’ necktie. 

“Don’t talk like that,” she purred, “ ’cause this little 
boy looks like a gentleman.” She gave Paul an appraising 
stare that made wiggles go up and down his spine. 
She came forward and leaned on the counter close beside 
him. 

“Guess Pll bring my toys over to this sandpile for a 
while,” she announced, settling down like a soft-spined 
kitten. “You won’t send me home, will yuh?” She made 
a mock-pleading face. 

If Paul had been sophisticated enough to make an 
appropriately insulting remark, he would in all probabil- 
ity have been accepted by her as just another sheik, 


it was a epee big, walesome. smooth-cheeked coun: 
try-boy grin. There was a pretty pink blush mixed in with — 
it, too, and it spread up around the roots of his sleek — 
blonde hair and down around his collar. 2 ge 

As Fritzie watched him grin, his clear blue eyes shin- 
ing at her, something stirred deep in the thing that had 
once been a school girl’s soul. . . . ; 

She cooed, laying her hot little hand on Paul’s. 

“You look lonesome, blondie. Come on over here and 
tell Fritzie all about it.” She started to drag him across 
the room to one of the dark little booths. 

And then somebody shouted that the bell had rung, 
whereupon everyone rushed back across the street to 
school just in time to be late for their sixth period 
classes. 


It 


The Bentons’ new home was O.K., reflected Paul 
proudly as he entered the front door into the living 
room, passed through the dining room and into the nar- 
row hallway where the stairs went up to the second 
floor and down to the basement. Mrs. Benton was in the 
kitchen beyond, putting into the oven a casserole full 
of something that looked as if it were going to taste 
good. 

“Gosh, Mom, are we really gonna have some supper 
to-night?” inquired Paul, hovering about. 

“We always have good meals,” retorted his mother 
sharply. “If you don’t sit down and eat them when they're 
on the table, it’s your fault. How was everything at 
school to-day? How do you like the school by now?” 

“Yeah Say, Mom, how abgut my havin’ a pair of 
new shoes? These old gunboats are all scuffed up and 
worn out and no good a-tall. There’s some mighty nifty- 
lookin’ shoes out now, too, and they’d match my new suit 


ok even better if you shined them.” 
“Applesauce! These old things are all outa dat 
ashamed to wear ’em to school even. Why can’t I | 
~ decent shoes to wear, huh? You know darn well we « 
afford it, Mom! All the money Dad’s makin’ and buyit 
a hot bus and all that, but your own son goin’ to schoo! 
‘pretty near barefoot! Why, even the niggers have got 
_ better shoes than these and I’d like to know why—” 


“There, there, Paul,” soothed his mother, suddenly . 


soft; “‘you needn’t get so worked up about it. Maybe 
your black shoes are a little shabby. Well, you can go 
down town to-morrow and get yourself a pair of new | 
ones.” 

“Where’ll I get °em? Same place I got my suit?” _ 

“Yes. Papa has an account there—just get them 
charged.” 

“Yeah, and say, Mom, I gotta have some lunch money 
to last me the rest of the week.” 

“Why, I just gave you two dollars Monday. You surely 
haven’t spent that already, have you?” 

“Two dollars? That’s not much money. I got about 
a quarter left from buyin’ books, and lunch, and stuff 
like that. Parker’s raised the price on ha-dogs to a dime, 
too!” 

“Raised the price on what did you say?” 

“Why, ha-dogs—weinies, if you’re so dense!” 

“Here, that’s no way to talk to your mother! I won’t 
stand for it!” Mrs. Benton turned from pounding a 
steak to glare at her son. That word “dense” rankled. 
“Seems to me you're getting awfully impudent of late,” 
she continued, “Papa didn’t like it a bit the way you 
acted when he wouldn’t let you drive our new car, on 


mat, or you'll be about due for a good thrashing! 3 < 
“Applesauce!” growled Paul as he stamped out of the 

kitchen, adding savagely under his breath: ‘Nobody 

around this house better try lickin’ me, by God!’ 

“What's that you said?” 

“Aw, nothin’! he yelled, slamming ont onto the front 
porch with a rebellious scowl on his face. 

johnny Wells was sweeping the steps. He stopped, 
grinned, laid aside his broom and began to tell Paul 
about the fun he’d had that afternoon giving the First 
Class cooking tests to a group of Scouts from Troop 30. 
{But Paul refused to be interested in flapjacks and hunt- 
er’s stew, and so went on down to the corner drug store. 

The three or four drug store lizards accorded him a 
place by the newsstand. For some fifteen minutes he 
browsed among the “Art” magazines which displayed 
the nude women; then, deciding he didn’t want to miss 
supper, started for home. 

He met his father just getting out of the beautiful big 
blue sedan in front of the house. Mr. Benton staggered a 
little as he stepped over on the sidewalk. 

“Hello, Dad,” said Paul coldly, frowning curiously at 
his father. Then he caught a strong whiff of whiskey and 
he openty sneered, d 

“°?Lo, m’boy,” muttered Mr. Benton thickly, throw- 
ing his arm about his son’s shoulders. 

Paul shook off the unwelcome parental embrace and 
walked ahead. He stood at the top of the steps and 
snickered unkindly as his father stumbled and nearly fell. 

After a long session of splashing and snorting in the 
bath room, Mr. Benton descended with a laughable non- 
chalance to the supper table, Paul noted with contempt 
the owlishness of his father’s eyes, and the unnatural 
courtesy with which he spoke to his wife. But strangely 
enough, Mrs. Benton did not seem to notice the alcoholic 


pia of the traffic. You better tone fee a bit, young oe 
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breath or the most unusual civility. She was sprightly and 
gay, and cleverly worked a check for fifty dollars out 
of her husband. : ae 

After supper Paul went up to his room, where he 
was pleased to discover he had forgotten to bring home 
his books. He cast aimlessly. about for some diversion. 
Suddenly he was smitten with a belated remembrance. 
A letter to Ruth Sherwood! 

He dropped on the side of his bed, his eyes growing 
dreamy as he remembered her. Those double dates, with 
Hungry Alkire. . . . Ruth! Sighing heavily, he arose 
and went to the desk in the corner, a desk formerly his: 
father’s. He rummaged till he brought to light some pink 
stationery, a green pen and a bottle of black ink. After 
chewing the pen, rumpling up his hair and much groan- 
ing, he finally began in his flourishing hand. 

“Dear Ruth,” he wrote. ‘I have been so busy since 
moving to the city that I have not had the time to write 
anybody. It sure is nifty here. The school is the biggest 
place you ever saw—takes up a whole block and has two 
gyms and it sure is some nifty shed.” 

He stopped and chuckled as he imagined the reactions 
which the expression “nifty shed’? would produce on her 
unsophisticated mind. 

“We have a nifty new automobile and it sure can go 
some. I drive it around lots. There is a great big restau- 
tant right in the school and you can get a nifty lunch 
for twenty-eight or so cents. A bunch of us fellows all 
eat at one table in the corner and have all kinds of fun. 
One fellow, his name is Billy Finch, he got kicked out of 
Zoology for wrecking the class and he is the most fun 
in the cafeteria you ever saw. And one of my best 
friends is Joe Zollinger. Joe has got the nerve alright 
and is not afraid of anything. Art Meredith is another 
fellow, he drives a hot roadster and we go to the Palace, 
which is the niftiest dump in the world. The orchestra 


ie tie) tae 


lows up there and we ast sail Tight up and: ask ret 
rls to dance.” 
Pursing his lips hardy. he fore: is ee sen- 
tence. With a sudden wave of tenderness he added, “But — 


none of them are as pretty as you, sweetheart. Be sure _ oe: 
and don’t have too many dates with that old Red McAllis- 
ter. I wish I was back at Westfield to have dates with 


you.” 
_ He wrote on, determined to impress her. 

Ewe are living i in one side of a double house and it 
‘sure is some nifty shed. It is better than any house in 
Westfield. Johnny lives in the other side of our house 
and he is a Boy Scout, but I don’t think so darn much of 
the Boy Scouts. Billy says they are sissy, and don’t al- 
low you to get drunk. We talk about all kinds of things 
in the cafeteria at our table. There is a teacher at East 
we call The Old Hoss because she is so old and ugly. 
I hate her, darn her hide. There also is too many kikes 
and niggers here at East but when you are in the city 
you have to get used to all kinds of sophisticated stuff. 
I have a suit of Collegiate trousers, they sure are nifty, 
and to-morrow I am going down street on the street 
car and buy myself a pair of awful bright yellow shoes 
which are the latest Collegiate thing out. East High is the 
most Collegiate high school in the city, or anywhere, I 
guess. The girls are awful nifty. Art says they get drunk 
but I don’t think they do. There is a girl her name is 
Fritzie—” 

Paul checked himself. It didn’t seem just the thing to be 
writing about other girls being nifty in a letter to Ruth. 
‘So he added dutifully: ‘But she is not as pretty as you, 
sweetheart. Tell Buck Donnelly and all the regular guys 
there to come around and see me wien they are in the 
city and we will have a hot time. What is Buck doing— 
is he working?” 


CHAPTER XI 


I 


The motto at East High School seemed to be: “When 
_in doubt, have a mass meeting.” These mass meetings 
were also known as assemblies, pep-meetings, Boost East 
rallies, educational lectures and student body conferences, 
the last being the most ironical appellation of all. When a 
broken-down missionary from Korea or New Zealand or 
some such unnecessary place called on Mr. Skinner, he in 
turn called a mass meeting, that the students of East High 
might learn more of the far flung trimmings of the world. 
Before each foot ball game there was a long, loud mass 
meeting— “full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
That gala day a white boy hit a colored boy and two col- 
ored boys jumped on the white boy and three white boys 
jumped on the colored boys and four colored boys jumped 
on the white boys, Mr. Skinner, the principal, called a 
mass meeting, to thunder for an hour on the really serious 
race situation and succeeded in making a bad matter 
worse and getting himself in dutch all the way around. 

But, on the other hand, there were some nice features 
about these mass meetings. When held in the afternoon 
they afforded an excellent opportunity for “cutting” the 
balance of the day. 

Parker’s did a rushing business during mass meetings. 


Ht 


“When they called that mass meeting last period,” de- 
clared Billy Finch over peach custard, “I thought at 
first they were gonna try to put that damn closed lunch 
period stuff over on us. Sia thing they didn’t!” 


damn Shine we eat we gotta biry at eae cated x 
acourse a fellow had ete eat somethin’, SO the b b 


eee? s doin’ a igerer business—at least that’ S the w 
 T’ve got it figured. Damn ’em! I like to go over to Park- 
-_er’s and have a ha-dog when I feel like it, don’t yous < 

~ [Paul ?” es 

“Yeah. . . . Say, Arf, are you in any frat?” 

“No, by God!” 

Paul spoke cautiously. “How come not?” 

“Because they’ re mostly just dizzy bats that have reg-_ 
ular contests seein’ who can stay drunk the longest, and 
smoke the most cigarettes and wreck themselves gener- 
ally, I like red-hot parties with all the trimmings, but it’s _ 
a hobby with me and not a profession like it is with them. 
Isn’t that what you say, Billy?” 

“Hope to shout! I was half-way pledged to the Alpha | 
Nu Pi’s once myself, but after I saw what awful scummy 
brats they were, I let °em drop.” 

Joe Zollinger snorted indignantly, gravy on his lips. 
“Huh! Betcha if you were ever pledged to the Alphas 
you'd’a joined all right. Everybody don’t get asked, you 
know.” 

“And they’re damn lucky if they don’t!” inserted Art. 

Billy was grating sarcastically, “If you're the sorta fel- 
low who loves to spend all his spare time shootin’ loaded 

5 dice, bummin’ cigarettes, and layin’ on his ear drunker’n 

a petrified hog eight nights outa the week, then you’re 

cut out to be a real, first class high school fraternity 

man!” 
“You're puttin’ it way too strong!”’ defended Joe. “I 
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fellow wants to join a really fig decent oats 
cla at at college—what chance has he got if he’s been ae 
4 mixed up with one of these dirty high school gangs? And ee 
On toppa all that, they’re against the law!” a 
ee “To hell with the frats,” concluded Billy dryly, Sed 

changing the subject, added: “and now let’s sell out for 

Parker’s. I’m feelin’ lucky to-day and my dice-hand itches. 
And maybe somebody’ll have somethin’ to drink.” 


iil 


Paul accepted a cigarette from Art’s silver-plated case 
and puffed airily as Fritzie approached. He was getting 
acquainted with other girls, too—Edna, who giggled at 
anything smutty, and Mabel, who spoke glibly of the good 
smuggled stuff her dad kept. There were many, many 
“nice” girls in Parker’s and around the high school, but 
Paul couldn’t seem to remember their names. 

He chose a seat in one of the dark little booths along 
with Art, Mable, Edna and Fritzie, who leaned warmly 
against his shoulder and begged for puffs on his cigarette 

while Mabel told rancid stories and Edna giggled as 
Art reached beneath the table and snapped her garters. 

Paul felt quite Collegiate, and wondered how he could 
ever have come from such a darn hick dump as West- 
field. 


‘The telephone jangled. .. « “Hello!” 
“Ts Paul there?” It was Art Meredith’s voice. ee, 
 &Payl speaking.” : : ig 

- “Oh. Say, got anything on for to-night?” = 

- “No—why?’” An unstudied French lesson lay open on — 

his desk upstairs. ate oe 
— “T’m fixin’ up a hot date.” SS 

“Yeah?” Paul’s voice ascended some six joyful notes _ 
in the vocal scale. He brightened and stood up straight, 
his eyes beginning to glow. . a 

“Will you take a chance on a blind date?” Bibi 

“Hope to shout!’ Paul would also have taken his 
chances with a gila monster, wood alcohol and the bubonic 
plague just at that moment. 

“Her name is Dot,” explained Art. “I’ve got a date 
with her girl-friend and Dot wants a date too. So I 
thought maybe you'd like to ring in on the party.” 

Yea, bo!” 

“Then Dll be ’round ’bout seven o’clock.” 

eS ease 

Paul walked away from the telephone and sat down in 
the easy chair in the front room. . . . He was going to 
have his first date in the city! He was going to find — 
out what lay beyond the exciting familiarity and cuddly 
flirtatiousness of these intoxicating new city girls! But— 
blind date. That meant, when translated out of high- 
schoolese, that Paul had accepted a social engagement 


with a young lady whom he had never seen. He lay back 
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Cai cac with a ‘sort tof aie, joyou 
Heipstion Out of the stuff he had absorbed from his © 


“new environment, the boy built a scaffold and carefully ee 
hung his chastity thereon. 


Suddenly he frowned; frightened at the lurid figments ; 
of his own imagination. 

Then he laughed a loud, gleeful laugh, and ran upstate 
to get all sheiked up for the execution. 


II 


He was standing at the front window waiting when 
the glistening little roadster pulled in along the curb. 

“Where are you going?” shouted his father as Paul 
Sprang out into the hall 

But Paul pretended not to hear, and slammed the front 
door heavily behind him. 

It was dark in the roadster as he climbed in and wig- 
gled down into the space between Art’s date and the end 
of the seat. The girl who had been standing up to let 
him get in plumped down on his lap. She was soft, and 
the fur on the collar of her coat tickled Paul’s cheek. 

“Le’s light up,” grunted Art, with difficulty extracting 
his cigarette case and passing it around. 

Paul and each of the girls took one. A match flared up. 
[Paul’s jaw dropped a trifle as he saw the girls inhale the 
smoke deeply and steam it out slowly through their nos- 
trils. After the match had gone out he tried to think what 
his girl had looked like, but all he could remember was 
that her eyes had glittered in the flickering light. He could 
feel her blowing smoke in his face in the dark. 

Art eased the gear stem with the onyx knob into low 
speed and the roadster whisked away in-town through 
the sparkling lights of night traffic. 

Paul adjusted himself so that the absolute stranger 
on his lap rode more comfortably. He slipped his arms 
affectionately about her, squeezed her, and puffed deeply 


ay ell, “ iin the ene nies oan dow 
tween the boys’ shoulders, “the Rivoli’s pretty go 
week, I hear. What say, Dot??? 
7 “Suits me,” agreed the girl on Paul’s lap. 
Art cut sharply i in between two cars, nicking the fender 
of the rear one. “‘How about it, Paul?” 

“OQ. K. with me.” But he felt slightly disappointed in 
this talk of movies when he had for the last two hours — 
been looking breathlessly forward to—well, he really 
didn’t know what, but certainly not movies. soe 

They hummed smoothly along the avenue, slowed down 
as the traffic thickened, and finally found a parking place ~ 
which Art said was as near the Rivoli as they would be © 
able to get. They laboriously unpacked themselves and 
hurried along the crowded sidewalk, Paul looking curi- 
ously at his eampanion. Her face was half hidden in 
the fuzzy fur of her coat collar but she seemed a rather — 
pretty girl and that satisfied him perfectly. | 

The three one-dollar bills and the sprinkling of small 
change in Paul’s right-hand trousers pocket grew warm 
and warmer as they approached the blaze of lights which 
heralded the Rivoli, the largest motion picture house in 
the city. At the entrance Art halted and suddenly acquired 
an intense interest in the posters advertising coming at- 
tractions. With a sinking heart Paul slunk to the ticket 
window. 

“How many ?” 
~ “BR -four.” 

“Up or down?” 

“HH uh e 

“Up or down?” 

“Oh, down, I guess.” 


Gee igh ey 


Paul tendered none bill, 7 

“Twenty cents more. You said you wanted aeaastaies 
seats, dincha?” 

Reluctantly Paul surrendered the third bill, visions of 
delectable lunches that week growing dim. . 

Art miraculously appeared as soon as the tickets were 
in Paul’s hand. The foyer was gorgeous with soft green 
rugs and hard gilt walls. 

In the lobby of the balcony above there were real 
canary birds in little cages, but Paul Benton did not 
look up. 

He was entirely too interested in the painted face of 
his blind date. 


II 


As the roadster whirled back along the dark residential 
streets, Paul became increasingly conscious of the soft, 
furry lump of femininity he held on his lap. She had not 
spoken a dozen words all evening, but there was some- 
thing subtly fascinating about her. She was faintly per- 
fumed underneath the smell of cigarettes; she could have 
been anything—bandit, saint, harlot or Girl Scout. 

Paul’s timidity slowly gave way to the urge of the 
questing male. He settled back in the low seat and drew 
her over till her head rested on his shoulder. She came 
to him gracefully, gently, and instantly. Some of the lurid 
thoughts of the afternoon began to tickle his mind. The 
girl’s compliant weight tantalized him. He hugged her, 
and she gave like a pillow beneath the pressure of his 
arms. His fingers crept along the line of her waist; they 
unbuttoned her coat and crept inside unchallenged. 

The roadster swung a corner sharply and stopped. Un- 
willingly Paul relinquished his hold on the girl and got 
out. 


f y a es 
Art’s dates puta dance recortt on the Vict 
“Got anything around here?” queried Art hopefu 
_ “Not a drop!” laughed Dot, suddenly beginning to do 
a funny little dance step. se 
“Want some?” a 
~“Sure!? sweetly chorused the girls. 
_ Art started for the door. “Be right back. Comes on, 
Patil? 

As they clattered down the steps to the sidewalk, Paul 
ventured timidly, ““What we goin’ after?” 2 
“Refreshments,” replied Art briefly. He did not add 
“of course’ but his tone implied it. 

They got into the roadster and cut a zig-zag course — 
through crooked streets finally to bring up at a shabby 
building in a shabbier neighborhood. 

“Let me do the talking,” cautioned Art, noticing! 
the uneasy look on Paul’s face as they went up the steps. 

Inside there was a perfectly square, perfectly bare hall- 
way, from which opened three doors on as many sides. 
Art rapped gently upon the one to the left and a for- 
eign-looking young man with ferret eyes immediately 
stuck his head out of the door to the right. 

“Hello, Tony,” greeted Art affectionately, turning to 
him, “how’s the world treatin’ you to-night?” 

Tony viewed Paul with displeasure. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” Art reassured, slapping Paul on 
the back cheerily. “Friend of mine.” 

“Yes,” said Tony dryly, looking fixedly at Paul’s left 
kneecap. 

Art glanced about him with dramatic suspicion, then 
leaned forward and asked in a hoarse whisper, “How 
about some gin?” 


e 


aay “Gin?” he nd Blankie He 
spoke as if he had never heard the word before. ge? 
“Sure! You've sold to me lots of times, Tony—don’t- 
cha remember me? I was in here ’bout two weeks ago 
and— 

“Sold out, sorry,” announced Tony in a slightly more 
cordial tone of voice. “Next Friday.” 

Art looked disappointed. “Well, all right. Sure you 
haven't got an extra pint around anywhere?” 

“No. Next Friday. z 

‘Art sighed. “All right. Goodbye.”’ He turned and went 
back out to the roadster, Paul on his heels. 

“Oh, hell,” mourned Art, “it’s Lily Blood Tonic again! 
(Bah, how I hate that stuff! Too late to go down on St. 
Clair Street or to that joint on North Grant Avenue to 
get anything good.” 

They slowed up across the street from a drug store. 
Art handed Paul a dollar and a quarter. 

“Run in and get a bottle of Lily Blood Tonic,” he said, 
“and don’t let ’em sell you lemon extract or any of that 
junk—Lily Blood Tonic is what we want.” 

Paul crossed the street, entered the drug store and 
faced an evil-looking bald-headed man in a white jacket. 
“T want a bottle of Lily Blood Tonic,” the boy said 
firmly. 

_ (The druggist smiled as a fat spider would smile—if a 
spider could smile. He stepped to a shelf and took down 
two bottles. 

“Here is an artificial pear flavoring that beats Lily 
Blood Tonic,” he said. ‘Tastes good and has forty per- 
cent.” He shook the bottle invitingly. “Only a dollar, 
too. Girls all like it better than anything else. Newest 
thing out.” He squinted shrewdly up and down Paul’s 
ultra-Collegiate and therefore high school figure. ««. 

“College boys all swear by it,” he added naively. 

Paul’s fancy was touched, but he remembered what Art 
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had said. “Nope,” he persisted stubbornly, “gimme Lily 
Blood Tonic!” 
The evil-looking druggist sighed. “You're passing up 


something mighty good. It’s a favorite among the col- 


lege men.” Sadly he wrapped up the round green-glass 
pint bottle of blood tonic and stuck a “Citrate of Mag- 
nesia” label on the package. 

Feeling very wicked, Paul paid him, He thrust the bot- 
tle beneath his coat and scuttled guiltily back across the 
Street. 

“Get it?” inquired Art brightly. 

“Hope to shout!” growled Paul.’ He held the bottle as 
if it were a lighted bomb, and concealed it elaborately 
once more beneath his coat when Art parked in front of 
the flat. 

“Was that all you could get?” exclaimed the girls as 
‘Paul unwrapped the bottle. 

“Tony was sold out,” he explained importantly, now 
feeling thoroughly like a hardened old rum-runner with 
a gat on each hip. 

Art opened the bottle and they systematically drained 
it, the silent, pale-faced girl, Veryl, seeming to drink a 
bit more heavily than the rest. After a first small taste 
Paul cleverly shammed the act of drinking when the bot- 
tle came around to him, for the sickly-sweet medicinal 
flavor of the stuff was more than he could stomach. Even 
Art seemed near the point of violent sickness after each 
gulp, but he gagged it down manfully and heaved a great 
sigh of relief as Veryl drained the last drop and tossed 
the empty bottle on the davenport. 

And the party was on. 

Dot put another record on the Victrola and stood do- 
ing that funny little dance step. Paul came forward and 
extended his arms. She applied herself to him and they 
danced. Presently, as they passed the davenport, Paul 
fell laughingly into it, pulling Dot down with him. She 
sat quietly by his side. 


_just how to go about it. 


Ark turned down the lights ati! the two sot ee 
B ‘necting rooms were dim. Paul put both his arms around 
Dot and held her a moment, trying to decide whether or 


sie! he dare kiss her so soon. 


a seal senile on her too-red lips; her eyelids drooped mys- 

. _teriously. Like a loose-jointed doll she yielded to Paul’s 

__ every move. As she lay in his arms he could not keep his 

eyes from straying down along the symmetry of her 
figure. He took her face between his hands and kissed 
her. . . . Something about her lips seemed new, and 
different. A terrible, glorious feeling that he could do 
anything he wanted with her swept over him. 

And then Paul stopped. His lips trembled, and in his 
whirling, desire-drunk mind he felt himself wondering 
crazily why he had stopped. Slowly -he stood up and 
_ completely turned his back on the girl. He made a ht- 
tle choking noise and bit his lower lip. Desperately he 
put down the thought of the reclining, waiting girl on 
the davenport behind him. He wanted to run away, he 
wanted to turn back and fling himself into her warm 
arms; he wanted to cry, to laugh, to scream, to whimper ; 
he was in a seething, swirling, turmoil. . 

The telephone rang out, as keen and piercing as a 
javelin. Paul started violently, looked wildly about him 
and began to smooth his hair that had fallen down over 
his forehead. The girl on the davenport sprang up angrily 
and took the phone. 

“Hello! .. . No, he isn’t here. He hasn’t been here 
for two weeks. No, I don’t know where you could find 
him, either!’ She slammed the receiver on the hook and 
quickly turned back to the davenport. 


43 4 ¥ =i; 
very sine to be horribly devilish, but Be was not sure 


The girl’s face was inscrutable. There was a placid 


a every | 
feeling frisky. ‘Well, t 
tter be ‘clearing out of here. : 
-aul was aghast as the Sphinx turned to vixen. SI 
seemed to be bitterly disappointed about something. 
walked through the next room and knocked on a c 
door. “Time to clear out!” she called. Pape 
In a little while Art appeared, tying his necktie. Not : a = 
_ word was spoken as the boys put on their coats and hats. — 
Dot eyed Paul restlessly, hungrily, angrily... . eae 

They descended the dark steps, started the roadster and — 
drove off rapidly. “(Not so bad, huh?” asked Art, a little 
weary. 

Red hot!” agreed Paul, the fire in his veins cooling 
in the late night air. Then, “S’long,’ as Art let him out 
in front of the double house. 

“S’long. See you in English to-morrow.” The roadster 
hummed away down the deserted street. 

Stealthily Paul unlocked the door—his mother had 
given him her extra key so that he could get into the 
house when he came home from school and she wasn’t 
there—and crept up to his room. 

In bed he lay very still, thinking furiously, his fists 
clenched at his sides, Before his eyes floated the vision of 
a soft, rounded girl’s body, stretched comfortably out on 
a davenport. 

His temples pounded. Within him there was chaos, 
mental and physical. He told himself repeatedly that to- 
night, had he taken the opportunity, he could have ex- 
plored all those fascinating mysteries that tormented his 
inflamed imagination by day, and haunted his dreams 
most fantastically by night. In previous times mere spec- 
ulation had made him well nigh desperate, but to-night, 
brought face to face with opportunity, he had gone dead. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
I 


Like a. trunk-full of masquerade costumes dumped in 
a mad-house, the Lumberjack fad hit East. The Lumber- 
jack shirts, blazing and woolly, sprang up in the high 
school whirl like rank, vivid toadstools. Corduroy riding 
breeches, heavy golf socks and high leather boots became 
what the well-dressed boy was wearing. Anemic little 
fifteen-year-olds clumped through the halls from class to 
class looking like a stunted and inferior species of forest 
ranger. The more flat-chested and effeminate they were, 
the more he-mannish became their apparel. They flung 
open the collars on their wild plaid and checkered shirts; 
they girded up their thin loins with huge mottled leather 
belts; they carried their pencils thrust down between 
their boot-tops and their socks, like truck-drivers. 

Billy Finch said if they would only stick a couple of 
false mustaches on their chests and let the hair hang 
out, then maybe their get-ups wouldn’t be so goddam 
comical. 


II 


. .. And back of it all, back of all the glib, hard- 
enameled idiocy of mock-sophistication, there moved a 
large, quiet body of serious, normal, young men and 
women. They were not grinds nor yet Collegians—they 
were merely young human beings, They came to school 
regularly and on time; they got their lessons fairly well 
and nearly always. 
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1 shops. T n 
ouse for brothers and ae shad on § c 
be the extra clerks in downtown department stores. 


college, get a job, marry, stay married, and be ordinary, 


iM, wonderful Americans. 


They were the good, solid background—and a vast 
e background, too—before which flickered the bright erratic 
lights of the fast sets. 
And, sadly, like most backgrounds, they served only 
to bring the smaller, more brilliant foreground into greater 
prominence. 


III 


“We're going to the Rivoli to-night,” rumbled Mr. 
Benton. “Better put your motions pretty close together if 
we want to make the first show.” 

Helping himself daintily to escalloped potatoes and for- 
getting to pass them, Paul was silent. He fingered the dol- 
lar or so in change in his pocket and had an idea. 

“You all ready?” asked Mr. Benton as he arose from 
the table, looking down at Paul. 

“Aw, Dad,” his son drawled, “I gotta stay here and 
get some lessons.”’ 

“Not going, eh?” 

“Nope!” Paul’s look lacked but a scant degree of being 
belligerent. 

His father clumped upstairs, grumbling, but just a 
little glad to be relieved of his son’s presence for the eve- 
ning. The boy was rapidly getting to be an annoying 
stranger in the house, with whom the easiest way to get 
along was to meet his demands and let him go his own 


ys : might 


They wore sensible clothes and spoke English. ee 
_ graduation many of them would work their ways. scary “2 


als 


gone, then washed and combed himself to sleeknes 
went to the Palace. rg te ee 
He climbed the stairs, poset his ticket at the litt e 
window and pushed on through the doors to the thic cly 
carpeted space at the entrance end of the dance floor. He 
was early, but a few hardy couples were dancing oes , 
A long line of “stags” stood restlessly around the edges © 
of the floor, their hands clasped behind their backs, their 
feet tapping slightly with the music. More couples were 
drifting through the doors in a steadily quickening flow. 
At the end of the second dance the unescorted girls began 
to arrive, under-dressed and over-painted. The electri- 
cian toyed with his light switches. The checkroom girls 
grew busy. The soft-drink man fished in ice-water for 
slippery bottles. The trap-drummer worked up a sweat. 
The dance floor gradually filled. 

Paul located the nearest girl who was not downright 
repulsive and sauntered towards her. 
“Next dance?” 

_ Without changing her vacant gaze she stepped through 
one of the gates in the railing out onto the dance floor, 
lifted her arms, and they glided smoothly away. 


IV 


That evening Paul finished learning how to dance. By 
intermission, at ten o'clock, a little of the jazz-madness 
of his previous visit was tickling his loose nerves. He 
wove through the press of bodies weasel-like, his eyes 
alert for attractive faces. 


ea palm and a corner of the rai ing. A girl pushed 
_ in toward him from the other side, to bring up heavily 


against his shoulder. She had a frizzy head of orange- 


yellow hair, and eyes like holes burnt through a sheet of _ ie 


painted paper. 

“My Gawd! Some mob!” she squawked, looking up 
into Paul's face with cheap familiarity. 

_ “Hope to shout!” he agreed, looking her over. Out of 
force of habit he continued, ‘“‘Got the first dance after 
intermission ?” 

“Huh-uh.” She smiled thinly and leaned even heavier 
on his shoulder. 

“Well, then, can I have it?” 

“Hell, yes!’ She struggled back till she rested against 
the railing. Paul settled down beside her. Here, he 
exulted, was a chance to try some of his newly-learned 
sheiking technique, and to put out some of the snappy 
talk he had picked out of the casual conversation he heard 
about him at the Palace. He began by putting his arm 
half-way round her waist and inquiring  solicitously, 
“Wanta bottle of pop?” 

“Hell, yes!” 

“Promise to wait right here?” 

“Hell, yes. Grape, and hurry up!” 

‘As Paul pushed heavily through the crowd he frowned 
displeasure at the profanity the girl used. He wondered 
why it made him feel sick to hear a girl swear. 

After shouting and wriggling over the wet counter for 
several minutes he secured the pop—at ten cents a bottle 
—and wormed his way back to where his chance acquaint- 
ance waited. 

She applied herself silently to the straws. 

Paul ventured bravely. “Sorry I haven’t got anything 
to spike this stuff up with.” 

Which awoke no response in her. He slipped his arm 
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around her again. His curiosity possessed him. He be- 
came daring. 
~ “Got a date up here to-night, kid?” he asked. — 

She looked at him speculatively, her paint-smeared 
mouth puckering inelegantly as she sucked thirstily on the 
two damp straws. 

From out over the bobbing heads of the babbling, mill- 
ing crowd that enclosed them came the cooing notes of 
a saxophone as the musician ran nimbly up and down the 
scale. 

““Music’ll be startin’ in a minute,” she gulped, finishing 
her pop and dropping the bottle on the floor for people 
to trip over. ‘‘We better be gettin’ out there.” 

From the rear Paul grasped her arms firmly just above 
the elbows and, pushing her before him, made slow, la- 
borious progress out towards the cleared spaces of the 
dance floor. The music started; blatant and full of tricky 
syncopations. They pushed free from the crowd and be- 
gan to dance. 

It was not until they had taken several steps together 
that Paul gasped. This girl, instead of resting her free 
hand lightly on his right shoulder, firmly hooked her arm 
around his neck and pulled down. That was startling, but 
the action that wrung the frantic gasp from Paul was 
her hard little abdomen pressing against his. 

The orchestra swung into the galloping melody of ‘‘Tea 
for Two.” Paul felt his feet running away with him. 

“just tea for two, two for tea,” shrieked the slide 
Eee, while the clarinet giggled in a high, nervous 
alto. 

With a quivering quirk-up in the corner of his ciga- 
rette-stained young lips Paul hesitated, trembled, then 
flung himself into the orgiastic whirl of wild jazz. 

Four dances they danced, clinging rigidly to each other, 
eyes narrowed, knee to knee, feet shuffling rhythmically. 
Between dances they moved over into the shadows along 


is eyes were intense, alanis Agile aI 
rile those of the girl seemed even more ike hal 


et gotta see a girl friend first,” she instantly Gee oes 


“but T’'ll meet you at the end of the pop counter in five 
minutes, Be there!” 

She squeezed his hand a certain way and was gone. | 
Paul sank back against the wall and dazedly watched the 


_ dance floor clear. He dropped limply into a chair, his mind 


a scarlet-jagged swirl. The steady, demanding thump, 
thump, thump in his temples hurt. His heart fluttered un- 


- evenly. 


Then, like thrush-notes after a battle, the orchestra 
surprisingly drifted into a slow, sweet ballad. The simple 
tune seemed out of place among the lurid lights and 
gaudy decorations of the Palace. 

The violins and the piano took the lead. They sang of 
trees white with apple blossoms, and a homey little farm- 
house with smoke curling lazily from its chimney to meet 
a smiling sky. Even as a cool morning breeze whisks away © 
poisonous fumes, so did the pretty waltz-tune clear Paul’s 
seething head and bring him to his senses. The saxo- 
phones and the clarinet undid their evil work, like re- 
penting imps. 

His eyes lost their glassy, horribly-expectant look. He 
shook himself uneasily and frowned. Damn the dirty- 
dancing little bag, anyway! Guess he’d better be going. 
home—ditch her, he would. He looked anxiously toward 
the end of the soft drink counter, but the girl had not yet 


_ back through the crowd towards the end of the soft. 


primitive, appealing ’s blood qu 
: response. Breathlessly, almost eagerly, h 


a - jerking through the crowd in his direction. Sickness and — 
a strange fear struck him like a merciful thunderbolt. He 


wavered, then abruptly turned and fled down the steps" 
and far out into the night. 


Rapidly he walked along the darkened streets. An oc- __ 
casional auto whizzed by. The night air held a sharp hint _ 


of winter, Paul was bareheaded, Collegiate. He turned up 


By chance he spied a frizzy head of orange-yellow hair 


~~ 


+ 


the collar of his coat and shivered slightly, possibly not — 


from the cold. He hunched his shoulders up and together, — 


thrusting his clenched fists deep into his trousers pockets. 

He began to jeer cruelly at himself for being a scared 
little kid. Other fellows—all others, to Paul’s pitiful way 
of thinking—were running around having a hot time, 


while he, a Regular Guy and a sheik, still cowered in > 


shameful innocence, He regarded his chastity as a down- 
right disgrace. 

A speeding machine slid recklessly around a corner. 
Wild, happy laughter rang through the night air. A girl’s 
voice loosely shrieked, “Let ’er rip!’ Someone pitched a 
bottle out, and the machine was gone up the street in a 
roar of exhaust smoke. : 

The bottle sailed spinning in a flat arc and struck the 
curbing a few feet ahead of Paul. With a musical crash 
it shattered, sending sparkling, sharp-edged fragments 
scampering across the sidewalk. 

Paul stopped and stood looking at the broken glass. 
Jazz-poisoned imagination and hot young desire ran clash- 
ing riot through his mind, 


. 


CHAPTER XIV 
I 


The locker doors clanged and clattered noisily. Keys 
jingled. Students whistled and hummed snatches of new 
popular songs learned the night before when they had 
been studying over at so-and-so’s house. A dropped book 
struck the tiled floor with a loud “‘slap!” 

The bells shrilled, marking the end of the third period, 
sending metallic ripples of sound echoing up and down 
the long halls, chasing the scampering young feet into the 
classrooms. 

Paul slammed his locker door as loudly as possible, for 
the Old Hoss was calling the roll in a class room just 
across the hall. With the upward-twisting arm motion of 
a basket ball player ‘‘shootin’ a bucket’? he tossed his 
English and French books up onto the little metal shelf 
and jerked down his History book, with its folio of maps. 

10B History was Paul’s fourth period class, but since 
the soft-voiced lady who taught the subject had a habit 
of breezing in from three to five minutes late, Paul felt 
safe to dally along at leisure. He stepped to a window and 
gazed across the air-court into the Mechanical Drawing 
Department. The halls were nearly empty now; recitation- 
room doors were slamming and teachers were turning, 
gtim-lipped, to face belligerent classes. Still Paul stood 
looking over at the serious young men who drew straight 
lines with T-squares. 

At length he sighed about something and turning, 
plunged abruptly out into the hall with that forward- 
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a tiled floor quickly, but prettily. A sheaf of papers which _ 
_ she had been carrying descended upon Paul. : 


1g collided with a gir _P: 
od, slipped, and went down in a heap, Col 
s flapping. The girl seated herself on the — 


‘He straightened up and rubbed the back of his. head? = 
For a moment they sat and stared in surprise at each 


Taped then the girl tipped her head and burst into laughter 


as golden as her own curly hair. Her eyes, more violet 


oes blue, sparkled at Paul. 


“Blow your horn at crossings!” she carolled. “And now 
you can pick up my things for me, clumsy!” She arose 
quickly, with the graceful ease of a kitten, and began 
daintily to pat her dress in shape. 

Paul did not move. He sat amid the papers in the 
middle of the hall, his mouth hanging half open as he 
looked up into the girl’s oval face. She gave him a bright, 
quick, downward glance. 

“Not hurt, are you?” There was a note of warm sym- 
pathy close beneath the laughing banter in her tone. 

“G-guess not,” he breathed, his jaw slowly coming up. 
Something about her face transfixed him. He had a fleet- 
ing sensation of finding something precious that he had 
had once for an instant, long ago. 

Suddenly the girl’s full pink lips curved up in amuse- 
ment at the boy’s ludicrousness. She began to giggle, lean- 
ing back against the smooth plaster wall and holding her 
sides. Her giggle was like her laugh, only smaller and 
more golden. “‘Shall I call a janitor and have him sweep 
you up?” she tinkled. 

At this Paul frowned slightly and struggled to his feet, 
where he stood hitching up his loose trousers, pulling 
down his blazing Lumber-jacket, and seeing to it that the 
buckle on his belt-was Collegiately around on his left hip, 
He straightened his tie and smoothed his sleek hair, his 


AY, y, scuse yo see—” 

Again she giggled. Paul hastily stooped and 
- up the scattered papers. - 
And then, somehow, they were walking along th 
together. 

“Haven't you got a class this period?” she asked. _ & 
poo Heth nor? returned Paul, his tone implying that 
classes were the least of his worries. He began to wonder _ 
who would keep the detention room that night. He was e 
discovering a glint of rich bronze in her hair, and ants 
electric magnetism in her violet-blue eyes. : 

She gave him a steel-and-velvet glance. “You didn’t 
strike your head on the floor, did you? You seem so 
dazed.” 

It was several moments before Paul realized that she 
was laughing at him. The corners of her eyes crinkled 
and those maddening full pink lips formed a small round 
arch-way for giggles that sounded like little golden bells 
ringing behind curtains somewhere in the distance. 

Paul gave her a pained look. As she opened her locker 
and dived into it for her slicker, he began to feel irri- 
tated. By the time she had put it on, his benumbed con- 
sciousness had almost formulated an appropriate remark. 

She turned with her slicker rustling about her. Paul 
gasped. He seemed turned to stone. 

On the back of her slicker, between her shoulder bcs 

was lettered in fancy capitals “EwH.S.” and beneath that, 
done in colored ink, was a beautiful butterfly with out- 
spread wings. 

She disappeared down the steps at the end of the hall, 
her curly golden hair lying against the background of 
the semi-transparent pink slicker. 

_ The effect was novel, and beautiful. . 


ae ‘After lunch Paul collared Art and made him walk the 
halls until they caught sight of the golden-haired girl 
~ whom Paul had run into. — 
“Now—quick!”’ barked Paul. ‘Who is she, what’s her 
name, whuddyuh know about her?” Sat 
Art turned from regarding the girl to give Paul a long, 
half-pitying, half-disdainful stare. “Her? Why, that’s 
- Doris Bulen. Pll bet she don’t know gin from Lily Blood 
‘Tonic. I'll take a sport model like Fritzie any time. What 
the hell’s got into you, Paul? How come you're interested 
in that little Girl Scout?” 

“She don’t step out much then?” asked Paul dreamily. 
He had scarcely heard Art’s caustic disparagement. 

“Oh, I guess she loosens up enough once in a while 
to go with J. Winston Markendorf, the foot ball captain, 
or some other harmless big-timer. But she’s clear outa 
sight as a date, Paul—‘hands off’ stuff, chaperones, maybe 
even corsets! Gee, Paul, have you got religion or some- 
thin’? Come on, le’s get over to Parker’s before the ha- 
dogs are all gone.” 

Paul’s eyes were dreamy with the impetuous idolatry 
of Youth as he gazed after the trim little golden-crowned 
figure of Doris Bulen. 

Then he followed Art down the stairs and across the 
back street to the reeking chatter of Parker’s. 


Tit 


With a shock of delighted surprise Paul discovered that 
Doris sat in front of him in the study hall on Wednes- 
days and Fridays the third period. It seemed that her 
schedule had been changed or something of the sort— 
Paul didn’t care what the cause was. : 

He stared at the back of her neck until he knew by 


Se bine reals 
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heart each little dimple, each softly rounded vertebra- — 
lump, and all the golden-bronze fuzzy-bristles that crept 
from under her prim dress collar to the glory of her 
curly bobbed hair. a) 

He lay back in his seat in the drowsy, droning study 
hall, half-closing his eyes and reveling in this glorious - 
day-dream. He would caress her pliant shoulder, he would 
tip her chin with his fingers, lean forward to kiss those 
full lips lingeringly ; then he would say— 

“Haven’t you got any lessons to study, young man?” 
The sentry-like study hall teacher shook Paul roughly by 
the shoulder and scowled down at him. 

With a nervous start and a tragic groan Paul came to 
earth. He scowled back at the teacher, flipped a book con- 
temptuously open and eae unseeingly at it. When the 
teacher had turned his back, Paul shoved the book to 
one side and instantly fell back to day-dreaming. 

The hard white walls of the long, factory-like room fell 
away and with them the squirming, whispering boys and 
girls in the desks. Paul was now at the wheel of a beat- 
tiful cream-colored roadster, and Doris was by his side. 
It was springtime as they sped along through the country 
over a marvelously smooth road. There were apple blos- 
soms, blue skies and birds, butterflies, daisies—well, just 
about everything except Peter Pan, and Paul would have 
included him if he had known who he was. Paul’s arm 
was around Doris’ shoulders and from time to time he 
kissed her, guiding the speeding auto with a hand that 
certainly must have been possessed of a separate intelli- 
gence. Her golden hair blew with the wind and tickled 
Paul’s cheek, the motor roared deafeningly, the landscape 
whirled by, Doris smiled up into his face and the world 
was all O.K, 

“Say!” grated the inescapable study hall teacher sar- 
castically, “if you were out so late last night that you can’t 
keep awake in school, you’d better go down to the office 
and see what they can do for you!” 
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man teacher watched Paul a minute for any signs of a 
. sees then resumed his pacing up and down the long 
aisles. 

When the bell rang and the pent-up study hall ecclbdat 
Doris and Paul would usually walk out of the room to- 
gether. Their conversation was laughable. Paul, the de- 
bonair and daring, was tongue-tied and awkward in the 
presence of his golden-haired enchantress. As he lay in 
bed at night, or while in the midst of French quizzes, he 
could think of the most wonderful things to say to her, 
but when the time actually came that they brushed should- 
ers passing through the study hall door, his emotion 
would bubble over rather like: 

“Say, you know I think I’ve got the best seat in the 
whole study hall. Wanta know why? It’s because you— 
Well, I’ll tell you some time. (Gulp.) I sure do like the 
way you've got your hair bobbed—Doris.”” Somehow he 
always spoke her name reverently. 

She would be polite, adorable, and reserved in such a 
suppressed manner that occasionally he would suspect her 
of laughing at his lovesick symptoms. Whereupon he 
would snort, love her more than ever andemention to Frit- 
zie that “Doris Bulen is high-hat as hell—can’t use her 
a-tall.”’ 

One especially rosy third period Paul became keyed up 
enough to whisper a number of witty and semi-witty 
things at the back of Doris’ neck. Each time he saw her 
shoulders shrug with laughter he grew a little more elated, 
till by the time they walked out into the hall side by side, 
he muttered deliriously: “Say, Doris, how about a little 
date with me next Friday night?” 

She turned toward him with a surprised, amused, in- 
credulous laugh on her full pink lips. “Date?” That petal 
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e had distinctly turned her baal on him that } he exper 
enced a wet feeling that perhaps he was only a budding © 
10B Collegian, while Doris Bulen was socially as secure 
as the Rock of Gibraltar. 
 Unwittingly Paul had drifted past the stairway wees 
he always took to go down to his History class room. 
Doris had walked away from him. At the door of the li- — 
brary she joined a tall youth with the limber, weighty — 
build of a natural athlete. It was J. Winston Markendorf, E 
captain of the East High School foot ball team. : 
_ He smiled at Doris and lumbered protectively along 
by her side. With a look of bitter chagrin Paul watched 
the couple proceed down the hall. He cast a venomous | 
scowl at. Markendorf’s broad back; whirled, and de- 
scended to his History class with an altogether unhistoric 
alacrity.. 


IV 


Each day the Old Hoss would dictate to her pupils the 

assignment on which they were to be held responsible at 

_ the next class. These assignments had to be copied down 
verbatim into special English notebooks. At the begin- 
ning of each class, the dictation of the previous day would 
be read aloud by one of the students, who must then ask 
for corrections and criticisms, 

Someone always disagreed with something. They 
would argue, as the rest of the class yawned “and the 
hands of the clock crept around the dial. On some oc- 
casions the period would be half over before the assign- 
ment was threshed out. This time-curtailment would leave 
various biographies and memorizations not recited upon 


_ was pay deny Then Tine Old Tes vould on hand : | 
cancel all back orders while her pupils wept silently and 


_ calculated the dimensions of the wound a carefully-hurled 
paving brick would produce on their English teacher’s 
os frontis, 

But the Old Hoss could teach—oh, how she could 
teach! If a pupil failed to assimilate 10B English under 
her, it was because concentrated acid and blasting powder 
awoke no responsive tingle in his brain. Big-time fra- 
ternity men, lying in the last stages of alcoholism on the 
Country Club lawn, had been known to mutter feverish 
phrases of Scott and Shakespeare just before they lapsed 
into the final paralysis. 

Paul sat in the last row by the side of Art Meredith, 
watching the Old Hoss torture a boy named Hunt. It 
seemed that Hunt had been called upon to give an oral re- 
view of the first act of “Julius Cesar.” He had told the 
story clearly and accurately, but had not brought to class 
a certain complicated outline which the Old Hoss had 
taken half the recitation period the day before in dictat- 
ing. This outline required that every character in the first 
act be listed as to his feelings towards Czesar, his purpose 
in the story, and the number of scenes he appéared in. 
Unless a pupil held this outline before him and recited 
from it in stereotyped phrases, the Old Hoss felt that 
he was defying the public school system and insulting 
her personally. 

“Go to your seat!” she told Hunt sharply. “Another 
one of you bluffers trying to stand up here and take up 
our class time when you haven’t studied!” 

“But I have studied!” Hunt wailed. “I know that act 
backwards and forwards. I memorized that whole part 
about ‘Yon Cassius hath a lean and hungry look’ and I 
can identify every character in the play. I’ve got that out- 
line up in my locker if you'll let me go get it. I had gym 
last period and I didn’t have time to go to my locker clear 


ass, young m fo 
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eS, That’s 's just the same as not eetting 9 your lesson 
at all. When I assigned that outline I meant—" 
_ The bell rang before the Old Hoss had finished. = 


CHAPTER XV, _ 
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x eee as the pianist struck the opening chords Aig 


“Oh, Katherina,” Paul sauntered out of the men’s room 
at the Palace. His hair shone with an almost metallic 
luster, and was parted in the middle with a geometrical 
exactness. Clear blue eyes were artificially hard and pre- 
dacious; powder showed on his cheeks; his head reeled 


_ from many cigarettes. Studiedly slouched in the attitude 


of a waiting coyote, he watched the girls come in. 

_ These dance hall girls were mostly foolish little no- 
bodies who came to dance because they had jazz souls. 
There were many semi-decent working girls, seeking piti- 
ful romance and relaxation after a day’s drudgery, not 
making a habit of being “picked up.” And there were 


some who came who were above such things, and some 


for whom the tawdry Palace was far too good. 

They drifted in, some by themselves, but usually in 
pairs—for protection. Many of them were already famil- 
iar to Paul—the heavy blonde who was always sweaty, 
the reed-legged Jewess who danced so beautifully, the 
tiny girl with the scornful lips who rattled endlessly of 
bridge parties and receptions which existed only in her 
imagination. 

Teetering, toddling, shuffling; dancing in a curiously 
strained and distorted pose with left elbow flexed tightly 
back and drawing his partner’s hand far up on his 
shoulder, Paul irregularly circled the floor again and 
again that evening. He practised holding his face like a 
mask. 

As long as the orchestra played he could not think, did 


asues men’s room and Seen one or two m 
ttes, incidentally absorbing the equivalent of 
garette by breathing the smoke-foul air. 
. distinct thrill in glimpsing a cae pretty z 
nev gha dance hall crowd. It came to Paul for 
the fir eas Pie was sitting relaxed in one of the “wall-_ 
flower” chairs regaining his breath after a whirlwind 
dance with a long-legged Greek factory girl whose muscles S 
had been hard as iron. 4 
It was a softly appealing little round face with excep-, 
tionally large baby eyes. The chin was resting heavily on 
the shoulder of her partner and she was gazing at noth-* 
ingness with that stunned look real jazz-hounds wear 
while dancing. Somehow she got to looking at Paul, her 
head bobbing as she and her partner bucked their way 
- through the tangled, frenzied mob on the dance floor. 
“ Paul smiled expertly. She replied with a detached baby 
_ stare. Paul raised one finger and his eyebrows—the sig-. 
nal for the next dance. Her partner was unwittingly steer- 
ing her closer and closer, his back still turned on Paul. 
She shook her head, but not discouragingly. Paul lifted 
two fingers—‘“the second dance, please ?’’—and elevated 
his eyebrows till they nearly met his greasy scalp. The 
girl nodded demurely, then pillowed her head in the curve 
of her partner’s shoulder and soon was gone among the 
seething far reaches of the floor, lost to everyone but 
Paul. 

It is amazing how dance hall sheiks can follow with 
their eyes one certain girl through a milling jam on a half 
dark floor, but they do it. Paul was looking straight at 
her when the second dance ended. Exactly one second 
after her partner had thanked her and slipped away, Paul 
was at her side. They smiled at each other with the un- 
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"You net up ae often?” 
“Oh—once i in a while,” with anor tong lastied bab 
smile. Ee, 
- “Must not be very often, ’cause I’m hete. > — night 
nee dump is open and I’ve never noticed you before. And 


; T sure would notice you, kiddo, if you were here.” 


“Oh, gwan, you’re kidding. But no, really, I don’t come 


Zs Gothere hardly at all. To-night’s the first time in a couple 


of months.” 

..As Paul studied her at close range his eyes grew 
brighter. She was a well-constructed girl, “slung to- 
gether,” as the high school argot has it, and her hair 
and. eyes were inky black, Her cheeks hinted a wax-like 
delicacy underneath the powder, but strangely enough, 
she was not overpainted. Paul was no judge of clothes, 
or he would have seen at once that the dress she wore 
was cheap and shoddy. What he noticed was that it but 
scantily concealed the soft curves of shoulder, bust and 


p- 

When the blare of syncopated brass noise belched nast- 
ily out all over the dance hall again, they tore free from 
the crowd and fell into a swaying embrace. 

Now Paul had early made the discovery that each girl 
dances a little differently from all other girls, and this 
newest find was delightfully different. She danced snugly, 
softly, tightly and lovingly. Paul grew delirious with joy. 
They clung together like two strips of adhesive tape. Paul 
put his cheelk to hers. It was smooth and a little cool; 
she did not draw away. His head swam. « « « 

The fat banjoist was slightly intoxicated. He laid his 
instrument to one side and simpered as he arose to sing 
the chorus, bawling it out in a silly, affected tenor, while 
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the rest of the orchestra kept up a throbbing accompani- 


ment. 

“Ts oo too tired t’wash th’ dishus ? Too tired? Uh-huh! 
Too tired t’feed th’ fishus? Too tired? Uh-HUH!” 

“Say, kid, what’s your name?” . 

“Oh, jus’ call me Babe.” 

“You sure can dance, Babe. I could just do this for- 
ever with you.” 

Three quick, gliding steps and another interval of pos- 
turing. . . . “Oh, gwan, you’re kidding!” 

The saxophones blended and rose swiftly to a high re- 
gion of melody, where they stopped and sang down to the 
rest of the orchestra as they wallowed in their musical 


. . . Babe, put your arm closer around my neck .. . 
tha’s it . . . Kid, I’m crazy about you already!” 

Her long eye-lashes fluttered a bit too rapidly to be 
feigned. Paul kissed her long and successfully in full view 
of the wiggling, bouncing trap-drummer. After he re- 
linquished her lips his eyes dropped shut, his neck muscles 
went limp, and his face assumed a blissful expression. 

Soon he was as drunk on jazz music as any frat man 
ever was on Lily Blood Tonic. He held Babe convulsively. 

“Listen, kid, tell—tell me your real name. Where d’yuh 
live? Tell me, please! I wanta date with you!” 

“Oh, gwan. I don’t know you.” 

“I don’t know you, either, except that I know I’m 
crazy about you. Gimme your phone number at least. 
Please!’ 

“We haven’t any phone,” she said sweetly, drawing 
back and smiling at him. But at the end of the dance she 
gave him her card. 

He held onto her hand hungrily and demanded, “I want 
all the rest of the dances!” 

Her soft, sweaty-but-sweet little fingers patted his 
cheek reprovingly. “I’ve got the next two. Sorry, But 
maybe—” 
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glanced at the card she had given him. 


Verta Kranstein! What a name! Kinda woppish, pe 


- thought Paul suspiciously. And Vance Street, at her ad- 
dress, was hardly an aristocratic boulevard, according to 
Art Meredith. 


He shouldered his way into the narrow, smoke-choked 


_ men’s room and by a stroke of good fortune found a va- 
cant seat in the row of chairs along the wall. 

Two windows were opened wide on the sharp night, 
yet the hole was stiflingly hot. Woven through the heavy 
tapestry of cigarette smoke were those odors peculiar to 
men’s rooms—nondescript alcohol fumes, shaving lo- 
tions, rancid hair oils, and that indescribable efluvium of 
third-rate sheiks. 3 

The floor was thickly carpeted with smouldering ciga- 
rette stubs and burnt matches. Back in the dark little 
toilet-booths, empty pint and half-pint bottles were piled 
three deep. One boy would block the doorway with his 
body while his companion sat and drank. They borrowed 
combs, matches, vanity cases, cigarettes; they scrambled 
and jostled for a place before the finger-smeared mirror. 
Two swarthy southern Europeans argued passionately 
about “ma ba-bee,” their dark eyes hinting stilettos in 
alleys. 

The symphony of the place appealed to Youth-blinded 
Paul. He actually thought he liked it. He lolled in his 
chair, listened with interest to a nearby discussion of 
“notch-house” etiquette, and practiced inhaling to the bot- 
tom of his lungs. Suddenly his eyes popped open, he 
straightened in his chair and dropped his cigarette, for 


_ dissolved into the crowd. Paul stood looking after her 
raptly for a moment, then squared his shoulders and | 
started for the men’s room. As he crossed the floor he 
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aul stared a moment, then his eyes nat 
irewdly. When Markendorf and his erratic sate 
reeled out of the place, Paul unobtrusively trailed th 
Near the little door that led down to the street they 
- stood and swayed ... then vultures found the carcass. 
Two females pounced on them, a whirl of gold teeth 
and degradation. They obtained the boys’ hats and coats — 
from the check-room and hurriedly bundled the trio down _ 
the steps and out of sight. : 

After gaping a moment, Paul chuckled grimly. Pretty 
comical! He wouldn’t forget that! Then suddenly he re-— 
membered that Verta would be waiting for him over near 
the third window, so he dived into the close-packed chat- 
tering crowd and fought his way there. 

She impulsively raised her arms to meet him. It gave 
Paul a kingly feeling of elation to imagine this luscious 
little creature infatuated with him, | 

More music. More dancing. More kisses. Paul’s emo- 
tions rose in a rapid crescendo, syncopated by scheming 
intervals when he thought of the drunken Markendorf, 
and giddy pauses between dances when he and Verta 
stood very close together, whispering. 

“Honest, Babe, I wanta date with you.” 

“Think you'll get it?” Giggle. “Oh, I didn’t mean it 
that way, Paul.” Snuggle. 

“But when? Will next Saturday night be O.K.?” 

“Let me see. This is Wednesday, isn’t it? Nope, not 
Saturday.” 

“But when? Tell me, kid, I’m just crazy about you; I 
could just eat you up; why” 

“A week from to-morrow night?” Her sentence was 
cleverly inflected. 
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_Languishingly he put Verta and a girl friend on the 


2 street car and watched it out of sight. She had sweetly de- 
_ clined his offer to escort her home, but their date was de- 


finitely settled for the next week. Even the i ignominy and 


~ inconvenience of not having a machine paled before the 
_ delight which an evening with her promised. 


Paul’s head was in a turmoil as he walked home. Over 
and over he rehearsed the scene he would have with Doris 
... “Huh! Well, if you knew as much about that big 
stiff Markendorf as J do, maybe you wouldn’t think he 
was so hot!’ 

And Verta! Every line of her figure, every sweet in- 
fant stare from those big baby eyes was calling to him. 
Thursday night a week hence loomed up in the distance 
like a rose-and-golden mountain. He was wildly, madly, 
infatuated with her. “Love at first sight!’ he muttered 
fatefully. He sighed, clenched his fists, quickened or 
slowed his pace according to the ebb and flow of rash 
young feelings in his veins. 

Why—and Fritzie, too! Somehow she was as much in 
his mind as any of the rest, perhaps more. Certainly in a 
different way, for she was too vivid, too vitally appealing, 
too constantly in his life to bode good for the boy. 

Irrelevantly and unexpectedly Paul thought of Ruth 
Sherwood. Why’n hell hadn’t she answered his letter? 
The little dumb dodo! But then, probably she was going 
steady with old Red McAllister, or was married, or some- 
thing. Couldn’t tell what those dizzy country hicks 
might do! 

He fished a package of cigarettes out of his coat pocket, 
lit the last one and tossed the crumpled-up pack over his 
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shoulder. He was buying cigarettes regularly now ; smok- 

ing as he walked to school in the morning, at noon in 

Parker’s, coming home in the afternoon, and.in the eve- 
ning at the drug store or the Palace. : 


But from the very first the boy could hardly have : 


avoided tobacco. The gang around Parker’s thrust ciga- 
rettes between his lips and lit them for him until he ac- 
quired the conscious hunger. 

The front door of his home was unlocked and there 
was a light in the hall, so Paul knew something was 
wrong. 

It was his mother, waiting up for him in the darkened 
dining room. She wore her nightgown, slippers and ki- 
mono; her greying hair hung in ugly plaits down her 
back. The face that looked middle-aged, plump and pretty 
under its cosmetics was now the sagging mask of an al- 
most-old woman. Paul sickened a little when he saw her. 

“Paul,”’ she stopped him, “where have you been? It’s 
late—after midnight. Mother worries when you're out 
like this and I don’t know where you are or who you're 
with.” 

“Aw, twelve o'clock isn’t late, Mom.” 

“But where have you been, dear?” 

“Why, just down to the drug store, and around.” 

“The drug store closes at eleven. Where did you go 
after that?” 

Paul was sullen, sleepy, silent. 

“Tell Mother,” insisted Mrs. Benton. “When you’re 
out late like this you ought to tell me where you go. . . . 
Why, Paul—you fairly reek of tobacco! You haven’t been 
smoking, have you?” 

“Why, heck no, Mom. What makes you think that? 
Acourse the fellows were all puffin’ away and blowin’ 
smoke all over me for meanness, but heck— Well, you 
can look in all my pockets if you wanta. I haven’t got any 
cigarettes—honest I haven’t.” 

“Tm certainly glad of that. . . . But you did smell so 


1 tough boys who eg ings may co = 
¢ time that, that you ought to know about. Don 
any of them tempt you into anything, dear. If they — 
ould want you to go along with them, to some, oh— 
dance hall or awful place, promise Mother you won't gor”? 
Paul looked past her and out through the front wiridow 

at the yellow street light. His face was twisted. 
_ “Paul, answer me! Promise?” 
z “Well, yes, Mom, I promise. But I don’t see what 
you're gettin’ so worked up about.” 
_ His mother came closer to him. “I’m not worked up, 
- Paul, dear—I just want to make sure there’ll be nothing 
in the future to get worked up about. I want to feel I’ve 
- got a clean, truthful, trustworthy boy whom I don’t 
have to worry about. And I can trust you, can’t I, son?” 
 Paul’s lips pulled down tight at the corners and in 
- each of his worldly-wise young eyes a big bright tear 
formed, His chin quivered, a hard lump rose in his throat 
. he made a move as if to drop his head on his 
mother’s breast and sob. 

If Mrs. Benton had just then slipped her arm around 
her son’s shoulders and drawn his sleek head to her 
bosom, several lives might have been different. 

But instead, she looked at him a moment longer, her 
eyes and lips growing narrower. With true adult insight 
she interpreted his silence to mean indifference. Just as 
Paul had half-opened his mouth to say something—no- 
body will ever know what—his mother blurted out irri- 
tably : 

“Oh, I see it’s no use trying to talk to you! You know 
it all! Go on upstairs and go to bed!” 
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CHAPTER XVI 
I 


Billy Finch let-go of his dessert spoon. “I s’pose you 
think I’m n’atheist, too?” he queried. 

“Damn tootin’!”’ Joe Zollinger’s hard face fairly glit- 
tered. “All of us fellows are really atheists except maybe 
Paul here. Anybody who thinks has gotta be n’atheist!”’ 

“Then I guess I won’t do any thinking,” laughed Art 
Meredith, licking spaghetti from the back of his fork and 
refusing to become interested in the discussion. 

“T’ll betcha you don’t even know what n’atheist is!” 
flared Paul, really hurt at being exempted from Joe’s 
classification. 

“Tt’s a fellow who don’t go to church and don’t believe 
nothin!” snarled Joe, “and that’s what I am. I think this 
whole God-business is all a buncha applesauce!” 

“Some of it is, all right,” chimed in Billy, “but you’re 
shovelin’ it mighty high when you say all. How come you 
talk that way?” 

“Why, ’cause there’s airplanes go clear up past where 
heaven is ’sposed to be, and mines drilled so deep they’d 
hit hell if there was any such place. Religion don’t make 
sense. You gotta show me!” 

Paul, with four or five years of Sunday School cement 
between his foundation blocks, was mildly shocked and 
very indefinite. “But aw heck, Joe, you can’t find that 
kinda stuff—hellfire and angels, I mean—by diggin’ for it, 
or flyin’ after it. It’s there, O. K., but you can’t exactly 
see it, or grab holda it. It’s different from anything else; 
it’s—oh heck—but Joe, you’re all wrong, I mean, kinda, 
but you see maybe what J ficial don’tcha ?” 
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“Now wait a minute, Joe,” protested Billy, thrusting 
_ aside his littered tray, “‘le’s get at this straight. How does 
anybody know anything’s so?” 

“Why, easy. Now up in Geometry class Mrs. Rouse 
_ makes us prove every little thing till it almost gets to be 
- funny. But when you’ve worked out a Geometry theorem 
you know it’s the truth. You can prove it’s the truth! 
No guess-work about it. I like that Geometry stuff—it 
makes sense. But church—hell! One preacher says one 
thing and one another. They all argue about a buncha 
fairy-tales just to get people scared, that’s all.” 

Art yawned and studiedly ignored Joe Zollinger. “It 
don’t scare me a damn bit. Shall we go to the Palace to- 
night, Paul?” 

“Honest to God, now, Billy, aren’t you n’atheist?” Joe 
continued, leaning darkly across the little table in the 
cafeteria. 

Billy was intensely puzzled. It was obvious that such 
thoughts as these were strangers in the interesting junk- 
shop of his mind. “I don’t know,” he said slowly. “When 
a fellow stops to think, it does sound like applesauce, but 
somehow I just can’t get over the feelin’ of there bein’ 
some big guy up above the clouds who can throw the 
hooks into you if you get too damn cocky.” 

“Bunk! Even old Skinner, dumb as he is, can tell you 
there’s nothin’ but air and space and ether and vacuums 
and stuff like that up above us. There’s no room for any 
heaven or hell. Us young fellows are gettin’ too smart 
to swallow such blah!” 

Paul begged, “But don’t you think a fellow goes some 
place after he kicks off?” 

At this juncture Art Meredith turned disgustedly into 
the conversation. “Aw, when you’re dead, you're dead, 
that’s all. After they clean me up outa the mess at some 
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grade crossing smash I want ’em to wrap me in a sheet, 
sling me in a damn old hole in the ground and forget 
me!” He gave vent to an uneasy little laugh. ~- ; 

“T’m not so sure about that,” protested Billy Finch. 
‘““\What about all these Spiritualists and—” 7 

Joe eagerly snapped up the lead. “You’re not sure, you 
say? How come? A fellow’s gotta believe somethin’.” 

“Oh, no, he don’t!” fairly shouted Billy, “I’ve got 
along just fine without hardly thinkin’ about it at all 
until to-day. I don’t see where any of the stuff’s useful, 
and I don’t think you know a damn bit more about it 
than anybody else!” 

“Yaaaa!” jeered Joe, “that’s it! Start duckin’ and 
dodgin’ like a baby the minute a fellow gets to talkin’ 
deeper than gin and jazz orchestras! Paul here has got 
a little religion under his hide, right or wrong, but both 
of you are blank cartridges. Have you got guts enough to 
have any ideas about anything?” 

All three of the other boys spoke at once, creating for 
a moment a babble that rose above the chatter, clatter 
and shuffle of the big high school cafeteria. 

Art said, “Aw, ring off! You make me sick 

Billy said, “You’re damn tootin’ I got ideas!” 

And Paul said, ““Who’s got religion under their hide? 
I guess J’m n/’atheist, too!’ He made the declaration 
proudly. 

Art whirled on Paul with an abruptness that jiggled 
the little milk bottles on his tray. “Shut up, Paul—you 
don’t know what you're talkin’ about! The other night 
over at Fritzie’s I could see you gettin’ mad when she 
did that scummy Egyptian dance of hers usin’ that old 
Bible for the incense bowl. You’re no damn atheist— 
keep still!” 

Before Paul had an opportunity to bluster, Joe bawled 
out sarcastically: “Aw right then, Reverend, le’s hear 
what you believe!” 

Art was suddenly silent, staring at a crumpled paper 


” 
! 
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WW hat do you bere ee Art ceurineeed helplessly. : 
“TI said I didn’t believe nothin’ !’ repeated Joe defiantly. 
“Tt don’t make sense and it don’t agree with science. I 


_ can’t use religion a-tall. I’d rather read detective stories.” 


The talk was getting too heavy for Billy’s ukelele brain. _ 
“Oh, hell!” he exploded, “the trouble with you, Zoll, is — 
that you’ve got this master-mind-crook stuff in your head 
until you think you’ve gotta be ornery and different. If I 
wanta go to church after I’ve been on a hot party, and 
come home all ashamed and goin’ to turn over a new 
leaf—why, I'll do it whether they preach lies or not. Just 
as much kick to it either way. And the old folks who go 
to church all the time know more about the stuff than we 
do, anyhow.” 

“Applesauce! No old person knows anything! They 
can’t—their brains get worn out just like a Ford motor. 
If you’re gonna pattern after a buncha moss-backed relics 
who wore short pants till they were twenty years old, and 
rode high bicycles with their long gray sideburns gettin’ 
tangled in the spokes—why, then you’re hopeless. Billy. 
‘You're just like Art, just like most of the rest of the guys 
around here—a blank cartridge when it comes to reli- 

ion!” 
J Meredith had a queerly matured streak in him that he 
nearly always kept carefully hidden beneath a flip, in- 
different exterior. But he showed it strongly when he 
spoke: 

“Well, I guess you’re right that time, Zoll, even if you 
are a damn fool. I’m not sure what I believe or what I 
don’t believe. I’m not going to say I’m n’atheist because 
maybe I’m not. Now the easiest way to handle this whole 
religion mess, and the way ninety outa every hundred kids 
in this high school are doin’, is—don’t think about it! 
When anybody starts shootin’ religion at you, why, give 
’em the fishy stare and beat it. It’s deep stuff; there’s no 


ites with hot ae , and. | 
gonna pass up all the good times I can 
now—to-night, if I wanta—for a promise o: 
cock-eyed pipe-dream after I’ve kicked off, espec 
when the preachers themselves are still fightin’ over 
whether it’s the truth or a damn lie!” 
“You bet!” piped Billy Finch, “and there’s one Gua - 
more I’m always gonna remember about religion from 


“What?” asked Paul breathlessly. 
“That I don’t give a damn about it, that’s what! Come 


y? 


on, fellows, le’s go absorb a few of Parker’s ha-dogs! 


s II 


Joe Zollinger frightened Paul a little. Joe was a typical 
hard-boiled city boy, uncannily wise in the ways of the 
world. His dapper little figure was hard as iron beneath 
his cheap, flashy suits; in his eyes there shone a glint of 
that wild, dangerous look one sometimes sees in the eyes 
of Chicago taxi-drivers. . 

He was the boy into whose company Paul was more and 
more being drawn. Although he had familiar speaking 
acquaintances by the dozen, Paul’s intimates as yet were 
curiously limited. Art Meredith moved in a world a bit 
beyond Paul’s ken, even though they went together to the 
Palace and to the open salon of Fritzie Wentgill’s home. 
Somehow the two boys had never quite got around to 

“pickin’ up somethin’ nice.’ 

Joe was in Paul’s English and History classes. Once 
when both of them had been sentenced to detention for 
throwing erasers, they flipped a dime to see which would 
stay. Joe lost. That afternoon after his last class he chose 
a seat in the rear of the detention room and answered 
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_ the other for the Paul Benton who was very much not 
_ there.” A legend was told around East concerning a 
clever detention room teacher who had counted the pupils 
_ present after the roll call had checked perfectly, and had 
_ found four short out of a slated thirty. 


Tit 


The curriculum meted out by the School Board had 
staggered the 10B’s from Shakespeare into Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of The King,” but both were incomparably more 
pleasant to Paul then his garbled remembrance of the 
Odyssey. , 

Certain phrases in ‘Julius Cesar’’ clung to Paul’s mind 
like burrs to cheviot trousers. High school students are at 
the most impressionable age of their lives when they study 
Shakespeare. Paul had once startled Fritzie by saying of 
Joe Zollinger, ‘“He thinks too much: such men are dan- 
gerous,” and before his mirror he surreptitiously rendered 
“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears,” till 
he suspected the world was missing a great tragedian. 
When the high school buzzed with the talk of an elab- 
orate Christmas Play to be staged by the combined dra- 
matic clubs and classes, Paul regretted he had not chosen 
that “soft snap” as an elective. 

But when good, understandable sentences like “Portia 
is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife’ gave way to the delicate 
fantasy of the Idylls, Paul began to yawn occasionally. 
Most of the pupils openly floundered, though an ex- 
tremely close observer might have noticed a few furtive 
misty eyes in the class as the gossamer soul of the lovely 
Elaine was torn and tortured. 

All this, of course, was completely lost on the Old 
Hoss. The Board of Education had decided that “‘Gareth 
and Lynette,” “Launcelot and Elaine,” “The Passing of 


“Here! ’ twice as the indifferent teacher called the roll fax coe 
)in front of the long room. One “here” was for himself, 
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Arthur,” as well as “The Roger DeCoverly Papers’ were 
to be implanted in the minds of the 10B English students 
before the semester ended in February, and the Old Hoss 
kept her planter clicking as inexorably as a taximeter and 
nearly as rapidly. Her pay check came from the Board, 
not from Mr. Tennyson, she would have told you. 

Joe and Paul, sitting cynical, insubordinate, at the rear 
of the English room, groaned profanely when the Old 
Hoss dictated the assignment : 

“Bring to class written in ink on theme paper, a synop- 
sis of the story that is told in ‘Launcelot and Elaine.’ 
Also check up on all back assignments and be prepared 
to recite on any of them.” 

As the pupils fought and pounded their way up the 
central stairs at the end of the period, Paul remarked for 
perhaps the tenth time what “a helluva assignment that 
was.” 

“Le’s do ours together,’ suggested Joe, plowing along 
at his side. 

“Awright, when?’ 

“T’ll meetcha after your Algebra class and we can go 
over to my hang-out and do ’em this aft. What say?” 

“O.K.” gladly agreed Paul. 

At the end of the ninth period Joe met Paul in the 
ground floor hall at the door of room 116. Both boys lit 
cigarettes the instant they left the building, striking the 
matches carefully across the snowy-white Doric columns 
at the main entrance. They sauntered down the sweeping 
front approach leaving small trailing blue neckties of 
cigarette smoke in their wake. 

Zollinger lived some five blocks from school in the 
same general direction as Paul’s home. The place turned 
out to be a flat over a hardware store. He unlocked the 
door at the top of the steep steps with a key from his 
pocket and showed Paul into a low-ceilinged kitchen and 
dining room combined. 


ie it over to a battered ice-chest. Ee 

y aunt is all the folks I’ve got,” he said Pag P 
works down at Gernheim’s department store.” He — 
"gave Paul a queer confiding look. “My old woman skipped 
_ out when I was still a little brat, and my old man—hell, 
_ they never did find him! He sure musta been a tough bat, 
all right. Anyway, me and Carrie hit it off O.K.” 

_ Paul hardly knew what to say or think, so, character- 
istically, he did neither. And he was getting quite used 
_ {to these cross-sections of matrimonial deformities with 
_ which the confidential talks around the high school so de- 

pressingly abounded. 

After pulling a card table and two chairs over toward 
a window, they sat down to work. Joe shook his head 
hopelessly. 

“That great big ae pome, and all of it just so much 
blah to me!” 

“Oh, no,” came back Paul quickly, “it’s not all blah. 
There’s a little good stuff in it, like where that guy tramps 
on that skeleton. And they pretty nearly do some hot 
neckin’ in a couple of places, only they never quite 
make it.” 

“But gee, think of writin’ a synopsis of all that!” 

“Well, le’s get at it. It starts out here where this good- 
lookin’ Elaine kid has fell for old Launcelot and has got 
his shield up in her tower and is moonin’ over it. Then 
it switches over to the part about the skeleton and the dia- 
monds. I don’t quite get the connection there, do you, 
Joe?” 

! “Hell, no! Le’s leave that part out.” 

“Yeah, I guess we better. We can mix it up so the 

Old Hoss’ll never catch on. Besides, that old bitch wouldn’t 


in it ee Shakespear | guy rapin 

led Lucy, or Lucre, or somethin’ « Jeesy, yo 
oughta read it! Pretty warm in a couple of places!” 
ee How can I get ahold of this book?” inquired ‘Paul, as 
instantly interested. 

. .» The high school officials aid not know that “The : 
Rape of Lucrece” was one of the most popular poems in — 
the library. 

The two boys wrote laboriously as they wrested the plot 
from the Idyll. They argued, they left parts out; they 
made observations on the behavior of the characters so 
extremely high-schoolish as to be downright outrageous 
when applied to the high beauty of the poem. 

During a lull in their collaboration, Paul’s eyes fell 
upon the inside cover of Joe’s English book. The name 
scribbled thereon was certainly not Joe Zollinger. 

_“Whose book?” asked Paul, with careful lightness. He 
had often suspected Joe of being without scruples. 

The other boy hardly looked up. ‘‘Oh, hell, I don’t know. 
‘Somebody hooked mine, so I hooked somebody else’s. 
Do unto others as they do unto you—that’s my motto. I 
snaked it outa a locker down on the ground floor in noon 
period yesterday. Wasn’t a very good lock on the locker, 
anyway.” 

_ Paul sucked in his lip slightly, then released it and 
frowned thoughtfully to himself. Why heck, after all, it 
was just kinda like trading—somebody took yours first 
—nothing ’specially wrong about it. He recalled with no 
qualms that he had on several occasions worn gym shoes 
of uncertain ownership to his Physical Education class. 
As long as a guy didn’t sell ’em, or take ’em home. . . . 

At last they finished, six curiously similar pages apiece, 

full of double subjects, split infinitives and mixed-up places 


work to one side and sat across the card table 
n each other, talking and smoking. | 
At five-thirty that afternoon Carrie dragged herself 
‘up the steep stairs and into the flat. She was a washed- 
out blonde presumably in her thirties, and of the type 
_ who make their dinner dates across the gents’ glove 
- counter. Paul gathered up his papers, made a graceful exit 
_ and hurried home to get ready for his date with Verta. 
___—fis mother and father were at the table eating when 
he entered. He went directly to his place without a word 

or glance. 

“Where have you been?” they wanted to know in- 
differently. 

“T’ve been over at Joe Zollinger’s gettin’ school work!” 
His voice rang loud and clear. He felt exceedingly truth- 

_ ful and virtuous, and swept his parents with a large su- 
perior look before which they almost cringed. “I’m goin’ 
back to his house this evening and finish it,’ he added, 
in a sudden spasm of ingenuity. 

While he was washing furiously his father passed be- 
fore the open door of the bathroom and looking in, ven- 
tured, “Seems to me you're doing a lot of slicking up 
just to—” 

‘Well, you wouldn’t want to have your son go dirty 
into another home, wouldja now? Wouldja?” Paul gave 
him a fierce look somewhat dimmed by stringing hair and 
lather. 

Mr. Benton opened and closed his mouth twice, made a 
helpless gesture and passed down the hall. 


IV 


‘As he stepped from the street car to the lamp-blotched 
blackness of lower Vance Street, Paul began to feel as 
though he might be stooping a little. But then, heck— 

(The figure ofa girl glided out from under a street 


THE RAMSANTAGE: 9. 
Ou Hoss from catching on.They shoved. thes = | 


. ‘Yeah? ?” doubted Paul See bat her magic was 
-stantly at work. Before they had taken ten steps he | 
the languorous allurement of the Palace submerging his 
logic. It was dark along the squalid street. He put his arm 
about her shoulders and she slipped hers about his waist 
under his coat. In the very dark spots—and there were 
quite a number of them—he kissed her. 

“Where are we going?” she asked presently. 
- Paul came to his senses with a start. “Show, I guess, . 
huh? ?? 

“Oh, anything’s all right with me.’ 

They boarded a street car and went Ss town to one 
of the lesser motion picture houses. Paul chose seats 
towards the rear against the wall. 

Some theaters frown on public demonstrations of af- 
fection, others are not so fastidious. Whenever Paul 
found himself growing interested in the picture he hastily 
turned back to Verta, and whenever he completely lost 
track of the events on the screen he would relinquish her 
for a few moments. He made a fairly good job of divid- 
ing his time. 

ee had come late and consequently stayed over to 

’ the first part of the picture. When familiar scenes 
ae to flicker past, Paul waited for Verta to make some 
move towards leaving. She didn’t. 

They cuddled down through the entire second showing 
of the movie and this time Paul did not once look at the 
screen. 

They rode back on a brilliantly lighted street car full 


e ipcidied on seeing bee all the way home. . eS 
ybe she had a davenport and her folks weren't ape: Reus = 
Yh—well, ” she said, and looked resigned. Fe eh ee 
ngle file they ascended a shaky wooden stairw Bs 
cked loosely against a long frame tenement house. rway . 
- fourth floor Verta turned into a rathole of a hall. Paul 
ollowed. A door stood open. The place reeked of garlic. — 
someone was sleeping on a mat in the middle of a nearby © 
room, 
_ “Good-night,”’ murmured the girl. She stood among 
her squalid surroundings as a night-blooming water lily 
_ rides ghost-like on the surface of a stagnant pond. 
Paul kissed her briefly and hurriedly descended the 
_ wobbly steps to the sidewalk. He slumped in his seat on 
the street car, legs straight out in the aisle, hands in 
_ pockets, chin on chest; jouncing terrifically as the motor- 

man hurled the empty car over the uneven tracks with the 

headlong abandon of late hours and deserted streets. 

He twisted, he agonized; he almost wept. 
Oh, if he ONLY had a machine! 


CHAPTER XVII 


1 


_ The hard-boiled ex-service man who taught Paul’s — 
Algebra class explained the bewildering subject so clearly — 
and emphatically that a responsive person could hardly — 
help absorbing it. At the beginning of the year Paul had > 
quickly discovered there was no bluffing this particular — 
teacher. Consequently, he had buckled down to work and 
really paid attention in class. After a month or so of it — 
he suddenly “got the drift” —that is, began to understand _ 
the basic principles underlying Algebra. 

And when a normal boy begins to master something 
with which he has wrestled unsuccessfully for some time, — 
his usual reaction is to pitch in and take his spite out on 

it. This was precisely what Paul did with his Algebra. 
He began to get all his equations every day, and to get 
them correctly. His hand now went up voluntarily in 
class whenever a question was asked. 

And the mental gymnastics were good for him. The 
Palace-Fritzie-Parker’s glitter went out of his eyes and 
a keenly-intelligent sparkle came in as he stood at the 
blackboard and reeled off great strings of letters and fig- 
ures, 

Sergeant Morrow, lately of the A. E. F., pointed 
Paul out with the remaining two joints of his right fore- 
finger, ““There,” he declared, “is the only fellow in this 
class who had enough gray matter to work out that four- 
teenth equation on page 158. All the rest of you master- 
minds either left it blank or messed it up horribly.” 

The class tittered dryly. Paul blushed and wriggled. 
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ockin al on the shoulder. Someone hissed: “Speech, 
e eC. ”) 
_ Then Paul saw his mistake. He realized that no Col- 
legiate sheik dare be a star student in anything. A boy 
may be the pride of the school and president of the Senior 
_ Class, but never really a Collegiate sheik at the same time. 
Elf he shows any indications of scholarship his more lurid 
- social assets begin to wane till, although he may be a 
_ popular youth, he has lost the sterling quality called Be- 
ing Collegiate. 
So Paul ceased to dazzle the ninth period Algebra 
class as their star, relinquishing his place to one of those 
little foreign girls with greasy noses who always get A- 
_ plus in everything and go to work immediately upon 
_ graduation in the goldfish department of the Five-and- 
_ Ten Cent Store. 
But still he took pains with his written work. He sat 
in the study hall one third period rapidly working out a 
page of equations. The expensive silver pencil which he 
had found lying in the hall skipped nimbly back and forth 
as it set down the angular hieroglyphics with a surpris- 
ingly artistic neatness. He slouched comfortably in his 
seat, his left elbow resting on the desk and his palm pil- 
lowing his tilted jaw. The hand with which he wrote 
was extended completely across the desk to a pad of ruled 
white paper. His Algebra book was opened and propped 
up at a slight angle on the low front of his desk, Only 
his scampering, far-off fingers and his bright eyes, shift- 
ing from book to paper and back to book, seemed alive. 
The study hall was restless with shuffles and rustling 
papers. 

And before him, tantalizingly close yet frostily distant, 
sat Doris. Both she and the sarcastic study teacher had 
long since made it clear that whispered conversations were 
not wanted, but Paul would not give up. He began a writ- 
ten campaign, tearing small rectangular scraps from his 


behind him reached” forward and patted him : 
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tablet and inscribing them with such sentiments as, “Look 
at Mr. Spiendrich al? dressed up in his Sunday clothes. 
Bet he’s got a date with the Old Hoss to-night!” ‘ 

These he would fold into tiny flat pellets and excitedly 
toss over Doris’ shoulder into her lap when the sentry- 
like Mr. Spiendrich was not watching. 

At first Doris carefully tore Paul’s unopened notes into 
small shreds and piled them daintily on the corner of 
her desk. Later she began to read them, sometimes chuck-' 
ling, and no longer destroying them. And at last she an- 
swered in her rounded, spidery script: “Mr. Spiendrich 
will change your seat if you don’t quit writing so many 
notes.” 

Paul’s heart leaped. She had answered him! And she 
had sweetly intimated that she didn’t want Mr. Spiend- 
rich to change his seat, virtually admitting that she liked 
him and that she most certainly would give him a date 
right away, and— 

“T’m sorry,” she wrote prettily, “I have dates with one 
boy only, and very few with him. You don’t want a date 
with me, anyway.” 

But her last sentence did not react on Paul, so dizzily 
and adolescently was he in love with her. He cherished 
her little notes in the upper left hand pocket of his Kampus 
Kutt coat and one night, sitting in his pajamas on the 
edge of his bed, he kissed those scraps of paper. 

It was on the Monday following his rather unsatisfac- 
tory date with Verta that he became really desperate. 
After his first pangs of jealousy at the sight of Marken- 
dorf, he had ceased to walk with Doris in the hall. But 
this morning he wrote a note which read: 

“Please don’t hurry out when the bell rings. Wait for 
me, I have something important to tell you. Please!’ 

When the bell finally rang, after several black eons of 
agonized suspense, there was a faint diffidence in Doris’ 
movements as she gathered up her books and prepared to 
leave. Paul walked very close behind her up the aisle to- 


Doris,” fe ae ‘rapidly, ee ie” 
corner alongside a plaster bust of Edgar Allan 
“T can’t stand this any longer. I just gottta— 
he laughed, perhaps a tiny bit strainedly. = . 
The talon hands of Paul’s old demon, Self Conscious- 


pully worded oration crumbled like a cracker in hot soup. 
— “Doris, ’m, I’m—crazy about you, honest I am! If 
you'd only tell me what, why, what I’ve done to make you 
‘sore at me, why then— 
Be He stepped close in front of her with impassioned ges- 
tures, blocking her escape. She was almost serious when 
_ she spoke. 
_ “I’m not angry at you, Paul, but you just don’t under- 
5 stand, that’s all. Now please let me go, or I'll be late for 
_ Domestic Science.” 
Paul saw that he was making an ass of himself. So, 
_with true sixteen-year-old instinct, he proceeded to change 
_ the ass to something worse. A snake, perhaps. 
“Huh!” he snarled, “just because J. Winston Marken- 
_dorf is captain of the foot ball team and all that kinda 
_ bunk, why you think—’” He should have stopped when 
he saw the look that sprang into her eyes, but he didn’t. 
“and I guess if you knew as much about that big stiff 
as I do, you wouldn’t think he was such a hot sheik! I 
guess I saw him up at the Palace the other night, drunker’n 
a hog, and chasin’ around with a couple of old—” 
Doris’ blue-violet eyes blazed up like the headlights on 
a patrol wagon. “I don’t believe it!” she cried softly in a 
sword-like little voice. “Oh, I know Win drinks and I 
hate it, too, but as for the other— Well, my father and 
I saw you down on lower Vance Street late last Thurs- 
day night with one of your friends, and don’t forget that, 
either ! 1 
Paul gasped, “But Doris—” 


ess, grabbed his throat in a strangling grip. His Sie 


| _ Doris, his reancak go. 


North, the ancient enemy of East, was scheduled to 
clash with the latter school Saturday afternoon. On Fri- 
day morning, at the beginning of Paul's History class, © 
Mr. Skinner. called a mass meeting. ; ee e 

It was the last gasp not only in sound and fury, but also :. 
in sheer rabid enthusiasm. The team was lined up across | 
the stage in their foot ball togs and patted on the back — 
individually by hand and collectively by oral rhapsodies: — 
(The cheer leader, a red-headed whirlwind, leaped up and 
down, turned flip-flops, (he was on the Tumbling team), 
cavorted, raved, and made all those wild sinuous motions 
peculiar to cheer leaders, 

‘The “‘squad” looked happily embarrassed, but the sev- 
eral foot ball players present were rather bored. They had 
come to high school for the purpose of playing foot ball 
and expected to be paid to keep up the good work in the 
college that outbid the others. 

The cheer leader gradually worked the student body 
into a condition resembling mania. The lofty auditor- 
ium rocked with the thunder of massed cheers. 

“Awright now—le’s have a big East lo-co-mo-tive! 
Make it a big one! Here we go now, hold it. . Sssshhh! 
Sssshhhh! Sssshhhh! (Awright how-—hit it hard! yu 
‘Rah! (Hold it!) Rah! Rah! Rah! East High! East 
High! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! East High, East High! 
Rah-rah-rah-rah! ‘Easti—Easti! Yeaaaaaaa!’ The last 
ae always soared, burst and descended like a sky- 
rocket, 


of things with the ball. ey rate 
“B ‘now the mass meeting of Friday the othe left x 


in a pepped-up state which carried through till the 


next afternoon. He donned his new topcoat, “bummed a — : 


; dollar offa” his One and went to the game. 


IIt 


‘At the East-North fracas Paul’s antics were really in 
earnest when the fat boy who was so dumb in French 


_ smashed through North’s defense for those fifteen glori- 


ous yards and reeled across the line for that necessary 
_ touch-down. It mattered not that J. Winston Markendorf 
made a perfect place-kick high into a slanting, slashing 
wind and over the goal-bar for that extra point—East 
High had won, and some hundreds of youths were more 
or less delirious. 

A large red-faced boy fell on Paul’s neck and babbled 
wild things. Paul returned the embrace and by the end 
of the four remaining minutes of play they had become 
_ fast friends. 

They hung on each other, bellowing for joy. Paul 
sniffed curiously of the big boy’s breath. 

“Oh, gee! Isn’t this wonder-ful? Come on, Paul o’boy, 
le’s find our wimmin!” 

Paul was fairly well acquainted with the fellow at 
Parker’s, in the halls of East, and in the seventh period 
Physical Ed. class. He had heard him spoken of as an 
“all-right guy” and knew that he drove some sort of closed 
car—certainly sufficient credit ratings for East High cir- 
cles. They called him Happy—Happy Watson. 

So when Happy hauled Paul fraternally by the arm and 
suggested ‘“‘wimmin,” the boy did not resist. 


Shore his head aadby re y, self-pit 
_ Happy addressed his companion, ““Shweethea 
igo scare up a date for m’ fren. We’re all gonna 
_shell—brashun.” ae 
“All right, Hap, T’ll try. Meet you boys at the ma 
chine.” She skipped away blithely. = 

In some amazing manner Happy found his parked 
automobile. “D’you hafta be home for supper?’ he in-_ 
quired as they sat and waited for the girls, Happy i in the 
front seat, Paul in the back. 

“Hell, no. But I guess I'll call’em up.” : 

“Awright then, we'll stop at the first drug store and 
you can call ’em up. That’ll be jus’ fine, o’boy.’’ He spoke 
in the loving, solicitous tones of the half-intoxicated. 

Happy’s girl arrived, bringing in tow a second young 
lady. ‘Where is all this manhood you want me to wreck?” 
was her first remark, to which she added: ‘‘Oh hell, is 
that him? Another infant!’ That got a laugh from every-— 
body but Paul. 

“Mr. Benton, Miss Taylor,” mumbled Happy, waving 
his hand erandiloquently. “Paul, thishus Bobbie.” 

Paul glared at her as she hopped into the back seat 
with him. She sat down heavily and crossed her long legs. 
“All right, let’s have a cigarette, old tightwad!” she de- 
manded scornfully. 

Paul gave her a cigarette from his case and lit one him- 
self. Happy lurched the sedan out of its parking place 
and whirled recklessly through the tangled traffic towards 
the outlying districts. 

Bobbie Taylor wore her hair straight and Sta~-Combed 
back in an extremely mannish bob. Her face was sharp, 
her red lips fuil, her brown eyes seemed all pupils and 
darkly blazing. She was slender to the point of emaciation 


ede cok tee 2 ee dr ull | 
energy and insolence was Bobbie; certainly. not 


d scornful, she was one of that distressing neuter sex— 


_ The instant that Happy stopped the car Paul knew 
that things were going to start happening, but he didn’t 

care. 

_ “Let me at it!” shrieked Bobbie suddenly, leaping for- 
ward as if propelled by a steel spring. She half fell over 
into the front seat, where Happy and his girl, Gwen, 
were being secretive over something. Snatching it from 
their hands, she plumped back beside Paul, clutching her, 
prize. 

It was a large, square bottle less than half full of a color- 
less liquid. Bobbie jerked the cork and a little of it slopped 
out. Paul smelled the wet, pungent incense of synthetic 
juniper. 

“Tha’s allll right!’ laughed Happy loosely, “plenty 
more!” He produced another and smaller flask from a sidé 
pocket of the car. 

Bobbie applied herself to the square bottle with an iron- 
throated belligerence, looking sideways at Paul as she 
drank, 

“Here, gimme some of that!” he yelled, pouncing on 
her. It was her look that did it. 

She shoved him heavily away and took the bottle from 
her lips. ‘This stuff,” she announced, “is not for children.” 
She raised it for another swig, but the infuriated Paul 
leaned forward and snatched it out of her hands. 

“Children, huh? What’n hell’s the matter with you, 
anyway?” He thrust the whole neck of the bottle into his 
mouth and tilted it towards the top of the car with a sud- 
den fierce movement. 

So completely was the boy in earnest that a good stiff 
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drink poured down his throat before he realized it. Spas- 
modically his aesophagus contracted. His mouth was full 
of gin he could not swallow. His eyes seemed thickly 
sprinkled with red pepper. 

With a gurgling cry of pain he tore the bottle sloppily 
away and thrust it blindly back towards Bobbie. His 
throat was scalded and his tongue was numb, but he would 
have died on the rack before he would have spewed out 
that great mouthful of precious gin. He saw through a 
scarlet mist that the others were watching his sufferings 
with interest. He clenched his fists, closed his eyes, and 
swallowed. Then he cleared his flaming throat, drew sev- 
eral deep breaths of cooling air, and beat on his chest like 
Tarzan. 

“Great stuff!” he croaked in that hoarse, unsteady 
tone of voice induced by raw alcohol on the vocal chords. 


IV 


. . . Paul was dreading the moment when he should 
have to step from the machine. He felt that some apocalyp- 
tical change was taking place inside him, and he had an 
intuition that everything would be well as long as he did 
not attempt to walk. His stomach prickled with a grateful 
warmth; he tingled from scalp to heels; the skin on his 
face felt thick and numb. 

“You call up your folks; then we'll go get shomething 
t’eat,” said Happy thickly, reaching forward to snap on 
the headlights into the growing dusk. 

“You bet!” Paul loudly agreed. His mood was capable 
of putting through a long-distance call to China, collect. 

The lights of the drug store blurred to form a dancing 
haze of brightness. Happy swerved to the curb and 
stopped. “‘Make it shnappy, Paul o’boy.” 

The o’boy fell across Bobbie’s ball-bat legs to the door. 
Steadying himself, he opened it and placed one foot on 
the running board. With a Herculean effort of the will 


L had eae cea a new ark dial m 
ness of detail. Weeks later he could recall the exact 


__a thoroughbred horse. 

- Inside the door he paused. There were several persons 
_ in the store and each he inspected with an intense, wide- 
_ eyed glare. He stepped to the soda fountain, where the 
_ druggist was shaking nut powder on a sticky mess of ice 
_ cream and syrup. 

_. “May I use your telephone?” Paul clipped each slow 
word carefully. 

Without looking up the pharmacist motioned towards 
the rear of the store. 

“Thanks,” enunciated Paul. With a jaunty, springy 
step he walked to the instrument. “Wabash four-nine-oh- 
one!” he informed the cheery-voiced operator. 

Hums and clicks sounded within the receiver he held 
brutally jammed to his left ear. At last the cheery voice 
sang a musical little phrase: “They do not answer.” 

“You bet!’ agreed Paul, missing the hook completely 
on his first stab with the receiver. 

Again that brisk, military step; the serious, flashing 
eyes. “Thanks!” Paul told the druggist earnestly as he 
left. 

He got into the machine fussily, taking great care to 
place his foot in the exact center of the running-board 
pad. He felt exalted, kingly, far-removed, and quite 
sweaty among the recent fuzz in his arm-pits. 

As he sat down in the back seat he pulled Bobbie up 
onto his lap with a high air of authority. She sat there 
amazed, an electrically-charged skeleton. 

“Where’ll we eat?”’ bumbled Happy, neatly raising the 


ame of the patent medicine the drug store displayed ites 
show window. He briskly bisected the sidewalk ina 
eometrically-straight course, lifting his knees high, like ee 


or 
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hair of an inoffensive pedestrian who was trying to cross 
the street. as 

“Capretta’s,” suggested Gwen. — s: 

“Any old place!” breezed Bobbie. — ez 

“Tt real-ly doesn’t make a great deal of difference to 
me,” declared Paul with polite exactness. seo . 

They finally stopped at a squatty barbecue shack several 
miles north of the city on the main highway. The shack 
was much prettier inside than out; there was a wall of 
those inevitable booths in addition to a row of brightly- 
painted tables. The tipsy gang from East High School, be- 
ing Collegiate, chose the booths. In each booth there was a 
little electric lamp with a colored paper shade. The children 
amused themselves by turning their lamp on and off as 
though they had never seen such a thing before. “Extreme- 
ly pret-ty de-sign,” pronounced Paul, inspecting the shade 
with an owlish intentness. When the waiter came three 
of them chorused that universal password of alcoholism: 

“Black coffee!” 

* The waiter nodded with the sage, melancholy air of 
having waited on many, many high school parties; so 
sage, in fact, that he brought four cups of coffee instead 
of three. 

Paul, regarding the waiter with an I-don’t-place-you 
look, said nothing. 

He drained a heavy mug of coffee, blisteringly hot 
and strong with the strength of many hours in a perco- 
lator, and before twenty minutes had passed, all that re- 
mained of his reactions was a comfortable buzzing in the 
ears, a warm internal glow and a pink external flush. For 
a few minutes he had the queer sensation of being at the 
end of a long tunnel through which he watched Bobbie 
munching the drippy barbecue sandwiches, but soon that 
also passed away. 

Paul felt genially generous and paid for the supper 
quite gracefully. It is possible that he was desirous of mak- 
ing a favorable impression on Happy (with the auto and 


aes the city limits Tape turned off to the right hey = 


the notorious River Road. The surface changed from the 
smoothness of the highway to the almost forgotten jolts. 
of a gritty white pike. ... 

A large percentage of the city’s roadside parking was 


_ done along this byway. It was dark because of its many 


low-hanging trees, and lonely because it led from no- 
where to nowhere. There were inviting little grassy plat- 
eaus along the river bank, upon which now decayed the 
rubbish of a long picnicking summer. Nooks ideal for 
necking parties were many and secluded . . . and oc- 
casionally, on romantic summer eves, enterprising young 
men with polite revolvers would stroll from parked car 
to parked car taking up a collection. 

‘When the time-honored ritual of over-into-grass-yank- 
on-brake-snap-off-lights was done, Paul turned a bit un- 
certainly to Bobbie. He supposed he could make the usual 
advances—imprison her tenderly in a corner of the seat, 
tip her chin back, kiss her, and do all the other regulation 
things—but somehow he could bring himself to murmur 
neither the sweet inanities of his Verta Kranstein episode 
nor the terrible little hints he was so rapidly assimilating 
on Fritzie Wentgill’s full-length davenport. 

He moved toward Bobbie gently, his arms outstretched, 
his lips pursed in what he intended to be a kiss-provoking 
manner. His fingers touched her hard shoulder, stroked 
lightly, closed lovingly. . 

“Aw, get away,” she bawled roughly, planting her fist 
in the pit of Paul’s flat stomach and pushing. 

“Why, Bobbie!” Paul fairly oozed hurt affection. 
“What’s the matter, honey?” 

“Honey? Bah! You mushy mutts make me sick! Now 
I’m supposed to neck you, and you'll neck me, and oh 


‘wuzza 7 blonde 6 beasht! 


Vv 


It was a fast, serious, untalkative drive back from the wae 
River Road along the highway and into the city. een 


“Slow down a little, Hap—this dumb jane’s gets 
ting ‘sicker’n a boiled owl. How in hell do you open these 


windows ?” 


. “T-take me around to the side door. M-mother— is 


mustn't cis Seesa tees 
Paul sat in the front seat with Happy on the long in- 
town spin from Berkley Addition after disposing of the - 
girls. Happy grinned. 
“Sick, was she?” 


“Very!” 
““What’s the dope? Never had her out.” 
“Aw, nothin’ special. . . . But damn those boyish bobs! 


Why, it’s like neckin’ another fellow, honest to God it 
is! Makes a guy feel funny. No more of ’em for me—I 
can’t use these half-and-halfs a-tall!” 

“Same here. Any gin left?” 

“Nope, sorry—I got thirsty and finished it up. But I 
didn’t feel a thing from it!” 

“Naw, neither did I. . . . Good date, though.” 

“Hope to shout! Swell time.” ~ 

Lamp-lit blocks of sleeping residence section. Dim lights 
in upstairs windows. Policemen who yawned. 


‘hen Te’ $ go eidcwalk eeiceie some vatceen 
bo! tat be Die . . Well, s’long.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
I 


Happy Watson was giving a party. The word was 
spoken flatly, in a normal ae of voice. It was not pre- 
fixed by “licker-,” poker-,” or “radio-stag-” ; it was simply 
an ordinary boy-and-girl iy given in Happy’ s home 
supposedly under the chaperonage of his parents. The 
very fact that the modifying verb was “give” instead of 

“sling’’ was enough to cut the anticipatory glamor squarely 
in two. 

Art Meredith, Billy Finch and Fritzie Wentgill were in- 
vited just as surely as Joe Zollinger, Doris Bulen and J. 
Winston Markendorf were left out. Happy’s set loosely 
embraced a score or more of East High boys and girls, 
sons and daughters of the more or less well-to-do East 
End Babbitts. 

Paul and Happy sprawled side by side in one of 
the Collegiate booths at Parker’s, wolfing ha-dog sand- 
wiches. 

“Givin’ a little party a week from Friday night,” said 
Happy easily. “Can you come?” 

“Sure—hope to shout!” Paul was genuinely pleased. 

“That'll be fine. And who'll voR bring ?” 

En hye 

“—_Fritzie!” interpolated a ie from above. Miss 
Frederica Wentgill stood on the seat of the next booth 
looking down over the partition at the boys. 

“—-yeah!” finished Paul lamely. 

Whereupon the subject pi the party was quietly dropped 
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“g ‘meeting Paul face to face at the door of the boys’ lava- — 
ry, grunted: 


you can—only be sure it’s not wood alcohol.” 

Although Paul was not able to bring anything but 
himself and Fritzie, he was very much there at twenty 
minutes of eight. Art Meredith, with Mabel, came ’round 
for Paul. From there they drove to Fritzie’s house and 
picked her up. They piled out, happy and full of jokes, 
before the substantial big Dutch Colonial house where 
the Watsons lived. 

As they came up on the front porch they could see 
Happy, a trifle red-faced, sitting on the davenport. He 
sprang to welcome them as they rang the doorbell. There 
were already several couples there, the boys accurate and 
trim in their very best suits, the girls misty dreams in 
elaborate evening dresses. If Happy had parents they 
were nowhere in evidence. 

Other couples breezed in, shrieking greetings in the front 
hall, inspecting the furnishings of the Watson home criti- 
cally. They marched upstairs and flung down their wraps 
on Mr. Watson’s bed as if they had come to foreclose a 
mortgage. 

The front rooms’ floors were stripped, waxed, polished. 
The young folks skidded back and forth over the shining 
surfaces or stood in smug-faced knots, the boys with their 
hands buried stiffly in their coat pockets. 

“Le’s have a circle!’’ shouted Happy, going to the big 
Victrola which stood in one corner of the room. He wound 
the machine vigorously and put on a very loud, very jazzy, 
record. 

They circled, a sprawling oval chain, boys and girls 
alternating. Fritzie was next to Paul on his left and her 
pink fingers clung to him like warm little leeches. The 
blood mounted ip the boy’s veins. The soft-lit home, the 
pretty clothes, the gaiety and dance were in his heart. He 
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teetered backwards, clinging tightly to each S the hands 
he held. 

“Five girls to your right!” bellowed Se and his 
voice was loose. 

It was Edna of the smutty stories whom Paul got on the 
circle and after a long dance with her his face wore the 
dull flush and perspiration beads of the Palace. Then 
Fritzie captured him for the next three dances and his 
whole body was soon full of fire. 

Happy’s father appeared and stood shuffling uncertainly 
in the kitchen door. He was a broad-faced, bald-headed 
man with glasses. His son introduced him impatiently to 
perhaps half the guests, then hinted that things would go 
along very well without him. 

But Mr. Watson would not be shooed away. He was 
apologetic underneath his determined air of awkward 
good-fellowship. He was interested in his big-shouldered 
son and “‘wanted to meet his friends,” as he had said at 
eleven different breakfasts in the Watson household dur- 
ing the past two weeks. 

He approached Paul with an anxiously fraternal air 
that jarred on the boy’s tingling nerves. At first Paul 
had nothing against Mr. Watson except that he was not 
young—which in itself is quite an offence—but as he 
took in the details of his glaring “I’m A Booster” button, 
his out-of-date necktie and his lazy paunch of middle age, 
the boy began to feel that great contempt which all 
Younger Generations have felt towards their elders. 

“T suppose you're in Charles’ class at school?’ Mr. Wat- 
son began hopefully, the frames of his spectacles glisten- 
ing’ 

oy take Physical Ed. with him Moneywendyfriday the 
seventh.” 

No reaction. “Eh?” 

Paul condescended with a bored sigh. Old people were 
so dense. “I mean, Physical Education, gym work. You 


cca for ey ber he pestisined REE. HO, K, 
oe he said. Then, with” an oh-you-worm | glare: a 
Mr. EON asc blinked rapidly behind his glasses, Bapek . 
id waddled on to bore the next youth whom he could — 
orner. 

_ Paul referred to him as a “moss-backed dodo,” during 
his next dance with Fritzie. 


a $2 
e II 
{ _ But the real party of the evening was held in the back 
seats of the parked machines out along the curb in front. 
Art flashed Paul a meaningful doorward glance and 
_ they unobtrusively slipped out. 
“Bert’s gotta quart of gin in the side pocket of his 
hack,” confided Art, “and he said we could have a shot 
at it.” They climbed into the long, wide coach the boy 
named Bert had driven to the party. 

Paul had so many times breathlessly relived the slight 
jag he had enjoyed the afternoon of the North-East 
game that he was rather looking forward to his next drink. 
And since his first experience he had given a great deal 
of serious thought to that night his father had come home 
well jingled. More than once since then he had smelled 
whiskey on his father’s breath. He had doubted and sur- 
mised till now, as Art Meredith lowered the bottle after 
a long pull and extended it to him, Paul had a sudden 
wave of rebellious indignation. The old man wouldn’t have 
any room to talk if he did find it out! 

The boy drank cautiously this time, however, there be- 
ing no girls to impress. He found by experimenting that 


ked it. = 
m, gee,” 1 breathed tically, ( 
os as he stepped from the machine to the aes : 
«© Paul fairly sang | aloud with sheer joy when he { 
glorious dizziness rising through him once more, 
back his head and revelled in watching the ceiling whirl. 
The Victrola was nearly as good—or bad—as an orches 
tra; his feet wandered smoothly about over the hardwood 
floor; he was happy, madly happy. “— 

Bert, a great-chested bully who scorned the foot ball — 
team, threw Paul the significant jerking glance. He dis- _ 
engaged himself from Fritzie and followed the husky — 
lad outdoors to the big automobile, the front of his thin: 
shirt soaked with perspiration. 

Paul forgot his experiments with small sips. The stuff 
actually felt good as it scorched its way down his throat. 
And after a gulp or two it went down much easier. 

“Le’s bring our bags out,” suggested Bert politely. “We 
can pull down the curtains. Not many people goin’ past 
on the sidewalk to-night, anyway.” 

“Qh, gee! But can we get away with it?” 

“Why, sure. Who’s gonna stop you?” 

. Dancing again, with Fritzie. “Frissy, kid, Bert’s 
back gotta big hack seat. Ps 

Paul did not stumble as s he went down the front steps 
into the cold night, Fritzie wiggling excitedly by his side. 
He was deliberate as he closed the back seat door and 
pulled down the shades. He thrust the neck of the bottle 
into the girl’s ready lips... . 

Their eyes blinked to the lights of the house once more, 
Paul passed Bert coming down the front steps with Edna 
hanging on his arm in the same manner Fritzie had hung 
on Paul’s. The two. boys exchanged crooked grins . « . 
the girls avoided each other’s eyes. 
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. But ‘he didn’t care. He was too full of good gin and 
adolescence to care anything about anything. 


Cigarettes winked like inflamed tiny eyes behind the dark 


had no window curtains. The majority of the couples who 
slipped out to the parked machines went to smoke in the 
_ quiet, cool night, and to neck up to a certain point—de- 
, popang on the girl. 

. And whatever else happened out there in the dark 
| was because this precocious Younger Generation faces in 
their middle teens those emotions, problems and tempta- 
tions which previous generations did not meet until they 
were grown men and women, and then under entirely dif- 
ferent moral standards from those that exist to-day. 

Happy’s mother stepped into the tangled maze of 
dancers and cried cheerfully : ““Refresh-ments !” 

Wearily they condescended, They trooped into the din- 
‘ing room, silently picked up doilied plates of crisp little 
cakes and colored ice cream in clever molds, retired to 
the armchairs and the davenport. The sticky, dripping 
dishes they piled on the mantle or shoved under chairs, 
then resumed their tireless dancing. 

A golden haze had settled over Paul when he whispered 
in Edna’s ear as they danced, “‘Le’s t-take a little shneak.” 
They hurried out and stumbled into a machine on top of 
two other giggling couples. There was a bottle of some- 
thing thick and sweet out there. Paul drank heavily, with- 
out tasting or restraint. He felt loose all over; he no 
longer cared. 

Edna was sitting on his lap, stroking his hair. He blew 
his breath against a window of the closed car and was de- 
lighted at the charming frosted effect so produced. With 
a wobbly forefinger he traced his initials in it. The whole 
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‘ with Sta-Comb fell down across his forehead ee 
d swung, a greasy pendulum, before his blurred blue __ 


Couples were disappearing almost continually now. ‘ 


windows of the sedans and coaches; that is, of those that — 
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world seemed receding. Sounds came as if from a great — 
distance. 

Let’s see now, he was at a party. Must make sure. In a — 
machine with girl, Edna. She was getting out, saying: 
“Don’t go to sleep, Paul. Let’s go back inside—it’s too 
cold out here.” 

No. Not cold. Sidewalk running away. House a mile 
off. Lights moving. Oh yes, the steps. One, two, three. 
Careful—door. Inside. ‘“Doanwannadansh.” ‘Tired. 
Sleepy. 

Ev’body go home. Hat, coat, fin’ Frissy. “G’night, Hap 
o’boy, shwell time.” Damn steps again. One, two, three. 
Ouch. Fell down. “Jus’ lemme "lone, will ya—I can walk 
awright.” In a machine again. Something on lap. Maybe 
Frissy. Want Doris. 

“Say, kids, Paul’s drunker than a boiled owl. Lookit 
him nod!” ; 

“Gee, he sure is, isn’t he? Careful he don’t get sick— 
keep him pointed towards the outside. Some party, wasn’t 
ir’ 

Wind in face. Someone pulling string of lil houses 
past. Eyelids ver’ heavy. Mouth won’ stay closed. 

“We can’t take the poor kid home this way, can we?” 

“Sure, just dump him out. He’ll buck up after a little 
while. Gee, didn’t he lap up the licker to-night ?” 

. . » W-where kids? Oh. Sitting on sidewalk. Live here. 
Get up. Go bed. Steps. One, two, three, four. Porch. Ev’- 
thing all going in circles—circles—c-circles—c-c-cir. . . . 


III 


Mr and Mrs. Arnold Benton, just returned home from 
a late movie, were puzzled by the sounds on the front 
porch. Finally Mrs. Benton went to the door. 

Something in a Collegiate topcoat and hat reeled in. It 
Stopped in the middle of the front room and stood sway< 
ing silently. 


ze Well, ee son, Cora 
ig a peach now?” 


aul linked his eyes and grinned vacuously. OS mat-— ee 
” he inquired in a cheerful falsetto. 
peers” r roared his father. “T’ll s’matter you! I'll 
S. J 


eed son with her body. Then she turned to him, plead- 
y “Paul, dear, are you sick? Who gave you the nasty 
aff? Do you know what it was? Tell mother!” 
Pi ‘S’all right, Mom,” he chirped, and began clumsily to 
stroke her hair. 

 “Bah?? thundered Mr. Benton. “Good Lord, Cora, take 
your son upstairs and put him to bed!” 


9 IV 
- ’ 


The next morning Paul arose at his usual time and 
came down to breakfast. Pale and a trifle hollow-eyed, he 
ate his Corn Flakes, drank his coffee and four extra glasses 
of water later. 3 

A strained, cold air was noticeable. His mother’s face 
was drawn with the worry of a sleepless night, but his 
father was the same sour, gruff, fat-man-in-a-hurry that 
he always was. 

Not one word was said concerning the incident of the 
night before, although it was fully two days before the 
bleakness wore off the household. 


ties and snow. Paul had persistently begged for a machine _ 
of his own and had even deluded himself into regarding 
it as a probability; consequently the holiday fell rather 
short when he was vaguely promised: “Well, maybe you 
can use the big car after a while, when you’re a little older. = 
and have better judgment.” as se 
_ In February the semester ae The wild ‘confusion aS 
and schedule-fever of the first of the year were enacted on | 
a lesser scale. Paul stood at the door of his registration 
room and inspected his grade card with a poker face. A 
sweet, virtuous feeling pervaded him as he gazed at the 
letter A opposite Algebra. His A in Art he modestly 
overlooked, but the D he got in 10B French sickened him, 
as it had done when he had failed the subject back in the 
almost-forgotten Westfield days. Flunked the damn stuff 
again! He guessed he’d drop it and try something else a 
while. 

His other two major subjects netted him a comfortable 
C apiece, while the regulation B was his in Physical Ed. 
‘Ninety out of every hundred boys at East got B in gym, 
for it was a rather uncertain subject to grade and the 
broken-down prize fighter who taught it wanted neither to 
make enemies nor to give away A’s. 

With cautious interest Paul surveyed the curriculum 
of the new semester. His choice was not wide, for in. 
History and [English he was automatically promoted and 


his Art work he continued as a matter of course. From 
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dubious of it at first but when he became acquainted with 

the teacher his doubts vanished. 

_ She was a wide, kindly widow, neither a kiln-dried old 

- maid nor a cynical victim of some early emotional mishap 

as are so many of the women on high school faculties. 

She had raised a child or two of her own, and could 
sympathize with the vagaries of her classes. Her wise lit- 
tle eyes twinkled as she expounded theorems and drew 
sharp-nosed parallelograms on the blackboard. Within a 

_. week Paul was in love with the subject and almost friendly 
with the teacher. 

He got A in June. 


II 


In his scanty gym suit Paul trotted down the cold iron 
steps from the big gymnasium to the locker room. 
Drenched with prickly perspiration from a gruelling jog- 
trot round and round the floor, he started to peel off his 
sticky gym shirt. 

His narrow back was generously sprinkled with small 
blotchy red pimples that extended over his shoulders to 
his breast bone, and more thinly up the back of his neck. 
His face he kept fairly well under control with powder 
and medicinal soaps, but of his back he was heartily 
ashamed. He didn’t know why he should be so afflicted; 
he was indignant; he felt that Nature was playing a mean 
trick on him. The pimples had come rapidly and were in- 
creasing. Occasionally they rose into tight little cones of 
yellow-headed soreness on jaw or neck. These he in- 
variably opened with his fingernails or a borrowed pin, 
usually finding time to do it during English class or at 
the table in the cafeteria. 

The boy worried a great deal about these puberty 
pimples of his. He waxed ‘credulous with the open-mouthed 
credulity of adolescence as he read the “J’l/ Cure Your 
Pimples” ads in the magazines of questionable character at 


bra he was shoved into Plane Geometry. He \ a 
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the corner drug store, but somehow he had never quite 
got around to clipping the coupon, SEND NO MONEY, 
and simply paying the postman two dollars plus a few 
cents postage. 

Paul pulled his gym shirt off over his head like a newt 
shedding its skin. He kneeled on a bench, unlaced his ten- 
nis shoes, kicked them off, dropped his trunks ; then sprang 
up and for a moment stood tiptoe on the bench, stretch- 
ing luxuriously. 

He had stopped growing and should have been filling 
out. His arms were knobby and had lost the wiry resiliency 
of the boy who had once hoed corn. The calves of his legs 
were hard as iron from tense Collegiate dancing; first at 
the Palace, then over the thick rugs in Fritzie’s living 
room. His ribs corrugated his small chest a bit bonily, 
for the slipshod meals he got at home and the light dainty 
lunches in the high school cafeteria were not especially 
fattening for a fast-moving cigarette smoker like Paul. 

It had been Mrs. Benton who discovered he smoked. 

“Why, Paul! You smell of tobacco! You’ve been smok- 
ing, haven’t you?” She was losing a wee bit of her blind 
faith in him. 

“Sure, why not? All the other fellows smoke—Dad 
does—I don’t see any harm in my smoking a little if I 
wanta.” 

A tragic “Oh! You stop it this instant, do you hear? I 
won't stand for your bringing a bit of it into the house!” 
But her last sentence rather modified her meaning to Paul’s 
queer adolescent way of thinking. 

Then one evening at supper Paul calmly extracted a 
Fatima from his case and lighted it. Mrs. Benton sank 
back open-mouthed in her chair and stared dumbly, a 
knife in one hand, a fork in the other. 

It happened Mr. Benton had that afternoon entertained 
a big Eastern buyer who was anything but a Prohibition- 
ist, with the result that the now full-fledged salary- 
increased Arnold Benton, Sales Manager-in-chief of 


very-interested mothers meet changes in their offspring, 
Ars. Benton sighed. 

_ The matter was closed. 

_ Paul smoked one cigarette before breakfast each morn- 

_ ing, and knocked the ashes of a second one into his coffee- 


_ Saticer. 


IV 


Like the effect of some insidious Chinese drug, a restless 
rebellion was growing in Paul. He became insolent of lip 
_ and cocky as to bearing. He was always ready for argu- 

ment, especially with his mother. He sneered at those teach- 
ers whom he did not secretly admire, and sometimes even 
at these. When he was not convulsed with meaningless 
high school mirth or smirking at Parker’s he wore a 
cynical, worldly expression which would have made a 
close-up picture of him seem twice his age. He was amaz- 
ingly self-contained : a casual boarder would on the whole 
have been more intimate with Mr. and Mrs. Benton than 
he, their only son, was... . 

He passionately desired to do something terribly smart, 
bad and sensational. It would have taken a psychological 
pick-and-shovel gang to dig out the reason why he wanted 
to see his picture on the front page of the paper with a 
blaring headline above, but the reason was most danger- 
ously there. His was the exact stage of adolescence when 
the merest trifle can change a life. In other days this ten- 
der spot was safely covered by quaint old armors called 


nce and 
of sales 


_ “n’agnostic” as well as “n’atheist.”) Paul always sle 
very late on Sunday mornings and, except for those rare — 
intervals when getting-tougher Joe Zollinger talked radi- 

_calism, the religious side of his life was absolutely nib : 

__ But if adolescence brought inward turmoil and a re- 

bellion of the spirit, in its tangible physical aspects it was 
a glorious unfolding. Stepping briskly along snow-carpeted ee 
sidewalks towards school on crisp winter mornings Paul __ 
could fairly feel new strength and energy welling up inside 

‘him. His understanding broadened until he was able to 
“get the drift” of almost anything: studies which would 
have floored the shy country boy came easily to him now. 
__ He began to acquire a fuller sense of emotion. His 
likes and dislikes rose from a deeper source than before; 
he had a keener capacity for joy and sorrow. He doubted 
himself, he feared himself, and often, sadly, he hated 
himself as he stared tight-lipped at Paul-in-the-mirror or 
lay with throbbing body in his bed crying slightly after an 
evening spent at the Wentgill residence. 

- . . And back of it all, in spite and because of it all; 
over, before and pervading all of his waking moments, 
simmered the restless fever of the great new rebellion of 
the Younger Generation, 
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CHAPTER XX 
I 


Between Happy Watson and Art Meredith, Paul did 
quite a bit of double dating that winter. It was icy cold in 
Art’s roadster and even Happy’s snug sedan made Paul 
feel like an Arctic explorer necking an Eskimo lass, so they 
did no roadside parking. Usually they went to one of the © 
better downtown movies, had ice cream or sandwiches 
afterwards, and took the girls straight home. Often they 
went to some public dancing place, but never to the Pal- 
ace. Paul was still offa that dump. If they were invited 
into the house and the davenports proved satisfactory, 
sometimes they did not leave until very late. But if the 
girls merely smiled and twittered: “Good night, had a 
wonderful time” ; then scampered across the sidewalk and 
up the steps into the house, the boys yawned glumly, drove 
off disappointed and were diffident about dating with those 
same girls again. 

Women, concluded Paul wearily, were very much the 
same. But perhaps the dates he was having just then were 
much the same—they were all girls, they all giggled 
loudly or softly, danced well or poorly, wore their best 
dresses and flaunted all the family jewelry. 

Necking, the piece de resistance of every date, varied 
widely according to the girl; with the aid of a few well- 
timed slaps Paul learned to shift his emotional gears 
quickly from one night to another. The vast majority of 
the free-dating, white, high school girls necked mildly on 
the defensive up to a certain point. There they stopped, 
with a quiet firmness yon Fould not help admiring, or 
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pe 

ke tight-wire walkers. . . 
s = They: wavered dangerously and took Snes for the y 
= fan of it, now and then faking an almost-fall to give the — 
spectators their money’s worth of thrills. You wondered, | 
marvelled, that they could continually hold such a pre- _ 
carious position without losing their balance sooner or 
later, yet hold it they did, even if by only the scantiest — 
technicalities. 

And, to continue the tight-wire-walker aoe it 
you'd check back over things you'd find that surprisingly 
few of the walkers ever fell off their wires, and it didn’t 
kill any of the ones that did. 


II 


The Benton home was silent and a little dusty. Paul 
sat in the davenport in the front room at home studying. 
These afternoons when he came home to an empty house 
were not very pleasant for the boy. Sometimes he studied 
his lessons that he might be free in the evenings, or, more 
often, he lay on his bed in his room and caught up on 
sleep lost on previous free evenings. 

The telephone sang shrilly out through the hollow 
rooms. Paul startled, arose to answer it. It was Fritzie. 

“That you, Snookums ? Come on over, I’m lonesome. 
‘There’s nobody here but me.” 

“Why—but I was studyin’.” 

“To hell with your studying! You can do that some 
other time. Come on over, before that cockeyed papa of 
mine gets home.” 

Paul’s jaw hardened a trifle. “I’m sorry, Fritzie, but 


comer all tight, because Pe? got something 

‘tell youl? She hung up sharply. 
little of the color drained from Paul’s face. He an ee 
his brows anxiously for a moment, then essayed a 
little laugh which turned into a flat, forced grimace. 
Something to tell— Didn’t worry him a damn bit! 
He hurried nervously into the front hall and put on 
3 “his wraps. He was trying to look unconcerned and even 
_ amused, but all the while there was a great grinding fear 
’ growing in him, a fear that had been present for some 

time, though never before openly recognized as anything 

but an unpleasant possibility. 

Whistling blithely, he bent his steps towards Fritzie’s 
house on that ghastly, nerve-racking trip which thousands 
upon thousands of other boys before him have made. . . 

His felt hat was crushed jauntily to one side, but his 
stomach was a throbbing mass of cold pain. His teeth 
gritted as he punched the Wentgill door-bell. Crazed with 
impatience he wrenched the knob and stepped inside. 
Fritzie, in a slinky green-and-silver dress, met him in the 
front hall. She moved towards him with eager arms but 
he shrank quickly back. 

“What didja wanta tell me?’ he asked hoarsely, eye- 
ing her fearfully up and down. 

She smiled an enigmatical little red smile. ‘Kiss me 
first,” she demanded, pursing up her tempting lips. 

“No!” yelled Paul. “My God—tell me—is anything 
wrong?” His voice broke; his knees trembled; his eyes 
became terrible bright pin-points of terror. 

Fritzie laughed quietly. “Don’t get so excited, 
Snookums. Here, give me your hat and coat. Come in 
and sit down where we can talk.” 

His twitching face suddenly became a twisted knot. He 


=“Oh pooh re SO nee: oe aoeiok £ co 

nothing wrong—you ought to know your Fritzie t 
Paul. = just thought I'd tease you a little.” = 
He went limp all over with a great and thankful r : 


lief, but as he followed Fritzie into the living room a 3 
resentful anger sprang up. He stood over her as s she sat 


down on the davenport. 


“Let me tell you something,” he began, “if you ever : 


ever, ever play such a trick on me again—!” | 
She took hold of both his wrists and pulled him down 
beside her. ““Why, you nearly scared me to death, kid— 


She covered his protesting lips with her plentiful kisses — 


-and cuddled down across him. 


Fritzie Wentgill was strangely the same as jazz music 


—she paralyzed every piece of logical thinking machin- 
ery in Paul’s brain. The minute she touched him each 


high resolve he had built up tottered and fell like a tooth-_ 


pick castle. As soon as she was out of his sight he half- 
way hated her for making him hate himself, but with her 
soft clinging arms twined about him and her hot red lips 
calling for kisses; then he loved her—he called it love— 
with an intensity that banished everything else in the 
world for the time being. 

“But I have got something to tell you, Snookums— 
something nice,” she breathed. her wet mouth touching 
his ear. She drew down away from him, her eyes shin- 
ing. “I got a letter from my cousin to- day. She said she 
had a new man and he’s got a dandy cottage over at the 
lake. They’re going to be over there for a few days, start- 
ing to-day, and she said if I could get a boy I like real 

awful much, for me to bring him over.’ 

Paul was not thinking clearly. “Well?” 

“Well?” she mocked. “Well, you and I are going 


\nd sien! Srockims, you know dee S tardly any 
le over there at the lake this time of the year, and 
ll just be us four, and I’ll have you and you'll have 


“But how’ll we work it? What’ll I tell my folks: pe 

_ “Oh, any old thing. That’s what I tell mine. I’m sup- 
posed to be going to a sorority spread up at the Tau 
Gamma Delta house, or something like that. And just 
think of it, Snookums—all to-night and to-morrow!” 


_ Paul was thinking of it, and furiously. The idea of 
_ stich an affair was tremendously enticing, and with Frit- 
_ zie so close and insinuating, he was hardly himself. 
— “But the machine—my folks don’t let me drive it!” he 
gasped. 
; “You know how to drive it, don’t you?” 
“Ves. ” 


“Well, then.” She inflected it queerly. 

“Well then what?” : 

“Why, take it, you dumb dodo! You haven’t gone and 
joined the Boy Scouts lately, have you? You didn’t used 
to be so dense.” 

“You mean—steal the bus outa the garage?” 

“Hell, yes!” 

“Oh, Fritzie,” he wailed, “I couldn’t do that!’ 

She arose swiftly, crossed to the other side of the room 
and stood at the window with her back turned. 

Paul sat for a moment with a conflicting mass of 
thoughts leaping about in his brain. Then he got up and 
went to her. 

“What’s the matter, kid?” 

“Go ’way—you don’t love me!” She pretended to cry. 

“T do love you, kid, but jeesy—” 

“You do not love me! If you did you'd get that 
damned old machine in a minute!” 


me and it’ll be all lovely and—oh, I can’t hardly wait!” eo 
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“But Fritzie, I can’t—” ea 
“Art Meredith could.” 

“What?” 

_. “Art Meredith would burn up the roads between here 
and the lake for a night with me and so would fifty 

other fellows I could name. And I go ahead and ask you 

first because I love you lots better than any of the rest, 
and then you turn me down cold for some yellow-haired 
little stuck-up— Oh, Paul, sometimes you make me sick! 

I’m going to call up some real sheik that’s got a ma- 

chine!” Impetuously she started for the telephone. 

“Wait a minute!’ He sprang in front of her desper- 
ately. . 

“<Get out of the way! I’ll get a fellow who isn’t such a 
dumb dodo he can’t even take a girl over to the lake for 
a party when she asks him to!” 

“‘W-what time do you wanta go?” 

“Any time, the earlier the better. Give us more time 
over there.” 

Paul was gasping. “Listen, Fritzie—promise me you 
won't get Art, or anybody else, will you, kid?” 

“No I won’t promise. You don’t think little Fritzie’s 
going to stay home when there’s a nice warm cottage 
waiting for her, do you?” She attempted to push on past 
him. 

He flung his arms about her, embracing her tightly, his 
eyes blazing. “I'll go!” he cried huskily, “I'll get the ma- 
chine! Will you be ready any time I come?” 

She softened and spread, like an ice cream cone in July. 
“You bet I will! I’d wait till hell freezes over for you, 
Paul.” She dragged him back to the davenport . . . 

Walking home loosely, eyes like dead coals sunk in 
pits of gray ashes, fixedly staring at the sidewalk; schem- 
ing, fearing, desiring, quaking; all the accumulated 
brain-maggots of the past year humping nervously in 
circles. 

At supper he was quiet with the quietness of a mid- 
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ad his mother sith that ee y subtlety which in 
ives Youth. cor ee 
“Don’t forget about breakfast in the morning, Mom.” 
_ “Why, what do you mean?” 


_ “You know—only for you.” 
_ “What are you talking about, Paul?” 


“Oh, you know, toldja, didn’t 1?” 


: “Told me what?” 


“About Art Meredith givin’ an all-night stag radio 
party at his house to-night.” 

“No, you didn’t tell me a thing about that.” 

“Didn’ t I? Well! I thought I’d told you all about it a 
couple of times. Musta been Dad I told. Anyhow, Art 
and a buncha us fellows are all gonna be there and we'll 
have breakfast at Art’s house. Then to-morrow is Satur- 


_ day and we'll probably go, go skatin’ . . . over to the 


3 lake!” he added. 


“Oh, dear, I do wish you'd tell me about those things 
sooner! Well, I suppose it’s all right. Do be careful skat- 
ing, honey.” 

“T will, Mom. G’bye.” 

“Why—aren’t you going to kiss your mother?” 

“Oh, sure.’”’ He turned back and kissed her hastily, 
then immediately raised his hand to his mouth to cover 
his twitching lips. 

He walked blindly out of the house and did not find 
himself until he was around the corner by the A. & P. 
store. He stepped up in the shadows and stood tensely for 
a long while, his whirling brain slowly cooling into hard, 
grim squint-eyed determination. Whenever he started to 
weaken the vision of Fritzie twined arms around him and 
whispered pretty little shameless things that made him 
wild. 

He slipped out of the shadows and furtively skirted 
the block to bring up at the Benton garage door. He stood 
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thick, velvety blackness he clambered into the f 


a ing back, he closed the hotee ae ; 


He snapped on the little dashboard light and careful = 
connected the speedometer. ae te oy 
With the exactness of a generation born to the age : 

of motors he set the throttle up just a trifle, retarded the — 

spark, threw out the clutch, snapped on the ignition, 

stepped on the starter and manipulated the choke yi 3 

clever fingers. The motor started perfectly. 

Instantly he throttled it down low, regulating the mix-_ 
ture so that the engine would not die. The subdued hum — 
of the motor could scarcely have been heard outside eee 
tightly-closed garage. 

He left the machine and softly opened the big back — 
doors. For a moment he stood peering up and down the 
deserted alley. His breath hung like white powder in the 
frozen air. Then back to the wheel, where he eased the 
gears into reverse and gently backed the car out of the | 
garage. 

The chainless back tires spun helplessly on the thick 
ice for a few seconds as he started forward. He drove 
quietly in low speed with the lights out till he came to the 
side street, then on with the lights, up into second, back 
into high, and away into the cold night he sped, a nerv- 
ously triumphant smile on his pale lips. 

He tooted the horn wildly as he skidded in next to the 
snow-capped curb in front of Fritzie’s. She was at the 
door waiting for him. He saw her blow a kiss to her 
mother as she skipped down the steps, a little over-night 
bag in her hand. She wore a jaunty scarlet hat and her 
small, painted face was glowing with animation as she 
jumped into the front seat beside Paul. 

They said nothing at first, but she tossed him a look 


Scale foating 1 bre to o riding his blood. He 
lrov ee up the quiet street, the car sometimes : 


“They’ mM Ee a big fire in ‘the fireplace,” she observed — 
eamily, then added somewhat irrelevantly, * ‘do you love 
me, Paul?” 

He turned from his driving to give her a long, raptur- 
ous stare. He was tingling with anticipation. “Love you? 
Why you sweet little devil, ’m just crazy about you!’ 
_He reached over and patted her hot, flushed cheek, his 
_ eyes shining. ‘ Say, kid,” he continued huskily, ‘ ‘when we 
"get over there—” 

“Look out!’’ she screamed, stiffening in the seat as she 
looked ahead of them. 

Paul whirled, smothered a cry and wrenched the steer- 
ing wheel furiously. The big sedan shot over the treach- 
erous ice of a street intersection and bore down the figure 
of a pedestrian. There was the horrible, soft, crunching 
thud of an auto striking a human body. A dark form 
went grotesquely sprawling, struck the curb heavily and 
lay very still. A derby hat rolled crazily in circles for a 
moment, then it, too, settled quietly in the snow. 

Paul was paralyzed with fright and consternation. It 
might have been five seconds or it might have been a full 
minute that he sat there rigidly, feet pressed tightly down 
on the clutch and brake. The car had slid to a tardy stand- 
still just beyond a corner street light. Paul leaned half out 
of the window in the full giare, hat-brim snapped down, 
elbow crooked and dangling, one hand high on the steer- 
ing wheel. 

The figure of the man stirred, rolled on its side, 
groaned, and a white face looked toward Paul for a long 
instant. 

Fritzie broke the awful spell with her frantic voice. 
“Beat it! Turn out your lights, Paul! Don’t let him get 
your number! For God’s sake drive! !? 

There had settled over Paul the unreal, this-can’t-be- 


through th ci 
his head and Jaye 


sc eeeanee: tite Pe Sete gaze. 
He turned back north up a street ak blackdy t by 
tracks. 
“The lake’s the other way,’ ’ exclaimed Ene “Ta 1 
around up here at the next corner.’ ih 
“We're not going to the lake,” the boy said in slow, | 
hollow tones. " 
“We're not? Where are we going, then ?” Be 
“I'm goin’ home! V'll take you home, too, if you wanta _ 
go. You can say there was a misunderstanding about that 
sorority spread. That’s what I’m gonna say about the ra- 
dio party.” 
“You're scared stiff!” 
“Who wouldn’t be?” ; . 
“Why, there’s nothing to be scared about. Nobody saw 
you hit him and I’m pretty sure he didn’t get your num- 
ber. What the hell do you care?” 
“But think—him layin’ there in the snow, maybe—” he 
spoke the word piteously, tremulously—“dead !” 
“Well, what if you did bump him off? Why should you 
worry? He wasn’t one of your friends. Maybe—” 
“Shut up!” barked Paul savagely. ee 
“And what if I don’t? I may not shut up at all, you 
know! . . . There now, Paul—don’t look that way— 
Fritzie loves you—she won't tell!” 
They rode on in silence, a silence that throbbed with 
thoughts and terrible possibilities : . . 
The lights of a corner drug store reflected on the snow. 
“Let me out here,” Fritzie demanded. 


C eo! T finish ae T ‘start out to do—always. 5 
a telephone in that drug store and I’ll begin with — 
A’s in the book and work right down the list. ’m go- 
on through with that party if I have to call up the : 
ployment Agency!” 
_ Paul had a nasty remark on the tip of his tongue, but 
‘or some reason he withheld it. He stopped and let her 
t. He did not see her smiling wickedly about something 
she crossed the sidewalk and pushed open the heavy 
glass door. 
He drove back to his alley and very quietly put the car 
away. He was deliberate as he re-connected the speedome- 
_ter and inspected the seat to see that no tell-tale vanity 
cases or hair pins were left to undo him. 
_ But his step was Unsteany, as he walked around to the 

front door. 

And he reeled blindly, whimpering, on the stairs. 
He fell into bed convulsed. All night he lay there thus; 

face down, wide-eyed, sleepless, rigid; sometimes trem- 
bling a little; his arms flung out like Prometheus on his 
rock as the vulture of a secret fear whetted its beak pre- 
paratory for the feast. 


CHAPTER XXI_ 


ae 


For a week Paul lived in hell. He awoke each mornin 
forgetful of the incident, then suddenly the remembran 
would crash home and the awful pangs of realization 

would be suffered all over again. % 

‘The black shadow of his fear sat with him at break- 
fast, stalked beside him to school and mocked him throu; 
all his classes till one sprightly teacher suggested, “Some 
body stick a pin in Benton—he’s asleep.” : 

In the cafeteria Monday noon, haggard-looking | ‘Art ; 
Meredith remarked, “Jeesy, Paul, you sure look like a — 
recent electrocution! You musta been on a hotter party 
than I was!” And from Happy Watson, “You need a 
helluva shot of gin. You’re all pooed out.” 

Again and again he relived the accident; the scream, 
the horror, the thud, the sprawling figure in the snow. 
His cheeks grew wan, his mannerisms nervous, his appe- 
tite lagged and soon his dreams were haunted with sprawl- 
ing things. 

At last even his father—dear, observing, kindly old dad 
that he was—squinted at his son over the supper table and 
grumbled, “Look peaked. Better take a good dose of salts 
and quit smoking so damn many cigarettes.” 


II 
The newspaper account had been anything but sooth- 


ing : 
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Dr. Agiold W. Davidson, oe Woden was run + deer 


and seriously injured early Friday evening at the corner of oe S 
Summit and Meridian Streets by a driver who failed to stop. 
_ Dr. Davidson suffered severe bruises and rib-fractures of the 


_ deft side, with serious internal injuries. Attaches at the White 
— Cross hospital say he has a fair chance for recovery. 


But after a week had passed and still the blow did not 
fall, Paul took hope. His “victim”? recovered and went 
back to his nearby village after failing to identify several 
suspects. 

Paul’s hell cooled to a mild purgatory and thence back 
to his normal simmer of revolt. At the end of a month 
the incident was a memory fading with that magical ra- 
pidity with which all unpleasant things fade from youth- 
ful minds. 

But the most important result Paul did not connect 
with the accident. ; . 

That was the change in Fritzie—a subtle and unname- 
able change, but decidedly there. In some way she now 
managed to meet him in the halls after his classes, to 
walk with him to his next one, to detain him outside the 
class roonr door chatting. 

She was not loud or embarrassing—she was quieter 
than her wont, if anything—but there was a possessive 
air about her as she held Paul’s arm, especially if she 
sighted the golden head of Doris Bulen coming down the 
hall. The boy resented this, but so completely had she 
made him her emotional slave that he could not bring him- 
self to rebel openly against her. They had never entered 
into any agreement about keeping steady company, yet 
so constantly were they together that their set linked their 
names. It was “Paul’n Fritzie” who were invited to the 
parties now, instead of “and who'll you bring?” 

The boy told himself repeatedly that he did not love 
this little minx—unattainable Doris was still his star—but 
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It was Paul’s birthday. Seventeen years old! he t 
_ himseif that morning as he crawled protestingly out 
bed. x 
He went straight to his mirror and inspected imechee 
carefully, side and front views, but nothing about him — 
seemed changed in the least. 3: 
__ Next he went to his window and gazed out. The gera- 5 
nium in the window opposite to his looked just exactly 
as it always had. Paul began to half doubt it was really 
his birthday, so commonplacely did it unfold. 

His mother kissed him seventeen times, much to his 
annoyance, In answer to a pointed query his father vouch- | 
safed the birthday sentiment, “Still lack a good many. 
years of having horse-sense enough to drive our automo- 
bile, by God!” 

Not for the world would Paul have let his set know his 
true number of years. Age is usually a sore point with all 
adolescents. The high school boys and girls disliked to dis- 
cuss it, At the first.of the school term or during “nut 
tests,” when it was necessary to fill in blanks on personal 
data, they took care to keep protecting palms flat over 
their papers. For it would be a bit disquieting to know 
that the fluffy wisp of a baby-girl who sat at the table 
with you in Journalism B was nearly twenty, or that the 
grim, old-eyed ruffian who once came to school drunk 
was a fourteen-year-old. 

But Paul, a little wistful and wondering at the thought 
of actually growing older, at heart was so much of a kid 
that he did a rather unconventional thing, As they lolly- 


g “Nin ineteen, » Whee a girl named Claire. oo 
_ “Three, and raised on Mellen’s Food,” chimed in Billy 


Fi inch, shying a stale bun-fragment at Happy Watson as S 


he approached. 

“Big news!’ exclaimed Happy, draping himself across 
the entrance to the booth. “There’s a wop down on Vine 
_ Street puttin’ out dago red for three dollars a gallon. One 
_ helluva wallop in the slop, too.” 

Fritzie jumped up in the seat, her tiny skirts whisking 
high above her knees, “Party,” she shrilled. “Birfday 
party for my Snookums!” 

“Hot dawg!” agreed Billy, instantly enthusiastic. 

“And dago red,” chanted Edna, solemnly licking her 
lips. 

“Come on, kids! What’s ‘all the delay?” laughed Frit- 
zie. 

The six of them piled out of the booth and streamed 
down Parker’s steps, all bareheaded, into the moist, de- 
ceptive sunshine of a springy late March noon. 

“Say, wait a minute,” gasped Paul, surprised and se- 
cretly delighted. ““We’re not goin’ anywhere now, are we?, 
—not till after school?” 

“Hell, yes!’’ cried Billy, leading the rush for Happy’s 
sedan. “Le’s all cut our afternoon classes! It’s too swell a 
day to hafta sit in a damn old class room and listen to 
some bastard teacher spout.” 

“Hooray! To hell with school,” chorused Claire and 
Edna. They skipped along the sidewalk arm in arm, ra- 
diant with smiles, their bobbed hair bouncing up and 
down. 

Into the sedan and off without thinking of anything 
but to be speedily moving away from school. All the win- 


fresh pansy, as she crooned of the oceans of dago t 
- was ohso eager to consume. Her arm was flung about 


-d face. Edna, by his side, propped he 
pered feet high before her against the ‘winds 
ny pointed face looked delicate and untouched, 


Happy’s broad shoulders, the loose silk sleeve falling back | 
above her elbow. 

The back seat was a wriggling heap of noisy gaiety. To 
the right, Claire cuddled along the contour of Billy’s 
plump body. Claire was a cool, pale, toothpick of a girl 


with an aristocratic nose and a saucy chin. 


In the other corner of the seat Fritzie bounced up and. 
down on Paul’s lap, clapping her hands like a little girl 
in gingham saying, “Patty-cake, patty-cake, baker man.” 

Her actual words did not fit her demeanor: “Give the 
old bus hell, Happy, give the old bus hell—no speed cops 
out to-day!” 

Paul looked steadily up at her. In the flood of sun- 
shine and the wild rush of air her vivid face lost those 
tiny traces of hardness about chin and eyes. Her imperti- 
nent nose grew very pink on the tip. Her hair blew back 
in a crazy tousle, revealing her ears. Unexpectedly she 
turned and kissed him, her nose a pleasant dot of coolness 
on his cheek. 

Out along the broad asphalt of Morris Avenue they: 
sped, the motor drumming a throaty tattoo, Almost every 
person on the sidewalk looked after them—could not help 
looking after them, so spirited a picture did they make. 
The watchers who were young grinned and wished they 
were with them; if middle-aged they scowled direly, shook 
their heads; and if old—above . forty, that is—they 
clacked their false teeth in evil- minded despair. 

The back tires spit out a high-pitched rubbery protest 
as Happy swung into the park entrance doing forty 


it of appearing an frou scans curves. 


cep 
uddy green grass he coasted the car to a halt. They sat 
breathing deeply and looking hopefully around, like a 

basket of puppies dumped out on the lawn to play. 
“Well,” said Edna at length, “where’s the dago red?” 
_ Paul gagged. In his idyllic state of mind the ‘sudden 
mention of liquor was repulsive to that which was upper- 
- most in him. But that which quickly rose to the surface 
_ made possible his remark: 

“Yeah, where is it, Happy? Just lemme at it!” 

“We've gotta go buy it. You didn’t think I was such a 
dumb bat as to bring it to school in my hack, didja?” 

“Tt has been done,” spoke Edna sagely; then, “let’s 
start after it.” 

“Nope,” declared Happy with firmness, “not until after 
dark. I wouldn’t risk a gallon jug in the daytime.” 

“Well I like that! After I was already—” 

“Aw, we can wait!” interrupted Billy. “T tellya Wine 
le’s do—le’s take a ride out through the country, then 
come back and go some place this evening.” 

“Sure,” agreed Paul. 

“Give the old bus—” 

- “_and say,” continued Billy, “go around by my 
house and I’ll pick up my uke—I feel musical as hell this 
aft.” 

. . . Riding wildly, flat fields gliding by on either side 
of the highway. The sky was so blue it was purple and the 
fluffy white clouds looked like the whipped cream on a 
grape float. Fritzie’s fragile weight resting lightly in his 
arms, Billy's uke strumming by his side, the rush of 
warm new wind hard in his face and making him squint 
up his eyes . . . Paul was so happy as to bring on a 
sensation akin to pain; a sweet, cloying pain somewhere 
down below his throat. 
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“Gee, isn’t this swell?” he breathed in Fritzie’s ear. 
They trooped into Happy’s house for a brief intermis- 

sion before going to their homes to get ready-for the eve- 

ning. As the front room light flashed on Happy saw a 

note lying on the center table. He picked it up. The rest 

gathered around and read over his shoulder. 


Charles : 

Father and I called up to Gary. Aunt Frieda seriously ill. 
Will be back by to-morrow evening if possible but not before. 
Set the alarm clock to get up by in the morning and don’t 
forget to empty the pan under the icebox. Be a Boe Pes 

other. 


The little group was silent for a moment. They glanced 
at each other questioningly. The air grew vibrant. Billy 
and Claire looked long into each other’s eyes, seeming to 
hold a telepathic conversation. Billy raised his eyebrows 
in a question; Claire nodded almost imperceptibly—came 
to him and hid her face in his coat lapel. 

Happy shrugged nervously. “It’s up to you girls,” he 
said, “for us fellows it’s the easiest thing in the world.” 

The three school-girls exchanged glances. No expres- 
sions were on their faces; only the silent communion with 
their eyes. A decision was reached. 

“In that case,” said Edna dryly, “‘let’s get our little so- 
los over with first.” 

“Oh, I hate this,” murmured Claire as they went in 
the next room to the telephone. 

“Forget it, kid, and do some fast thinking,” admon- 
ished Fritzie. 

. +. “Hello? Is this you, mother? This is Claire. I’m 
going to stay over at Edna’s to-night. Yes, I’m calling 
from there now. Oh no, we're just going to study awhile 
and go to bed early.” 

Fritzie broke into a loud titter at her last remark. 
White-faced Claire silenced her with a frantic gesture. 


_you start gig- — 
: ing “ike that i Peewee you ae ‘sunk my ship. If 
I'd laughed right then she’d have smelled a rat. All Fight, 


_ Edna—your turn.” = 


. “Hello? Oh, it’s Mary, is it? No, no, no! ais 
~ needn’ t call father. Just tell him I’m staying over at 
_ Claire’s to-night. No, I say, you needn’t bother him. 
Don’t forget to tell him, though. Good-bye . . . Hooray! 
I sure did strike it lucky then! If the ee daddy him- 
self had answered I’d had to do some real talking!” 

_ “ve got it easy,” Fritzie said, receiver to her ear, as 
she waited for her number. “My folks are gone till two or 
three o’clock almost every night, so all I do is tell the 
maid— Hello, Jane? Frederica speaking. Tell Mrs. 
Wentgill in the morning that I stayed with friends to- 
night. Yes, just friends. Well, Tau Gamma Delta, if you 
have to. And, Jane, you may also tell her that I was home 
most of the evening studying, understand? Oh sure, Dll 
remember—lI’ve helped you and your boy-friend out 
more than once, haven’t I? Well, get the story straight 
even if it is crooked. Good-bye.” 

Giggling, prancing, flushed of cheek and luminous of 
eye, the girls came arm in arm to the door between the 
two rooms and faced the boys. 

“Snookums, honey,” said Fritzie sweetly, “Happy’s 
giving that all- night stag radio party that he had to post- 
pone a while ago, and he’s giving it to-night. It’s time 
to do a little broadcasting about it.” 

“Boys sure have got it easy when it comes to telephone 
work,” declared Claire encouragingly. “Their folks will 
always believe any damn thing they tell ’em!” She winked 
at Billy, whose cheeks were a little redder than usual. 

“And what about the dago red?” 


ae a word was so all oe the meal. An F 
of impending drama hung palpitating over the family 
As soon as supper was over Mrs. Benton hurried out 

into the kitchen, closing the door behind her. Mr. Benton 
eyed his son thoughtfully. 

Paul began to feel more than a little worried. Maybe : 
they had been snooping around in his room, or— Oh gee! _ 
Maybe Happy Watson’s folks had found—! 

“Hurrumph!’ Mr, Benton cleared his throat. “Let’s 
see, now,” he began heavily, taking from his vest pocket 
one of the corpulent brown cigars with which he met all 
situations, “you’re seventeen now, aren’t you?” 

“T’ve been seventeen for quite a while!” snapped Paul 
nervously. 

“Hum! Well, you’re getting to the age when, where it 
is only right you really ought to—to know—things!” He 
spoke the word “things” as if it were capitalized. Taking 
a deep breath, he plowed on. “It won’t be long now till 
you'll be beginning to drift away from the home and get 
out into the world a little, perhaps, and you'll be liable to 
meet the wrong sort of young folks. So you ought to 
know about—well, to be perfectly frank, the facts of life.” 

With difficulty Paul smothered a laugh. A sex-talk— 
hot dawg! This was gonna be good! 

“You know,” continued his father, his eyes cast down 
in shame, ‘“fore-warned is fore-armed. When I was a 
boy parents didn’t tell their children such things, at least 
not until it was too late.”” The business diplomat was now 
at his best—talking generalities. “But things have 
changed; children now should be’ told things earlier. I 
don’t want any boy of mine falling into bad habits He 
cause of my neglect to do my parental duty! And so 


4a magician pulling a white rabbit out. ces a plug hat, 
rant you to read this little book eee sent 2 He 
topped, panting. 
Paul took the book, Beas down hard on the insides of 
his cheeks to keep a sober countenance, 
_ Mr. Benton arose and plunged out into the kitchen, so 
upset by the ordeal that he began to wipe the dishes ‘for 
his wife. 
“7 tell you, Cora,” he declared some time later, “there’s 
_ nothing like telling a boy what’s what when he’s young— 
before he has a chance to get wrong ideas!” 
“But, Arnold, aren’t you afraid you rushed matters a 

little? Remember, our Paul is only seventeen!” 


NR a | 


VI 


- At the corner drug store a pimply-faced smirker stood 
facing a group of loungers on the bench before the rack 
of lewd, semi-lewd and inane magazines. In his hand he 

held a book entitled, “Things A Young Man Should 

Know.” _ 

Gesturing with a mock air of grandiloquence, he read 
aloud: 

“The young unmarried man should take great care 
to keep away from unprincipled and vicious girls who will 
allow such indecent familiarities as hugging, kissing—” 

His reading was drowned out by a gleeful chorus of 
side-splitting hoots and jeers. The young men on the 
bench before the magazine rack hung on each other’s 
necks and laughed till they cried. 

“For God’s sake!’ roared Paul, red in the face with 
merriment, “don’t read anymore of that dizzy stuff— 

y? 


I’m half dead from laughin’ already! 


Vil 


Towards the end of that summer Paul drove the fam- 
ily car. It would be useless to relate the discord and 


.nd how he drove it! When he acted, wit 
Sy amily chauffeur—and suddenly there was a great 
wane of chauffeuring to be done—he drove with a cool 
cision his father could never equal. : ee 
But when he drove by himself he was a reckless whirl-_ 
wind. When another boy was with him he was danger- 
ous to organized society. And on those times when a girl — 

sat in the front seat by his side—especially a new girl — 
whom he was anxious to impress—he was a wild-eyed _ 
homicidal maniac whose one desire seemed to be to shat- 
ter the auto on the first obstruction that presented itself. — 
But somehow he never quite wrecked the car. 

Luckily the privilege did not come until within a few 
weeks of the opening of school. There were complicated 
agreements entered into about gasoline, chains and tires; 
an inflexible boundary was set at the city limits; and 
with his right hand raised solemnly in the air Paul swore — 
(by request) that he would never, under any conditions, — 
exceed the speed of twenty miles per hour. i 

That first glorious afternoon he took the car out alone, — 
he sought Art Meredith and raced up and down Morris 
Avenue looking for “sidewalk bags,” while Art watched 
from the back window for speed cops. 

. .. And all the while he drove the car, especially 
when in the vicinity of Summit and Meridian Streets, he 
carefully forgot a certain long-ago nightmare which had 
to do with a scream, a thud, and a sprawling figure in the 
snow... 

Fritzie had protestingly accompanied her society- 
crazed parents to an exclusive summer resort in the Mich- 
igan woods. The day of her leaving Paul felt happy and 
free, but within two weeks he found he missed her 
strangely. Frantically he dated, flaunting the big blue se- 
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haunting the long dark River Road, and in- 
t ly he discovered what a tremendous number of chaste | 
irls there were left among the Younger Generation . . ._ 
_ “YT would if I wanted to, but I don’t want to. So you just 
get away from me—let’s go home!’ 3 
_ The first of August, Paul and Happy Watson went to 
_ Niagara Falls on an excursion train. Having extorted the 
_ railroad fare from his mother, Paul turned to his father 
_ for two weeks’ allowance in advance. . 

He got it. 

All one night he and Happy sat on hard day-coach 
seats and felt daring. In the dismal bleakness of dawn 
they stood, hands on a clammy iron railing, gazing down 
upon Niagara with sleepy, expressionless eyes. About 
them stood other excursionists, staring in a vacant, fish- 
like trance at the thing they had traveled scores upon 
scores of uncomfortable miles to see. 

Paul yawned hugely. ‘Pretty keen,’ he grunted at 
Happy, who was nodding drowsily. 

“Yuh. Lotta water”; then together they sought a res- 
taurant and fortified their sleep-starved young bodies 
with black coffee. 

They went over on the Canadian side and got an ims 
mense thrill in adding “U. S. A.” to the addresses on the 
postal cards they wrote. They gaped at the common- 
place people and buildings as if they were of a different 
planet. Paul was vaguely disappointed, for in the back 
of his head he had’ visualized Canada as a land of 
swarthy woodsmen who lived in log huts with wildcat 
pelts tacked on the barky walls. 

They entered a shed displaying an immense sign which 
bore the magic numerals, “4.4.” Gruffly they ordered beer, 
feeling like hardened old globe-trotters. They drank it de- 
fiantly, frequently wiping their mouths and exclaiming, 
“Ahhh! Great stuff!’ But they both felt disillusioned 
and cheated when Happy discovered the labels on the bnt- 
ties read “Cincinnati Cream.” 


Fil. en 
Swept by a wave of that queer fenderness which ce 
_ meeting friends in far-off places. . 
~ “Oh, me’n Sam just. dropped around to see if ther 
was any banks needed robbin’:’ 2 
“Howdja come up? On the excursion § as 
“Hell, no! We came this way.” He closed ie ee 
fist, extended his thumb stiffly and made jerky horizontal _ 
motions with it. 
_“How’s that ?” ae e 
“Hitch-hikin’-—bummin’ auto rides! That’s the way all 


us wise guys travel nowadays. Nobody with brains — 


oughta pay money to go places. We've come all the way 

from Ashtabula since yesterday morning, and that’s some 

keen travelin’, too. We only flag big limousines and are 
very particular who we ride with, so we make mighty good 
time. Generally we ee better’n two hundred miles 

a day.” 

“But gosh, where do you sleep ?” 

“Well, sometimes we take, turns sleepin’ in the ma- 
chines that pick us up, and when we do that we can 
travel all night and make faster time. And other times 
we take naps in all-night restaurants and last night, in 
Buffalo, we blew ourselves to a)two-bit hotel. But no 
park-bench or haystack stuff for us—we’re hitch-hikers 
de luxe. From here we’re goin’ to New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington, D. C.—maybe even Florida. Oh, 
it’s a great life, Paul—you oughta try it. We’re tourin’ 
the country as guests of the motorists, seein’ what we 
wanta see, stayin’ as long as we wanta stay, all for the 
price of our meals—and- sometimes not that!” He ex- 
changed dark, significant glances with his tall, sullen- 
faced companion, Sam, and they grinned crookedly to-» 
gether in appreciation of some unsavory secret joke. 


ho eee 


Joe sneered. “Them? Why, they’re justa buncha wa- 


ter fallin’ over a cliff, that’s all. I don’t see what every- 
_ body gets so excited about. There they are—you can’t 
eat ’em or take ’em home with you—you can only look 
at the bastard things! Not so much. Well, so long, fel- 
_ low criminals, our next stop is Coney Island, New Yawk! 


Come on, Sam!” 

_ Paul looked wonderingly after them as they stepped 
jauntily away towards the highway leading back to Buf- 
falo. He turned to Happy, who scarcely had been listen- 
ing. 

“Jeesy, Joe sure has got the nerve, hasn’t he? I’d like 
to try that hitch-hikin’ myself some time.” 

“He’s crazier’n a goddam bat,” replied Happy, gazing 
out over the roaring, misty chasm. “. Say, Paul, 
isn’t that swell the way that kinda rainbow-lookin’ stuff 
floats around? Y’know, the longer I look at these damn 
old falls, the bigger they get and the better I like ’em!” 


VIII 


On the return ride, re-fortified and jerky with much 
more coffee, they sprawled in distorted attitudes over the 
hard seats and collaborated on the lurid stories they would 
tell of the wild and red-hot time they had at Niagara 
Falls, of the necking technique of the several hundred 
Canadian damsels they utterly ruined, and how exceed- 
ingly drunk they got on real old Canadian beer, made 
way up in ’Laska, or some place, 


IX 


In common with most of the other young folks in the 
cities, Paul was secretly very glad when high school 
opened once more, in September. 


what you think of the Falls?” asked Pal sae ee 


CHAPTER XXII 
I 


Among that fall’s most enthusiastic pledges to the 
Alpha Nu Pi’s was Paul Benton. His father was almost 
pleased when Paul told him he was “gonna get in a big 
fraternity—regular men.” 

For Mr. Benton was growing apprehensive of the in- 
creasing number of college graduates around the factory 
and office. Down in his cigar-riddled heart he envied 
these keen, brisk, young men with their talk of sports and 
fraternities, and he wanted his son to be one of them. He 
saw, as do most collegeless men of his age, that a new 
order of things was coming in the business world and ac- 
cordingly wished to prepare his son for a place in it. 

So he shelled out money for initiation fees and divers 
others things without grumbling—much. 

Paul gladly accepted the lot of the lowly pledge. He 
cranked the Collegiate Fords of his brothers-to-be; he 
took their trays to the disposal table in the cafeteria; sev- 
eral of them regularly brought their Algebra to him to 
be worked out. 

At one of their meetings, a week before his initiation, 
Paul and the other candidates were divested of their 
clothing. Then long strips of adhesive tape were heated to 
gumminess and applied from the boys’ armpits tightly 
down their sides to the soles of their feet. This they had 
to wear until the initiation night, at which time it was 
slowly and gleefully peeled off by their initiators. 

That same week each of the pledges had to “do his 
stunt.” The stunt assigned to Paul was to wear a high 
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e faiilasion nis lasted a whole nek and was a 


“masterpiece of distinctly high school calibre. It was vul- 
gar and rough, with much horse-play and a terrific beat- 


_ ing of youthful buttocks. Paul was forced to drink a mix- 
* ture of catsup, beer, Castor oil, mud, and Lavoris. The 


a) ae oe oe eee 


stuff made him frightfully sick and as he reeled, white- 
faced and vomiting, two of his fraternity brothers held 
him by the arms, laughed uproariously, and rubbed axle 
grease in his hair. 

_ Toward morning they straightened up to some extent. 


‘A ceremony was held, as solemn a ceremony as the par- 


ticipants and what had gone before could allow, which 
was not very solemn. There were oaths to be sworn; a 
grip and a password to be learned; all the boys were very 
intense and some of them sincere. 

At dawn Paul crept weakly home to bed and spent the 
entire next day scraping himself clean, recuperating, and 
meditating upon the doubtful joys of being a frat man. 


II 


The very first thing in the academic line Paul did that 
semester was to sign up for Chemistry. It is certain that 
Chemistry made a far deeper impression on the boy than 
anything else he had ever studied. 

Robert W. Billings, the Chemistry teacher, was by far 
the most popular faculty member at East High School. He 
made bearable the heavy-mouthed stupidity of Mr. Skin- 
ner and the vitriolic sarcasm of the Old Hoss. He changed 
the school part of high school from a drab round of 
classes to “a rare good time was had by all.” 

“Bob,” the boys called him; the girls dubbed him “Bil- 
likens” and pronounced the name lovingly. He was a little 
roly-poly man but he walked with a military erectness 
and a king-like dignity of bearing that neutralized all 


ys eaitily on the tne he wanked: nau nti ly 
girls, he cracked jokes 1 in class, and everybody w 4s 
about Billikens. 
He loved his pupils and they liked him, but ia ‘could 
be as stern as Cesar when the occasion demanded. Per- 
haps that is why they liked him, for any person who is 
consistently indulgent with high-school-age youngsters — 
soon finds himself sneered at instead of liked. a 
Billikens had a control over his classes that bordered a 


on the hypnotic. Whenever he saw that fun was getting _ 


the upper hand in the laboratory his pudgy jaw would 
snap up and he would bark: “All right now, folks—let’s 
get to work!” Instantly the happy chatter would be re- 
placed by a rattling of glass-stoppered bottles and an in- 
dustrious shaking of test tubes. 

There was another thing about the study of Cie 
that immediately delighted Paul—Doris was in his class. 
Every laboratory period Paul donned a black rubber 
apron, expertly worked experiments from an open instruc- 
tion book, and made a love-sick ass of himself before 
Doris. Through the haze of sulfur fumes and the pungent 
reek of chlorine he watched her languishingly. Solici- 
tously he hovered about, offering to do this and that for 
her, gradually winning back a tiny twinkle of her violet- 
blue eyes and an occasional small golden giggle when he 
tried especially hard to be amusing. . . . 

“Here, Doris, lemme bend that hot old glass tube is 
you. You'll burn your fingers with the Bunsen burner 
turned up so high.” 

“Oh, no thanks, I can manage it all right, I think. Yes, 
it is pretty warm. Well, if you insist. Now do be care- 
ful—when it gets red- hot like that it’s liable to bend quick 
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_ generally a smoker. Just what the difference was between. 
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t your Go put some oil on it right away!” 


ae TIE 
About once a week the Alpha Nu Pi’s had a meeting, 


a meeting and a smoker the worst Pi in the bunch would 
not have been able to say. 

For every time they got together, they smoked. They 
smoked rapidly as long as the tobacco held out, and with 
that sponge-like quality of absorption all boys effect when 
they know they should not smoke. They smoked till their 
hearts fluttered and their stomachs were upset, till their 


throats prickled and their lungs ached, and till their eyes 


watered, They smoked till they were dizzy, weak and stu- 
pid; till the air grew blue and their tongues grew dry, 
and still they smoked on—suck, puff, suck, puff. 

And when they took their physical examinations in the 
gymnasium they swore resentful disbelief when the county 
school doctor pursed his lips and said seriously, “That 
heart of yours is in pretty bad shape, son. And what’s the 
matter with your lungs? Any T. B. in your family?” 
Nothing short of a firing squad could have made any 
of them admit that tobacco was harmful. A little hard 
on your wind, maybe, they said, but that was all. They 
had numerous arguments in defense of tobacco—it pre- 
vented contagious diseases, it soothed the nerves and was 
good for the teeth. 

Paul smoked with the rest even as he talked filth and 
learned to shoot craps because the rest did, but when the 
fad of cigar-smoking started up in the high school, out of 
self-preservation he bought a pipe. This he could clench 
unlighted between his teeth for hours at a time and yet 
not be scornfully accused of trying to save his lungs. 

The Alpha Nu Pi’s were the largest fraternity at East 


d touch your wrist... . Oh, you did burn yourself, 


compare with the Alphas. Two 
sale drinking and one even Sica ackine among 

the younger portion of their membership. However, this 
- last fraternity soon disbanded. aTaek 
The Alphas were affluent enough to have iooniats 102 


cated on the second floor of the garage of its wealthiest © 
member, who lived on Morris Avenue and whose family 
owned the only Mercedes in town. This room (singular) — 
was furnished with a second-hand pool table, two card 


tables, a desk, and several dozen dusty pennants. Here 
they met to tell dirty stories, to smoke themselves groggy, 
but mostly to shoot craps. 

They shot craps cold-bloodedly upon the green felt 
of the pool table and they shot for money, They would 
gather about under the low light, a dozen or more of 
them, their Collegiate coats off and their shirt sleeves 
rolled up. The air was murky and foul with cigarette 
smoke; it cast an unhealthful blueness over the entire 
scene. They flung their dice viciously, with flexible wrists 
and snapping fingers. As if held by an evil spell the pack 
of them watched the ivory cubes click, twinkle, hop, slide, 
stop and spell out significant things with flat little black 
eyes. Quarters plunked dully on the felt, they grew to 
half dollars; piles and rivulets of silver shifted back and 
forth. Bank notes crackled, they fluttered down and coy- 
ered up the silver: by twos and threes and fours they 
changed about. Hands reached for the money, clutched 
at it, relinquished it, exultantly garnered it in. Cigarette- 
stained fingers shook as if with “palsy. 

The air grew tense, electric; burnt by those short little 
oaths of the gaming table, those one-and-two syllable 
words which gentlemen utter but a few times in their lives 
... and boys toy with from morn till night. There was 
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| save the crisp, irregular staccato of thes 


e from between dry, drawn lips . . . 
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Billikens was giving a Chemistry exam. 

_ All gaiety had fled from the chlorine-haunted class 
- room adjoining the Lab. It was a grimly serious group of 
young men and women who sat down to the mimeo’ 
_ graphed sheets on the arms of their chairs. 

Paul loved Chemistry and was consequently one of the 
best pupils in the class. But there were certain complicated 
tables of reactions and elements which would have re- 
quired a great deal of terrific concentration to memorize. 
Paul understood these tables perfectly ; they were printed 
in columns in his book and were accessible at all times. 
‘To memorize them seemed to him a waste of time and 
mental energy. 

But Robert W. Billings, kind and lovable as he was, had 
a thoughtless whim of requiring these tables to be writ- 
ten down in exams. So, rather than disappoint Billikens, 
and incidentally to make doubly sure of his A in “Chem,” 
Paul took steps to supply these tables on the examination 
paper—without memorizing them. 

Each pupil carried to class a large loose-leafed note- 
book. The cover of Paul’s notebook was a dark yellow and 
had a deceptive quality of retaining pencil marks. Glanc- 
ing at it casually, no one would notice scribbling, but 
when one looked at it intently the marks were nicely visi- 
ble. 

Up in the study hall the period before the exam, Paul 
prepared himself. Along the upper edge of the cover 
of his big notebook he inscribed a column of hiero- 
glyphic sentences of which the first read: 

Li 6.94 0.534 186 Arf. 717 
After they had filed into the Chemistry class room and 


ackening words; this, and the puff of rank — Say 


e encountered a request for the table of statistic 
known he was going to be asked for, he gazed in an atti 
- tude of intense meditation seemingly at the floor, but 
reality at his bescribbled notebook. After a period of con- 
- centrating thus he calmly shifted his eyes to his paper and 
wrote painstakingly for a moment. Then again he pon- 
dered thoughtfully, and again he appeared to grasp the 
idea for which he sought. . 

' He did not consider himself to be cheating. He was 
not copying; hardly could it be called cribbing. He was 
merely prompting himself and rather sketchily at that. 
For, after glancing at the first incomprehensible string of 
characters at his feet, he wrote on the exam paper: 

“Lithium has an atomic weight of 6.94 and a density 
of 0. 534. It melts at 186 degrees and was first prepared 
by a chemist named Arfvedson, in 1817.” fen 

About him sat other students, some prompting them- 
selves, some each other. The boy in the chair next to 
Paul had an outline of two entire chapters of the text- 
book written in black ink on a sheet of paper which he 
kept just inside the cover of his notebook. He had affixed 
@ pin to the toe of his shoe and whenever he struck a 
mental snag in the course of the examination, he cau- 
tiously raised the cover of the notebook with the pin, 
glanced casually down, then let the cover fall, and wrote 
rapidly for some seconds with the sweet light of intelli- 
gence radiating from his eyes. 

This boy Paul despised. He was cheating. He wrote 
down things he did not understand; he copied mechani- 
cally; while Paul, wishing to conserve his mental energy, 
was merely helping himself to remember. 

There were other and cruder aids to memory employed 
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Paul was using, for it was virtually impossible to de- 
tect. The worst cheaters in the class were the girls, and 
the worst among them were the fluffy sub-deb butterflies 
who had in some manner reached high school without ever 


really learning how to study and who assured themselves _ 


they weren’t going to begin at this late date. 

In the front of the room, behind his long table, stood 
Billikens. His hands were clasped behind his back and he 
teetered rhythmically from heel to toe, his eyes sweeping 
back and forth over the rows of young heads like a search- 
light over a cabbage field. He loved and trusted his pupils 
too well to suspect them of cheating except when it was too 
obvious, but he absolutely would not tolerate whispering. 
His rule was iron-clad ; “One word—your paper goes into 
the waste basket and you receive the grade of zero for 
this particular exam.” 

There was never any argument about it, either. ‘All 
right, Sargent!” he snapped, his happy face suddenly 
stern; “bring your paper up to the waste basket—you’re 
through for the day!” 

A boy arose in the back row and came forward, grin- 
ning sheepishly. He dropped his examination paper in 
the basket and shuffled out into the hall. The class shiv- 
ered. There was a hint of pathos in the air. Billikens re- 
sumed his backward and forward teetering, his face break 
ing out again into that irresistible chubby smile. 

Paul’s heart thumped; his eyes grew wide. He gave 
his notebook a vicious little kick which sent it sliding out 
of the range of his vision. 

One chair to Paul’s left, in the row ahead, sat Doris. 
She was worried. She nibbled at the eraser end of her 
pencil, she knitted her eyebrows, she sighed and twisted 
unhappily in her seat. The serene goddess of the violet 
eyes was suddenly a very perplexed little mortal girl 
floundering through an extremely hard Chemistry exam. 

With a flourishing signature Paul completed his pa- 


in the class, but the most common was the method that 
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per. He sat back, relaxed, filled with the pleasant glow of 
willing mental exertion. Then he sighted the look of dis- 
tress on Doris’ face. He jerked up straight in his chair 
‘and his countenance became a study in helpless concern. 
- Each time she nibbled at her eraser and sighed, Paul 
twisted in his chair, much the more distressed of the 
two. 

So he worried with, and a little ahead of her, as he 
sketchily re-read his paper for mistakes. Suddenly he 
saw her face light up; she seemed to have clutched the 
loose ends of thought for which she had been groping. She 
smiled to herself, bent over the chair-arm and wrote 
rapidly. Paul was as delighted as she. He finished looking 
over his paper and was about to take it up to the desk 
when something happened. 

The girl who sat by Doris’ side was not only a dumbell 
but a pest. When she saw that Doris seemed to be answer- 
ing the questions she sought information. Billikens was 
at the moment working with his grade book, his watch- 
ful eyes removed. She poked Doris in the ribs and 
whispered, ‘‘Say—is sodium ever made by electrolysis?” 

“Yes,” breathed Doris very softly, without looking up. 

“Thanks! whispered the girl, “that’s what I had, any- 
way.” 

Billikens whirled. ‘Who’s doing the talking?’ he 
barked. 

No one answered. He came swiftly around his desk 
toward that corner of the room and pointed. “Somebody 
right in here was whispering just then—who was it?” 

Doris’ lips began to tremble. Paul stiffened. 

“Was that you doing the talking ?” he demanded, point- 
ing a stern finger at the girl who sat next to Doris. 

“Gosh, no, Mr. Billings, I wasn’t talking,” she drawled, 
in a high, hurt, nasal whine. 

_His eyes grew unpleasant. “It was one of you two 
girls,” he said icily, “I hope you are ladies enough to own 
up. Or shall I give you both zero?” 


1 ae He flashed a ie, ieee look at aie: 
d Doris, who had started to make a protest. He stalked 
stiff-legged down the aisle to the waste basket, ripped his 
examination paper in two, flung it savagely from him, 
-and swept out of the room without a backward glance. 


Bee : Vv 


The biggest definite change that “fraternity life” 
worked in Paul was the awakening of the gambling fever. 

It came abruptly one night in middle November. Most 
of the boys had been drinking something—a repulsive 
unnamed liquid that tasted as canned heat smells, and 
which they had joyfully purchased from an unscrupulous 
taxi-driver. ' 

Paul’s head was ringing full of out-of-tune bells; his 
eyes were painful and uncertain. For the first time he was 
becoming really interested in the hopping ivory cubes. His 
allowance for the next week was in his pocket ; out on the 
table he dumped it with a careless flip of his hand. Franti- 
cally he threw the dice, reached, rattled, and threw again. 

A number of his “brothers” were as poisoned as he. The 
pots grew to generous proportiqns. The boys became ex- 
cited and the betting ran wild. 

Before Paul knew it he was croaking, “Shoot it all!” 
He pushed every cent he had out into the center of the 
table. Most of the others did the same; the lights blurred 
and went in circles before his watery young eyes. Horrid 
exclamations rent the air. He shook the dice furiously and 
with a fast, underhand twist rolled them the entire length 
of the table. They galloped, danced, tumbled, halted. 
Every eye bored into them. For an instant the silence 
throbbed, then a shout went up. 


ng er coa 
ing, amazed that he could have won so much mone’ 
- an awful qualm of strange sickness seized him. 
‘When it passed he picked the money up cota, 
filled his pockets with it, and wobbled home. 

Next morning he locked the door of his room sande 
counted his winnings, blinking his sore, blood-shot eyes | = 
and holding his aching head in one hand. It totaled $31.25 
—more money than he had ever had before in his life at _ 
one time. He felt as rich as Croesus—a horribly sick 
Creesus—as he dragged his poison-racked young body. 
wearily to school. 

The Alpha Nu Pi table in the cafeteria was depleted and 
rather white-faced that noon. The boys confided shakily to 
each other that “Benny Cohen’s blinder’n a damn bat— 
but the doc said he’d probably get over it at least part 
way, so what’s the diff?” 

“Gee, you don’t ’spose it coulda been that good licker — 
-we drank last night, do your” 

“All I know is that I’m goin’ home and go back to bed 
—my God, but my eyes do hurt!” 

“A couple more times like this and I’m liable to swear 
offa the damn stuff. I don’t want anything to eat.” 

“How about it, Benton—did you get anything besides 
all the money last night ?” 

“Well, yes. I’m kinda gettin’ over it now, though.” 

But he had not entirely gotten over it by late after- 
noon. When Mrs, Benton came twittering in from a mati- 
nee she discovered a pale, weak boy lying on his bed up- 
stairs. 

“Why, Paul, are you sick, honey ?” 

“Oh, just a little, Mom.” 

“What? s the matter—have you eaten something that 
disagreed with you?” 


2 ear, i should think ie cheat eld be Ate 


‘what they serve young folks! Shall I call a doctor?” 


“No! he almost yelled ; then, dropping his voice, added: 


“Tl be all right in a little while. Just go ’way and leave 


“Za 


me alone—please. ... And Mom!” She turned and 


looked back anxiously from‘the door. “Why, you needn't 


- mention anything to Dad about my not feelin’ well—it 


“s 


might worry him, y'know.” 


vI 


Paul’s sudden wealth went the way of all such wealth. 
There was a cute little compact for Fritzie, a pair of im- 
ported knit neckties for himself, a nifty new pipe; then all 
the rest and much more went back across the stained green 
felt the way it had come. 

He caught the breathless excitement of the clicking 
dice; he practiced long hours in hopes of learning the 
seven-eleven secret; offtimes he had to borrow lunch 
money from his frat “brothers” after an unsuccessful 
wooing of Lady Luck the night before. 

But when he discovered that he was being made a 

“sucker” by the rest of the fraternity boys, his fever 
cooled like a hot poker in ice water. He dropped out of 
the crap games when anything larger than quarters plunked 
on the old pool table, and soon lost interest in the game 
altogether. 

TI hey called him a “piker,” among other things. 

He only smiled with brotherly indulgence and came 
less often to their meetings. 


VII 


At the beginning of their acquaintance Paul had been 
excitedly infatuated with Fritzie Wentgill with the same 
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sort of surprised, delighted mania that overcomes a man 


when he first discovers he can play recognizable tunes on a 
saxophone. Later the novelty of her had worn off and she 
became merely an accessory. The change had come when 
that black, closed chapter of Paul’s life had been written; 
the chapter of the scream, the thud, and the sprawling 
figure in the snow. 

He dated with her once or twice a week. They usually 
went to the movies; occasionally to a dance or party. 
Sometimes they merely sat on her davenport, that daven- 
port of the memory, whole evenings long, saying little, 
perhaps studying lessons together. 


For she was so accessible, so very much there all the 


time. Paul went the way of the least resistance, and blindly. 
Occasionally he was tortured by doubts and misgivings, 
but the longer he knew her the more infrequent became 
these intervals of uncertainty, of regret. 

They made no pretences when they were together, 
none of the pretty little posings and coquetries which 
are the lot of boy and girl. Paul would grumble, storm 
when he felt like it, and she would accept it with a strange 
synthetic sweetness, a wifelike meekness. Then afterwards 
he would marvel that she had borne the things he said 
and so would be humble and contrite their next evening 
together. She would be sweeter than before and when his 
damp blonde head was bowed in her lap would smile above 
him into the darkness. 

She became a part of him. With cloying red witchcraft 
she deadened his hunter’s instinct. He did not respect 
her; and, knowing nothing of love, he asked himself re- 
peatedly if he loved her. . . ./It is certain that the boy 
once or twice whispered to his pillow that he hated her. 

But it was so natural, so easy, so much of an agree- 
able habit to say gruffly as he walked through the halls 
with her of a Friday, books swinging in their hands: 
“Well, kid, what about to-night? Where’ll we go?” 

The effervescent crowd would bubble and sparkle past 


e to come over to my house 7ae we'll just study. Would g 
ou rather do that, Paul?” 
“Oh, no, the Rivoli’ll be O. K. aint me. Come for you 
ame time. Wear that dress of yours that’s ‘got the soft 
r around the neck, and bottom.” ae 
_ Finally, however, as a long Indian summer crispene by 
into a clear, almost snowless winter, Paul began to gr 
restless; he wanted new worlds to conquer, The insole 
and open rebellion he flared at all else in his way now 
shifted towards Fritzie. He told himself he wanted to 
be through with her. 
- He began to make vows to himself, once even raising 
his right hand and staring tremulously, pleadingly, des- 
perately into the strained face of Paul-in-the-mirror. Sev- 
eral times he angered her by kissing her briefly good-night 
as they stood on her door-mat, then turning and hurrying, 
- almost fleeing, it seemed, back down the steps to the big 
blue sedan and away. This he would do one night; the 
next two he would be torn by the reluctant, delicious, 
breath-catching, finally yielding sensations which torture 
boys who are so very foolish.as to 2) to make vows where 
tempting girls are concerned. . “I won’t, oh I won't! 
Well, maybe—” 

As much as was left of his soul was rebelling. He 
fought off the influence of her as if she had been a mias- 
mal swamp-form clinging to his shoulders. Once more he 
began to avoid her, to dodge her in the halls, to make ex- 
cuses over the telephone. He showed her in a hundred lit- 
tle ways he cared more for Doris than for her. Sweetly 
she did not understand, and clung possessively to a shak- 
ing arm as a golden head came bobbing along the hall 
surmounting a pink slicker—Doris still clung to her 
slicker—bobbed curls and a slicker that blended in an ef- 
fect novel and beautiful. 

Fritzie worried Paul; was continually in his thoughts. 


s ee a mae He was whet called up so 0) 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
I 


When the girl in the Jordan Play Boy beckoned to 

Paul he was not nearly so surprised as he should have 
been. He had seen her about the halls for more than a year 
but all he knew about her was that she was high-hat as 
hell and had once dropped a banana split in the middle 
of the floor at Parker’s. 
_ Paul had just turned out of the high school’s broad 
front approach onto the sidewalk. It was afternoon. He 
walked rapidly but without. animation; his jaw was bel- 
ligerent but there was scarcely any fire in his eyes. 

The girl beckoned to Paul again, impatiently. Her 
lips formed red parentheses around the words ‘Come on!” 
He stopped in the middle of the sidewalk, surprise and 
pleasant mystification on his face. 

At the wheel of the Play Boy sat a clean-cut looking lad 
whom Paul knew very well by sight but with whom he had 
never exchanged a word. His name was Roland Van- 
Arsdale and his father was amazingly wealthy. His Play 
Boy was the secret gnawing envy of every Collegiate Ford 
pilot in the East End; enough to make him quite a charac- 
ter. Rolly ignored the smeary-minded high school frats 
and was rumored to be informally pledged to one of the 
real fraternities up at the university—another terrific dis- 
tinction. Taken all in all he was an extremely high-class 
young gentleman whose acquaintance was certain to be 
cultivated if possible. 

So when Paul saw Rolly VanArsdale grinning an in- 
vitation to him, he brightened. Here was something new 
—a glimpse into another world. Paul-a-little-weary re- 
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sponded to the lure of Adventure with a zest anda sparkle. 
“Ah’s a-comin’, Gabriel, ole gal!” he laughed. He ran to 
the rakish little car, scrambled over the side and sat down 
beside her. Another boy was in the back seat, holding a 
girl on his lap, and there was still another girl up in the 
front seat, with Rolly. The Play Boy swirled forward like 
a plane about to take off. Everyone grinned and Paul felt 
happily foolish. 

“Here’s the situation,” began the girl in front oratori- 
cally, turning half-around, “Vivian’s tackling dummy 
evaporated or something—anyway we couldn’t find him. 
Just as we're all ready to go to the Day Nursery to see if 
they had any to spare, Vive here sees you. Not being 
blind, why—” 

“Whoa there, Joan!’ commanded Paul’s captress, Vi- 
vian. Then she turned to him interestedly. “Your name’s 
Paul Benton, isn’t it? Seems to me I recognize the back of 
your neck—believe I sat behind you in study Fridays the 
eighth last semester. You’re the boy who drew that awful 
cute picture of Mr. Spiendrich sitting on Mr. Skinner’s 
lap saying “goo-goo,’ aren’t you? And stuck it up on the 
main bulletin board ?” 

“Yeah, I guess that was me,” admitted Paul with mod- 
est pride. The incident had made him somewhat of a 
celebrity around East for several days. 

“Another smart young feller!” exclaimed Joan. At 
which they all laughed so loudly that Paul thought it a 
bit queer. 

He quickly learned, however, that ‘‘another smart young 
feller” was their current stock phrase; a policeman had 
thus addressed Rolly when the latter cut some piece of 
foolishness in down-town traffic and the word-combination 
had appealed to his harebrained’crew. Their susceptible 
fancy had been touched. Their previous phrase, “for good- 
nesh shakes,” was consigned to the limbo of worn-out 
slang. Now they said “another smart young feller” at 


earned it the os whe 
b s Gordon and his girl 
1S, twin sister to ‘ “Joan” of the front seat. They 


ttention to his driving. Out Morris Avenue and into 
ashionable Berkley Addition they whirled, to slow up 
before a home almost splendid enough to be a mansion. 
Rolly swung sharply up the drive and under an elaborate 
_ porte-cochere. The car stopped with a jerk, its occupants 
3 leaping out in the same continuous movement. 

“Come on!” insisted Vivian once more, seeing Paul’s 
hesitancy. “Come on” seemed to be another catch-phrase. 
Paul found himself in a quiet reception hall vaulted 
like a cathedral and sumptuously furnished. A—my gosh 

is that a butler?—-was taking his hat and topcoat. He was 

not the stony-faced automaton the boy had supposed but- 
_ lers to be, but a pleasant white-haired gentleman who said 
“How do, sir, nice wintry day to-day.” The rest of the 
young folks casually handed him their things and drifted 
on through an arched doorway. A sense of awe enveloped 

Paul, washing off the unreal mask of sophistication and 

erasing the weariness from him. A happy look of dim 

wonder settled on his face. 

The living room was three times as long as any ordinary 
room, low beamed, with ivory woodwork and gracefully 
draped windows. To his left was a grand piano and a 
tall, hand-wrought metal lamp. The carpet was thick and 
noiseless beneath his faltering feet. To his right was an 
exquisite radio console and further on, a windowseat 
piled high with purple velvet cushions. The house breathed 
restful luxury and it touched something in Paul that made 
him almost sick with a hunger which had long been stifled 


at ot “al at once, Rolly seemingly not paying the least mee 


expression of delight. 
_ “What's the matter? rae die suet softy: 
“Why—this. It’s, oh gee—wonderful. ” His vo vas: 
a little tremulous. With a sweeping gesture he indic; ed 
the room about them. : 
She looked at him a moment longer, her kind bee n 
eyes glowing. Then she arose quickly, drawing her hand 
up the soft stubble of Paul’s neck. That same hand made 
the motion of patting his hair but somehow did not quite 
touch him. “You poor kid,’ she whispered to herself, 
dreamily. = 

“Huh?” Paul looked up. B28 

“T said, can you dance?” 

“Dance? Me? Say, just try me and see!” A little of the 
timid wonder went from him but all the delight remained. 

Rolly tuned in the toe-tickling rhythm of some far-off 
orchestra, made more enchanting by that slight blurred 
huskiness radio imparts to music. The twins were dancing 
together, weaving about in all sorts of eccentric slides 
and hops. 

“But let’s not dance right now,” added Vivian, settling 
down in the cushions. Her hand found Paul’s nervous 
one and rested there. 

“You must think I’m awful,” she murmured, ‘“‘snatch- 
ing you off the sidewalk and dragging you away like this. 
It was Joan dared me to do it.” She turned pleadingly, 
“Do you think it was awful?” 

“Not very—Oh, I mean no, not at all! I think it’s nice. 
Besides, we kinda knew each other anyway.” 

“Did you know me? But I knew you all right—I’m a 
good friend of a very good friend of yours,” 


of Paul’s restraint. “Ay very ¢ aa eae, RES 
say?” He quieted himself with an effort. “And 
does she have to say about me?” he asked, as polite 
young taxi-driver with his first fare. 
“Oh, that'd be telling!’ Suddenly she jumped up. and 
hrew her arms about the twins as they whirled past. The 
three girls spun for a moment in the middle of the floor 
like dervishes—short-skirted dervishes with pretty knees 
—then scampered to the bench before the grand piano. 
Jane and Vivian plunged into an impromptu duet, with 
_the other twin occasionally assisting at one end or the 
_ other of the keyboard. Gordon and Rolly joined them and 
Paul followed. The room was filled with their laughter 
and the banging of the piano. “If you like a-ukulele lady, 
ukulele lady like-a you!’ They did not sing or even try 
_ to sing—they simply rocked back and forth and yelled. 
Paul could not hold in. The cynical aloofness of a big- 
time frat man melted in this sunshine. He locked arms 
with Rolly and Gordon, giggling like a silly girl as Rolly 
rendered his version of “Ukulele Lady.” . . . “ Gif goo 
gike ga-gooka gaily gaidy—” 

Rolly VanArsdale did not look like the sort of fellow 
who would sing thus while sober. He was tall and lean, 
with the untouchable curly chestnut hair of a collar ad 
model. There was a perpetual lift to his slim eyebrows, 
as if he were always on the verge of saying ‘Is thaaat 
so?”’, but his pink face was devoid of any more than 
the normal amount of Younger Generation insolence. 

His Collegiateness was not assumed. He wore his 
twenty-six-inch trouser bottoms nonchalantly, without 
geting tangled up in them. There was a quizzical tilt 
to his head like a frisky puppy looking up at you, ears 
cocked to one side, in an oh-let’s-play-some-more expres- 
sion, Rolly, when at rest, slumped languidly against the 


: “Move over 2 Rolly Sosted. prying his way onto 
- piano bench between Vivian and Jane. “I'll show you 
way old Pat-his-whiskers plays ‘Prelude.’ Gimme plenty 


elbow room!” He elaborately went through the motio: 1S 
of rolling up his sleeves, clawed his hair down over his’ 
forehead and growled fiercely. Then he stuck his two fore-_ 


fingers out stiffly parallel as if showing someone 


the length of a fish, and with them he whanged out the — 


opening octave of Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C sharp 
minor. 

Pling! He held it, blowing through his mussed-up hair. 

Plong! The piano hummed and twanged angrily back 
within itself, so viciously did he assault it. He released 
the keys and raised his hands high to club the third octave 
to death. The little group held their breath. 

Plung!—and missed it dismally, one of those horrible, 
half-tone misses that make music-lovers cry out in anguish. 

“Rotten!” shrieked Joan, pulling him backwards off the 
bench. He lit sprawling in a flapping of trousers. Paul 
and Gordon helped him to his feet amid hearty guffaws. 
They twined around each other, and stood behind the 
girls tickling the backs of their necks till at last they turned 
on their tormentors. 

Vivian charged into Paul and drove him laughingly 
backwards. He fell into the davenport. She closed in 
on him with rosy face and flashing eyes. When she dis- 
covered that he was ticklish she had him at her mercy. 
She tickled him in the ribs until he howled, “Aw—don’t— 
aw—gosh—Vive—don’t—aw—have a heart!” He col- 
lapsed weakly when she relented and, lying back, mar- 


: 


‘G 
‘ 


— “Come on!” : . 
_ With one accord they rushed for the door. Paul was 
a trifle startled, thinking perhaps a fire had been dis- 
_ covered, but all the while he was thinking he was div- 


ing into his coat and hurrying toward the side door that 


_ opened under the porte-cochére. 


-“What’s the rush?” he gasped as he plunged down the 
steps. 
Nobody heard him. They leaped for the Play Boy like 


_ firemen answering a three-alarm call. Gordon slipped awk- 


wardly on the running board and almost fell as he vaulted 
flor the back seat. “Another smart young feller!’ they 
shrieked in unison. Rolly raced the motor till the light 
car rocked, then backed down the drive with a hair- 
raising abandon. He was that type of driver who al- 
ways races the motor, always screams it up to thirty 
miles an hour in second before shifting, and never makes 
a stop without sliding the back tires at least two feet. You 
could tell he went to high school just by watching him 
drive. 

In truth they did not know where they were going, 
or why. And Paul discovered he didn’t care either. Their 
happy recklessness corrected perfectly the pathological 
symptoms that had been developing in him. He emitted 
an unmotivated hoarse shriek as he leaned forward and 
watched the speedometer climb towards fifty miles an 
hour. 

The streets in Berkley Addition were wide and wind- 
ing. Coming toward them around a curve was a sedan 
driven slowly and sedately by a middle-aged gentleman. 
As the speeding Play Boy ran straight into “the curve 
Rolly was busy trying to tweak Joan’ s nose. A look of 
horror overspread the countenance of the sedan driver 
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as the other car hurtled directly at him. He started for 
the nearest front lawn. es : 

Paul caught his breath, shut his eyes and braced him- 
self for the crash. 

“Attaboy, Rol—run him up in the grass!” yelled Gor- 
don, drawing his feet in from over the side where they 
had been dangling. / 

Rolly swung the wheel perhaps three inches. There was 
a rending sound as the two cars scraped fenders, the Play 
Boy careened wildly under the impact, Rolly doubled their 
speed and roared on, still trying to tweak Joan’s nose. His 
face had not relaxed its magnificent moronic grin. 

“Another smart young feller!’ again was wafted to 
the sky. Gordon stood up and bowed back politely towards 
the middle-aged gentleman who was at that moment climb- 
ing shakily out of his sedan to inspect the damage done. 

For a moment Paul’s head swam with bewilderment— 
awe—delight; then from the bobbing balloon-basket of, 
his mind another bag of ballast was cast gaily overboard., 
Let ’er rip—if we wreck we're wrecked, but give the old 
bus hell anyway! He laughed with wild merriment as 
Rolly slid up and seated himself on the high back of the 
front seat, from where for a brief time he guided the 
hurtling car by means of his feet on the steering wheel. 

Paul snatched Vivian’s hat, doffed his own and set the 
girl’s jauntily askew on his head. They tussled, their shrill 
cries of laughter piercing the thick roar of the motor. 

All this on the comparatively deserted streets of Berk- 
ley Addition. When Rolly plunged into the traffic parade 
of Morris Avenue he calmed himself to a speed and be- 
havior almost law-abiding. Back past the high school, 
where they waved a gusty greeting to an astonished jani- 
tor on the front walk. Darting up a side street, skidding 
a corner, they slid to a dramatic halt before Parker’s, 
where they sprang out and rushed in with that same sense- 


less air of excitement which pervaded their every move- 
ment. 


Jon’t. ce ee tes ne oe one cents! a 
anded Rolly, poring over the soda fountain menu 


. “mouth happily half-open. 


-“__make it two of those—” 
_ “make it three!’ 

— “And an Orange-and-Black!”’ 

— “Tin Roof!” in loud musical accents. 

Joan was half in Paul’s lap, half on Rolly’s, as they 
waited for their dishes of luscious goo. Paul was a little 
slow in adjusting himself to this new way of treating 
girls, He had somehow considered Vivian as “his girl,”, 
but now she was tightly pressed against Gordon in the 
opposite seat and plump, gray-eyed Joan was the girl 
whom he, Paul, poked in the ribs and was called ‘another 
smart young feller” by. 

They ate informally.: 

“Trade you two spoonsfulla my whipped cream for 
that piece of pineapple!” 

“Another smart young feller! Nope-sir—this piece of 
pineapple’s mine!” 

“Who’s game to eat this red-painted mothball that’s 
*sposed to be a cherry?” 

“Gimme it—didn’t I letcha drink parta my glassa wa- 
ter?” 

Paul’s eyes bugged out a little when he saw the de- 
nomination of the bill Rolly laid down to pay the check. 

It was Jane on his lap this time in the back seat. She 
hid her face in the collar of his topcoat to shield it from 
the cutting cold wind. Paul told himself that he had never 
before seen a girl who could sit on a fellow’s lap as po- 


card, his head wobbling loosely from side to side, his Se 


He ran up the steps and into house His mother 

him in the front hall. “Where have you been, Paulas 
_ He hung up his hat and coat. “Oh, just ridin’ around.’ 
He pushed past her and into the dining room. z. 

“Riding around with who?” demanded his father, cco 
ing his chair up to the table and reaching for the biggest “ 
muffin, Ss 

“Oh, Rolly VanArsdale, and the Hanover twins, and . 
Gordon I- forget-his-last-name.’ 

“Who are they?” asked Mrs. Benton anxiously. “I’ve 
never heard of them before. You’ve always been so good 
about telling me who you’re with that I hate to have 
you go running off with folks I don’t know anything 
about.” 

Paul hastily bit into a muffin to keep from laughing in 
her face, 

“Which VanArsdale is that?” asked Mr. Benton slowly, — 
after a moment’s queer staring. 

“The rich VanArsdales—live out in Berkley Addition 
—butler’n everything—Rolly drives a Jordan Play Boy. 
Why, do you know ’em?” 

“Uh, no. Well, yes. I know Mr. VanArsdale, that is. 
Met him at the club.” 

“What kinda fellow is he? Stuck up? Rolly’s not.” 

“Hardly that, uh, just a business acquaintance—only 
know him in a business way. Scarcely know the man at 
all. Seems to be a pretty good sort of chap personally. 
Uh—-yes, that is.’ 


Paul frowned a penetrating, questioning frown across ° 
the table. 


II 


; When Paul stepped into the sudden sunshine of his" 


happy-go-lucky new companions, he was loath to think of 


the sinister shadows cast by the Wentgill floor lamp just 


before Fritzie reached over and pulled it out. Gradually 


and very gently he “ditched” her—or thought he did. 


He was overjoyed with a feeling of having a weight 
lifted from his nattily-clad shoulders. He became over- 
foolish. He began to affect large, soft, bow ties instead of 
virile and vivid four-in-hands. His face fell into the brain- 
less, eager, happy look of a boy who is lightly flirting 
with instead of desperately wrestling with the glorious 
job of being young. By the time the late infrequent snows 
put the Play Boy in the garage and brought out in its 
place the VanArsdale second limousine, Paul was the best 
in the crowd at finding side-splitting opportunities for 
shouting: ‘“Who flang ’at turnip?” (The newest catch- 
phrase, acquired from an outraged vegetable man.) 

Since that first scintillating afternoon with the Rolly 
VanArsdale set, he had deserted the cafeteria and such 
incredibly dumb dodos as Art Meredith and Billy Finch. 
Joe Zollinger was now driving a taxi after school hours 
and was consequently unthinkable. 

Paul learned to play bridge in the homes along Morris 
Avenue and Berkley Road. He learned to say ‘“Why, good 
afta-noon, Mrs. Hanover,” with the proper amount of 
polite-but-bored condecension. He learned to sigh lan- 
guidly as he exhaled strictly Turkish smoke. He gruffly 
ordered a ukulele from his mother for Christmas, and 
switched from Sta-Comb to Ruby Hair Oil. 

He could not bring himself to carry a compact, but he 
would at times use the powderpuffs of his pals before the 
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long mirror in the boys’ lavatory. They talked of tea 
dances as they daintily powdered their noses—these he 
men of the future, who had expanded their pale chests be- 
neath Lumber-jackets a year earlier. : 

The Alpha Nu Pi’s and Fritzie were as much of one 
- extreme for Paul as the Rolly VanArsdales and Vivian 
were of another, but at best adolescence is a continuous 
shifting from one mad extreme to another. He was re- 
lieved from the talk of morals and atheism which had 
both bewildered and aroused him over the litter of the 
cafeteria table. He fled grinning from any idea embracing 
more than two mental dimensions. 

One day the queer, romantic, dark man who taught 
History told the class fervently: “Boys and girls, did you 
ever stop to think what a wonderful world you are living 
in, and what glorious opportunities you have of becoming 
the greatest generation in the history of the world?” 

At this time Paul gazed out of the window, softly hum- 
ming “Don’t Bring Lulu” and recalling with delight the 
unusual orchestrations which the Chicago Syncopating 
Six had attained on that particular piece the night before 
at the Crystal Slipper. 

For they were all jazz mad and dance crazy. They lived 
in a syncopated atmosphere, these children with the saxo- 
phone personalities and the ukulele souls. They kept jazz 
blaring wherever there was a Victrola or a radio. They 
hummed, whistled and tapped out tunes from morning till 
night. It might have been the continuous welter of jazz 
that kept them so light-headed. 

When they went out together in the evening to dance, 
they patronized the Crystal Slipper, the only dance hall 
in the city prosperous enough to change orchestras once 
a week. The Dixie Melody fuads were followed by 
the Vicky Val Dez Serenaders, who, in turn, gave way 
to the Nighthawks, Vivian liked the Serenaders, but Paul 
came out strongly for the Melody Lads, with the comic 
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) to his stand in Central Market and yell, “Cannalopes, 
annalopes; nize fresh cannalopes!” 

_ Paul yawned slightly and inspected the flowery decora~ 
: tions on the ceiling. 

“This dump is gettin’ to be scummy,” he complained 
to Vivian, “too many kikes!” 


III 


And the popular songs! Their punch-lines sparkled in 
the highschoolese like cheap brilliants in settings of shiny, 
tin. They were chorused with silverware accompaniment 
in the cafeteria; the locker room bawled out their most 
suggestive phrases in truly adolescent glee. 

That fall boys and girls had come back from the sum- 
mer resorts babbling a wild, jerky melody: ‘“Clee-jut, clee- 
jut, ohyesweare cuh-lee-jut!”’ It spread like wildfire; the 
High School National Anthem had been written .. . 
“Clee-jut, clee-jut!’ They shuffled loose-kneed through 
the halls to it; staid old teachers frowned bewilderment 
as, during tense exam periods, they sighted rythmically 
jerking heads, jazz-dreamy eyes, feet tapping in a synco- 
pation . . . “Nuthin’ 7-ter-mee-jut, nooo MAM!” The 
intermediate school pupils put special emphasis on this line 

. “Clee-jut, clee-jut!’’ A chance whistler beneath an 
open window could demoralize a class. ... “Now gar- 
ters, are the, things we never wear,.’’ and what few gar- 
ters there were left went into discard. 


was Verta Kranstein, dancing with a distinguished- oF i 
5 king foreign gentleman who would the next morning _ 
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for they were not a top-notch orchestra, but the Alpha 


Nu Pi’s could hardly afford better after engaging the — 


ballroom of the Craig Hotel, where they insisted on 


staging all their fraternity dances. Or “frat hops,’ as — 


the Collegians would say, and the Alphas said it. 

At the Alpha Nu Pi dance there were alleged chaper- 
ones in the form of a few yawning dowagers whose only 
activity was praising to each other their particular George 
or Dicky, while George and Dicky sneaked out into an 
anteroom and had another drink. 

That evening the Alphas were drinking Lily Blood 
Tonic, synthetic gin, and Vance Street wood alcohol splits. 
However, as this dance was being given in the ballroom 
of a fairly respectable hotel in the presence of the man- 
agement, it was not a circumstance to some of the private 
home parties. 


The sorority girls were there in full force; fine, polished . 


little ladies in elaborate gowns. They were an undeniably 
fine lot of girls, and it seemed a shame to see them dancing 
with slightly poisoned crap-shooters and smut-grubbers. 

Paul had been bullied into attending by Fritzie Wentgill 
and by his fraternity “brothers.” He was a bit sullen as 
he slowly shuffled about to the inferior music. He hadn’t 
wanted ever to date with Fritzie again, and he certainly, 


With a look of indulgent contempt, the five college- 
- boy musicians watched the scattered dancers on the ball- 
room floor. They were not making especially good music 
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’m dead broke to-night anyway and just as brothers Tl | 
et you have this pint of extra good for just two dollars, © 
‘ome on now, as brothers, y’know.’”’ Paul bought it just 

_ for meanness and with a heavy glass bulge in his inside 

coat pocket danced the next few dances with Fritzie feel- 
ing blasé, cruel, and very old. 

_ Fritzie discovered it with a cuddling cheek. “Oh, you’re 
holding out on me, eh? Well, I like that!” She smiled re- 
provingly at him ftom close range, adding; “‘Let’s leave 


a little early.” 


Paul agreed gloomily, then began to debate as to which 
was the lesser evil—to leave early with Fritzie, or to re- 
main until the close of this rather strained function. 

As they mouthed the platitudes of leaving and shook 
the cigarette-stained paws of the reception committee, 
Paul regretted his choice. And as he drove care- 
fully away over the icy streets he regretted it even 
more. 

It had been on such a night, in this very auto, with 
Fritzie snuggling by his side— 

“Be careful about your driving, Snookums,” she said 
in an insinuating tone that was as unpleasantly too-sweet 
as saccharine. 

Suddenly he hated her, not with the half-self loathing 
of a disgusted soul, but with that abstract hatred which 
makes small, abused men cowardly enough to slap big 
husky women who deserve to be horsewhipped. 

“Do you think it’s too cold to park on one of these 
dark streets?” she asked, laying her hand on his knee. 
“I’m afraid my folks are still up at home.” 
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Tt was oe an ieee later that Paul : 
her front steps, an unpleasant look of vengeance on I 
e. He told himself grimly that at last her parents we 
going to find out what sort of a girl she was. He o 
the door a trifle, quickly shoved her inside, shut the ¢ 
and stood looking i in with an anticipatory grin 
Mrs, Wentgill, a pulpy-faced dowager, rushed forward 
and caught Fritzie just before she fell. “Another one o 
_ her stomach spells, poor dear,” she sighed, putting her — 
arm around her daughter’s waist and helping her toward — : 
_ the stairway. os: 
eo “Night, Shnookums!” blubbered the maudlin Fritzie, 
waving her arm blindly at the door. “Wish t’hell you 
wush comin’ up t’bed with me!” 
“Hush, dear, ” cautioned Mrs. Wentgill. “Papa might . 
hear you.” 
So, one pushing and supporting, the other staggering 
and sodden with drink, the mother and her daughter 
ascended the stairs out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
I 


One evening during the Christmas holidays Miss 
Stella Hughey entertained at the Country Club. Miss 
Hughey is rather immaterial, and interesting only inas- 
much as she was one of those adenoidal, kitchen-loving 
girls cursed with wealthy parents who are determined that 
their daughter shall crash the gates of society. 

Stella’s crashing was done so vigorously that echoes 
rumbled up and down East High corridors for weeks 
afterwards. Her parents sat down and invited her a motley 
crew of frat men, sorority girls, and male and female 
dumb dodos. For a crew would have to be motley indeed 
to include both Doris Bulen and Fritzie Wentgill. 

When Paul received his invitation he made a few dis~- 
creet inquiries as to the nature of the affair, then opened 
negotiations towards the acquisition of a Tuxedo. 

“Oh,” said his mother, “I think that would be nice, and 
so manly.” 

“Bah,” said his father, “just like slinging money down 
a rathole. You'll be wanting a plug hat next!’ 

“‘Aw hell,” said Paul, “you must think I’m some little 
tiny kid "bout three years old. I’m gonna have a Tux for, 
that hop, see?” 


It 


Paul rode out to the Country Club with the Rolly Van- 
Arsdale gang. The limousine parked on the gravel drive- 
way; its occupants clambered stiffly out and strutted like 
little mandarins up the steps into the light and blare. With 
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The Jap at the punchbowl, the cut flowers, the digni- 
fied orchestra—all these Paul accepted with the amused 
condescension of a boy wearing his first Tuxedo. He 
noted with delight that Doris had come with a taxi-load — 
of her sorority sisters and was consequently unattached. — 

He dogged her footsteps, tremulously happy. When 
they danced they did not talk. Doris was a polite dancer, 
but not one of those absurd Girl Scouts who insist on a 
three-inch breeze in circulation between them and their 
partners. 

The orchestra was just finishing a dreamy rendition of 

“Sleepy Time Gal.”” Paul was dancing with his eyes half- 
closed, submerged in delicious, drugged languor. With a 
final slurring sigh the muted cornets released the melody. 
A good many of the dancers moved on a few steps after 
the music stopped, unwilling to come to their senses. Just 
as Paul struggled to the surface he realized that Doris’ 
head had been snuggling sweetly on his coat lapel. Unwill- 
ingly he relinquished her, and she seemed unwilling to be 
relinquished. He caught a quick bright upward look from 
her eyes and saw that her cheeks had flushed a trifle. His 
heart skipped a beat. 

“Le’s go out in the wicker room,” he suggested—very 
softly. 

Demurely she assented. The wicker room was an en- 
closed porch, quiet and secluded. They chose a far settee, 
Paul made no move toward her ; they sat wrapped in their 
own thoughts. 


Be z ‘Wher Mamental to-night?” he asked, a a trie 
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~ “Why, how should I ep ges ge Dons was faintly sur- ne 


_ prised. 

Paul’s head was too full of swirling diouetss to catch 
the subtle significance of her remark, 

“He graduates in February,” she observed, “and he’s 

_ going ’way off to Leland Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia.” 
“TI s’pose you’re sorry?” 

“Why do you say that: rad 

“Oh, because.” 

“T don’t see anything to be sorry about. He certainly 
has been long enough getting through high school. Win 
isn’t very—bright.” 

Paul gave her a sideways look of surprise. She faltered 
and twisted her fingers in her lap. “I know that sounds 
awful, to say that about him, though really— But he’s a 
good-hearted big child, even if he does drink once in a 
while.” 

She halted abruptly at that and for several uncomfort- 
able moments they did not look at each other. The minds 
of both went back to that furious little time in the corner 
of the study hall, beside the bust of good old Eddie 
BOO Sai 

“Paul,” said Doris suddenly, turning so closely to him 
that he could see the pupils of her eyes dilate as she spoke, 
“do you drink?” 

He hung his head and felt dirty. 

“T know the crowd you run around with,” she con- 
tinued, “but you always, from the very first, seemed to 
me to be a little—different.”’ 

Paul raised his eyes and looked deeply into hers. What 
he saw there made him catch his breath and half raise his 
arms toward her, till one finger touched her. 

She did not draw back, but looked pleadingly into his 
face. “Paul, you can be such a gentleman when you 


ou ives t? > Why, F Fritzie Wentgitl said—” i a = 
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SS whisper. 
“Like her? Why, I hate her! She—” 
“Why do you go with her, then?” Se 

“T don’t go with her! I haven’t been with her for two 
or three months, and she’s the worst kind of a tiatethe 
she says I go to the Palace—or drink— 

“No boy ought to speak that way of any girl!’ a 

Paul gulped uncomfortably. “‘Oh please, I didn’t mean 
it that way, but I don’t want you to think I’m worse’n 
Tam.’ 

“T don’t think that,” said Doris softly, looking past 
him. “I think you're better than you are.’ 

He frowned, puzzled. 

She smiled wistfully, and made an evasive movement. 
“T half-way hope,” she continued, “that all the time 
you're running around with a fast crowd you're not do- 
ing the things they do. You don’t look like you could, 
some way. You let on like you're tough and I’ve heard 
you saying awfully nasty things when you’re with other 
boys, but while you look the way you did when you 
painted the butterfly on my new slicker, with the heart- 
shaped dots in its wings and a light streaming across it 
like it was—oh, under a street “light—then you don’t 
look like you could be bad at all.” 

Paul felt a weak, half-hysterical desire to drop his head 
in her lap. He looked up, trembling a little and choked 
with emotion. Those full pink lips just a few inches from 


With a aes glance Fritzie took in the situation. — 
e smiled a sharp red smile that was like a crooked 
ttle knife stained with blood. “Say,” she continued, 
hrowing herself on Paul’s tense lap, “‘we sure were drunk 
t the Alpha dance, weren’t we, Snookums? I couldn’t 
stand up when I got home, but you were worse than I 
was. Why, you were so pie-eyed you couldn’t even— 
_ With a sob of disgust Doris sprang to her feet. She 
- cast Paul a tortured look of loathing, ignoring Fritzie 
- completely, and swept out of the room. 

For an instant silence hung like a big tear quivering 
to fall. Then Paul flung the girl from him as if she had 

been a putrifying corpse. 

“Oh, damn you, you little devil!’ he squealed, stand- 
ing over her with upraised fists. 

She sank coolly back in the settee and did not relax her 
crimson smile. 

Paut took a deep breath, his face growing white and 
grim. “Now, listen,’ he began hoarsely, “you and I are 
through for good, see? You know damn well I haven’t 
got a flask to-night and I wasn’t anyways near pie-eyed 
at the Alpha dance, either. You simply said that for 
dirty meanness, and now you can go to hell!” 

Fritzie stifled a yawn with a pink manicured hand and 
looked at Paul through her fingers. “I can just see those 
headlines now,” she murmured. 

“What headlines?” 

“Youthful Hit-Skip Driver Arrested! Crime of Last 
Winter Cleared Up! Seventeen-Year-Old Faces Heavy 
Sentence! Paul, dearest, I’ll write to you every week, and 
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ne This purple liquid is a colloidal solution,” Billike 
was explaining, grinning mischievously and teetering on 
the edge of his laboratory desk like a good-natured © 
cherub. “Now we'll pass a ray of light through it—_ 
thus.” He reached over and snapped on a mounted flash- 
light. “Observe, my children” (titters from the class)! 
“the diffused beam which this produces, resembling an 
automobile headlight in the darkness. You naughty folks — 
who take the wild rides out in the country at night should 
realize the chemical importance of colloids—” (loud 
‘snickers from the class) “especially you girls who walk 
home!” 

The class bounced up and down in their chairs laugh- 
ing hysterically. Billikens frowned just the slightest of 
frowns and the noise subsided as though a door had 
been suddenly closed on it. He resumed his grin and the 
class brightened silently, attentively. 

“So we see, ladies and gentlemen, that a colloid con- 
sists of infinitesimal particles of one substance suspended 
in another. But a colloid is not, strictly speaking, a sus- 
pension, such as muddy water. Mud shaken up in water 
will settle. Most colloids will not. Neither is it a solu- 
tion, and if LeRoy over there will only wiggle his ears 
in this direction for a minute, I'll tell you why.’ He 
paused a moment to laugh with his class, then began 
earnestly once more. . 

Unwittingly many of the students were sitting for- 
ward in their chairs, following his every gesture with 
bright, interested eyes. 
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Yow remember that a glass of water is the same as a 


lass of marbles, the marbles representing the molecules. 
‘There are spaces in between the molecules the same as 
_ there would be between the marbles. When the molecules 
_ of a substance introduced combine with the water mole- 
_ cules, a solution is formed. But when they are so large 
they won't fit in between the water molecules, then there 
is formed what we call a suspension. The molecules don’t 
_ combine—they merely hang together temporarily. And 
_ with a colloid they hang together permanently. Just a 
moment—Rodney, dear, if you want to talk with Mary 
get a date with her, but don’t have your date in class, 
please.” 

One of the boys sank quickly back in his seat, while 

_ the girl ahead of him blushed furiously. When the class 
had recovered, Billikens continued. 
. “So you get the three—a suspension with the particles 
hanging loose and soon settling to the bottom, solution 
with ’em combining for good and always, and half-way 
between, neither forming a solution nor settling appre- 
ciably”—he paused dramatically—“‘the colloid!” 

The class held their sides and giggled. 

“Many of our delicious drinks are colloidal solutions,” 
he went on. “Coffee, otherwise known as the cup that 
cheers, partakes of the natures of a suspension, a solu- 
tion and a colloid. It will settle a little, but retains the color 
imparted by the bean and yet is not wholly a solution be- 
cause there are infinitesimal particles of coffee hanging in 
between the water molecules. And wine,” he licked his lips 
and rolled his eyes heavenward ecstatically, “is a c-c- 
colloid!” The class shrieked gleefully and pounded on the 
broad arms of their chairs. 

Mr. Skinner, the huge principal, lumbering by the door 
of the Chemistry class room, scowled disapproval at the 
hilarious class. He would have liked to step in and pub- 
licly inform Mr. Billikens that he was a professor in one 


Not until he and Rolly and the two girls had ‘aah 

- several blocks did Paul begin to feel uneasy. | 
“Where we goin’?” he asked. See 
“Oh, just drivin’,” said Rolly vaguely. Fre 
The girl at Paul's side kept her face half hidden 1 wit 

her wide hat. Paul, knowing the girl’s reputation, ce 


have crawled with shame had anyone seen him in her 
company. With his usual thoughtlessness he had nog — 


looked to see who it was he was joining until after he 
had climbed in the car. eee 

He realized that Rolly was off on one of his periodic 
wild oats-sowing expeditions. Occasionally these scions of 
the rich stooped very low, and seemingly didn’t care who 
knew it. Just now Paul felt as though he had gotten into 
something exciting, but far beneath him. He was almost 
tempted to invent some important engagement and 
“ditch” the trio, but by doing so he would be laying him- 
self liable to being called a piker and a getter of cold feet, 
and of course character debasement was infinitely prefer- 

able to that. 

Rolly did not steer the erratic course of one who is 
just driving. When the outlying streets gave way to coun- 
try roads Paul became suspicious. 

“Whatcha got up your sleeve, Rol?” 

He turned, not grinning. We? re gonna have a picnic.” 

Paul settled back in the seat with a resigned sigh. 

Presently the Jordan Play Boy lurched from the road, 
down a narrow gravel drive, skirted the base of a hill, and 
pulled up at the side of a picturesque hunting lodge with a 


ive. The two couples. and stoo 
srvously while Rolly selected a ‘Ee from his ring 
unlocked the door. zi 
aul looked wonderingly about him as they followed: er 
Rolly in. Thick, brilliant Navajo blankets hung on the 
s like huge patches of lichen, lending a bizarre note 
the solitude, The air was cold and slightly damp. There 
was a heavy, brooding, way-out-in-the-country silence 
about the place. Paul experienced an eerie shiver, then 
strained a grin at Lou, the girl by his side. ' 
 “Nice’n quiet!’ 
_ She nodded, biting her lip. 
“Come on and see the upstairs,” said Rolly, leading 
_ them towards the stairway. 
“Say, Rolly,” asked Paul curiously as he followed the 
other boy up the steps, “does your dad know you come 
_ out here? There’s no danger of us kids gettin’ in a buncha 
trouble, is there?” 

Rolly did not reply at once. . .. Then: ‘Hell, no! 
He don’t know anything about it. This is a duplicate key 
T had made from his on the sneak. He’d break my neck 
if he knew I had it.” 

They pushed open the door of a bedroom and went in. 
Rolly suddenly began to giggle, mauling his girl and 
pulling her toward the bed. 

With an effort Paul put his arm around Lou. She 
melted to him. 

The roar of an auto sounded close beneath the win- 
dow, a motor-sound that was not the Play Boy. 

The boys and girls halted, frozen. Paul’s lips began to 
quiver. “For God’s sake!” he whimpered, “who’s that?” 

Rolly motioned him to be still. “Lay low!” he whis- 
pered. They shrank against the far wall . . . terrified, 
white-faced children. 


ung open with a groan ; : 
owly on the living room ae ‘The low ri 
men’s voices floated up to the breathless, transfixe 
in the bedroom. The cracked silly titter of a half-intox 

_ icated woman haggled like a ragged gash through the = 
oppressive silence. 

Then footsteps on the stairs . . . clump, clump, clump. 
Unsteady, drunken footfalls. A throaty voice SE 
“Whish bedroom ya want, Van?” 

“Tt’s my dad!” gasped Rolly. But he relaxed a little. = 

Paul had flattened himself against the wall, his arms 
spread out as if he were crucified. His face was screwed. 
up in a soundless whimper of guilty fear. His lids 
drooped, his eyeballs rolled as though he were in a deathly - 
sickness. Within himself he was grovelling, shrieking out 
a thousand promises—everything—if only he could get 
out of this without his parents knowing. 

Blind hands groped noisily along the wall just outside 
the door. Suddenly four people burst into the room— — 
Mr. VanArsdale, a dapper little grey-headed clubman, 
two women, and Mr. Arnold Benton, Sales Manager of 
Thompson Tractors, Inc. 

The two groups—the adults, the children—stood star- 
ing amazement, terror, incredulity, disgust, anger and 
embarrassment at each other. Rolly and his father ex- 
changed shamefaced grins. 

Mr. Benton gave Paul a bleary red look, like a sick 
bull. “By God!” he thundered very thickly, seemingly the 
worst for drink of them all, “what’re ya doin’ out here? 
Ansher me that!’ He clung to the rat-faced woman 
beside him, swaying unsteadily, his eyes bloodshot and 
unfocused. 

Paul slowly straightened from his crouching position 
against the wall. 


hiceupped Soi AG ae a ae blub- : 
. “Th’ ver’ idee—boy like you!” 
Or a dad like you!” flung out Paul suddenly, savagely, 
lips fading out to a tight, colorless line. : 

Mr. Benton reeled towards his son. “Ya keep ya moush 

Peat, or I'll thrash th’ stuffin’ outa ya!” 

ec: “You won't thrash anybody!” cried Paul in a high, 
; Bact voice. “And keep your hands off of me, you 
dirty, drunken son of a bitch!’’ He shoved to one side 
_ the wobbly fat man that was his father. “Come on, Rolly, 
_le’s get outa here!” 

“Yeah, clear out!’ growled Mr. VanArsdale at his 
son. 

Rolly scowled suddenly and for an instant looked as if 
he ight strike his father. 

“Hurry up,” insisted Mr. VanArsdale, “or I’ll take 
the key away from you and won’t let you bring your 
girls out here any more... . 

Rolly looked past the little man to Paul. He shrugged 
his shoulders in disgust. “Awright, le’s go,” he said bit- 
terly, “even if we were here first.” 

They drove away in a death-like hush. Paul could hear 
the little stones of the driveway chuckling against the 
firm black rubber cheeks of the plump balloon tires. 

Lou, at Paul’s side, giggled nervously. ‘“We could have 
made a nice family party out of that mess,” she observed. 

“Shut up!’ barked Paul. 

She shut up. 

“Say, Rolly, take me around to my house,” commanded 
Paul unexpectedly as city streets fled smoothly beneath 
them once more. 

“Home? What for? The picnic isn’t postponed—we’re 
just huntin’ for other grounds.” Rolly spoke grimly. 

“Why hunt?” put in Reeba Tullar, the girl in the front 
seat with Rolly. ““There’s nobody home at my house but 
my twelve-year-old kid brother, and he’s the wildest little 
bat you ever saw.” 


y: just startin’. se . 
“said I was goin’ one! Paul ays sho ited. 
FS, ‘were tears in his eyes but he hid them. To think ¢ th 
own father— | 


named Lou, ee up to ae 
He turned away from her. When Rolly stopped befor 


the double house Paul leaped out without a backward — 


glance, walked up the steps, jerked open the front door 


and stepped into the living room. The house was silent. | 


The window blinds were drawn. 


There was a gasp and a quick rustle on the davenport. 


“Oh, Paul, how you startled me!” 
His mother arose, and a man arose with her. Mrs. ys 


% 


ton came forward making nervous fluttering motions like _ 


a weak, soft-plumed bird caught in a trap. 

“Paul, why—meet Mr. LaRue. This is my son, Gas 
Mr. LeRue. You see, Paul, why, uh—” Her bosom rose 
and fell rapidly, her fingers shook, her smile and eyes were 
desperate. 

The man came into view, arranging his tie. He glanced 
uneasily at Paul’s clenched fists and kept well in the back- 
ground. He was small and mouse-like, wore spats, had 
a toothbrush mustache and a gardenia in his button-hole 
. . - a slightly bald matinee hound. 

Paul looked piercingly at his mother as he stood there 
tensely by the door in the dim room. There was hot color 
underneath the clown-like dabs of rouge on the trembling 
woman’ s cheeks. 

“didn’t expect you—just having tea, you know. ‘And 
‘Papa—when is Papa coming home, dear? Do you know 
where he is? What did you want, dear?” 


“bled out onto ne ee core ae ce 


ed from the same wood as the Be 

hen slowly the boy’s head came up. He seemed to be 
ping the realization of a great new freedom. His lips 
twitched, quirked, curved, and broke into a tremendous 
in; a reckless, heartless, wild bad grin. He threw back 
head and laughed. He was whistling “Collegiate” as 
he briskly descended thé steps and made for the corner 
_ drug store. 

He plunged into the telephone booth, seized the di- 
rectory and ruffled through its leaves. He found a name, 
matched the name with a street and a number, dropped 
a nickle in the slot and took down the receiver. 

“Hello, Reeba? S’Paul. Lou still there? Good! She is? 
Why, the dirty little devil! Tell her to wait. And you can 
put that twelve-year-old brother to bed now, ’cause I’m 
comin’ right up rarin’ to go, and I’m bringin’ three bot- 
ties of Lily Blood Tonic!” 


1e round wooden column at the top of ie steps. my 


_ Spring struggled from its cocoon of slush and | 
wiggled its tender feelers hopefully and spread its 
wings in the sun to dry. The sunshine was warm and 
etrating, the wings were soggy; small wispy steam-pk 
toms were born of the green terraced lawns along Mor 
Avenue. = ees 

Further in-town the lawns gave way to exclusive shop- | 
fronts. Then came Motor Row, where long sleek auto- 
mobiles crouched behind tall plate-glass windows like im-- 
patient tigers behind bars. They had a look in their head- _ 
lights as if they were eager to be driven eighty miles an — 
hour with their tops down and their cut-outs wide open. 

. . . It was this look that sold a lot of them, too. ae 

Here spring wandered a wistful little waif over the 
broad asphalt, for stone and glass and steel did not seem 
to respond to her soft, magic touch. But down in the 
throbbing heart of the shopping district she floated 
through an open window into Dobson’s Bargain Base- 
ment and there she found plastic clay. 

Marge Ginther paused behind her counter and sniffed 
the breeze suspiciously. For sixteen long years—ever 
since she was fourteen, in fact—Marge had been out on 
her own and consequently was suspicious of every thing 
and body. She was a keen, wiry woman, fragile with the 
deceptive fragility of a little hawk. The spring in the — 
breeze touched that part of her which kept her from be- 
ing merely a tough store-clerk. Perhaps, as she stood 
there, one hand on the counter, her piercing black eyes 
relented a little. 
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Tire. across the aisle at the cut glass 
ter, spring whispered languorously of ukulele music — 
ver moonlit water. Dodo chewed her three sticks of gum 
well back where her wisdom teeth should have been and 
didn’t take no sass from nobody. She was that dumpy 
sort of weak-minded blonde who weeps at nearly all of 
the right places in the movies, and breathes “Oh kid!” 
when the leading man in the stock company looks any- 

where in their general direction. 

Dodo winked heavily at Marge, who smiled in return. 

Being emotional opposites, the two women liked each 
other. They roomed together. 

It was nearly five-thirty. The wide, low-ceilinged bar- 
gain basement was nearly deserted. Over it lingered that 
air of subsiding turmoil which might pervade a battle- 
field just after the armies had withdrawn. A few disin- 
terested housewives remained to slam the cheap goods 
contemptuously about. 

The timeclock sang its joyful song. Instantly the score 
of clerks scurried from behind their counters to their 
lockers, then upstairs and out the side entrance. 

Dodo and Marge descended the steps to the sidewalk 
blithely, arm in arm. Two minutes before both had been 
tired and listless; now they walked briskly—almost girl- 
ishly. The bright air was charged with moist recklessness. 
The wind slapped them daintily in the face, and rattled 
the brittle artificial cherries on Dodo’s hat. 

“Gee, ain’t this swell?” she gushed; then, with a sud- 
den burst of inspiration, added: ‘‘Lessus walk home, huh 
kid?” 

Marge looked doubtful. Feet that have been shuffling 
back and forth behind a counter all day long don’t always 
respond readily to the urge of a spring-tickled heart. 
But to-day she felt adventuresome and willing. After a 
moment more of sniffing the warm air, her spirit proved 
stronger than her feet. So, instead of taking the street car 
at the corner of Morris and Vine, as was their custom, 
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responsible only to themselves: between ju 
Monday morning lay a vast blank expanse which. 
would be pleased to decorate in checkered design 
opportunity would but present itself. They might 

been called dilettante adventuresses. = 

Dodo took off the hat with the rattley sHerica: 
twirled it on one finger, shaking back her damp yell 
hair like a blonde seal coming up for air. They walked on 
in silence, breathing deep of spring and feeling sloppily, 
wistful. ~ 

Suddenly both started at the sound of an auto horn Ss 
close behind them. They turned. A beautiful big blue se- 
dan pulled in along the curb. The two young men in the 
front seat were swaddled like babes in terrifically Collegi- _ 
ate spring suits. 

The youth beside the driver was cool and aristocratic, 
with suave eyes. “Going home?” he inquired politely, 
leaning out of the lowered window. ¥ 

Dodo inspected the boys impersonally. Marge, farthest 
from the curb, sniffed contemptuously and kept walking. 

The boy at the wheel eased the gears across into low 
and, slipping the clutch nicely, crawled smoothly along 
the curb keeping just abreast of the quarry aa the side- 
walk. 

“Come on, girls—hop in and ride,” Sroe the 
spokesman in a friendly tone, reaching over and opening 
the door to the back seat. He held it invitingly wide, and 
smiled. 

The girls exchanged glances, nodded to each other, 
then launched into what seemed to be memorized lines 
and stage business. 


1g around ie ce & her. companion’ s neck at ‘the 
iver of the car. ee 
They waited for their cues, carefully slowing their gp 
e to an easy saunter. 

“Come on!” insisted the boy with the suave eyes, 
“we're not gonna bite you. We'll take you straight home, 
honest we will.” 

Oh hell, yes,” put in Dodo under her breath. 

_ “Don’t be bashful, girls—this taxi’s free.” His smile 
d manner would have done credit to a confidence man. 
here was nothing fresh, evil, rowdy or insulting about 
him—he seemed merely a friendly, sociable young chap 
offering a ride to what he thought was a pair of girls. 
__ The driver of the car spoke for the first time, and a 
‘little awkwardly. “Come on, girls,” he said in a spasm 
of originality, “no use araliie’: 2 

~ “Go to hell,” suggested Dodo lightly. 

“Tf you'll come along,” quickly tossed back the boy 
at the window. 

Both of the walkers giggled their appreciation of this 
rare witticism. When the car stopped they drifted quite 
accidentally, it seemed, towards the curb. The back seat 
door hung open like a square jaw hungry to snap up a 
morsel. 

“Hop in, le’s go.” 

“What makes you think we’re gonta get in, huh? What 
kinda girls d’ya take us for?” 

“Pretty good-lookin’ girls, that’s what.” 

“Ain’t you the funny one!” 

“You bet I’m funny. Get in, I’ve got a lot of jokes to 
tell you.” 

“We're not gonta get in. We don’t know you.” 


oe Shall we, Marge? Phe 
“Marge, huh? I always did like that name.” 
“Shut up! Shall we, Marge: Pe S 
The wiry woman named Marge looked the car nd. 
the boys over as if she were speculating upon the pur- 
chase of a steak from a meatshop.. , 
“Might as well,” she drawled with a queer, slow smile, 
She placed her foot on the running board. 


The young sidewalk-snatching aristocrat turned oad 


in the front seat and grinned vacantly at his catch for 
a moment, quite obviously racking his brain for a wise- 
crack of fitting caliber. 

It came, a perfect fit. “What parta Vance Street do you 
girls live on?” 

Dodo snorted indignantly and opened her mouth to 
bawl out a retort, but it was the driver of the car who 
spoke first hurriedly, as if the other boy’s audacity - 
frightened him. 

“Aw, Gordon, don’t kid ’em like that.’’ He shot a nerv~ 


ous glance over his shoulder at the passengers. “Where | 


do you live?” he blurted heroically. 

“Oh, out in Berkley.” 

He resumed his driving. Then ensued one of those 
strained, itching silences that so often occur between 
snatchers and snatchees. Dodo and Marge settled back in 
the seat and exchanged smiles. Gordon, hanging foolishly — 
over the back of the front seat, broke ‘the uncomfortable 
quiet. 

“TIsn’t it sorta lonesome back there by yourselves ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Guess I'll come over and visit you.” 

“Better not try it. Mama kick papa’s teeth out!” 

Gordon turned to the driver with a mock air of dis- 


“Pul “up ] 
rls out. They’re scared stiff.” a 
aul looked wildly at Gordon, for a moment Sica. 


iking he was in earnest. He desperately forced a hard 
little twist onto his lips. “Just let ’em try and get out!” 
he sneered. “We've got ’em in here now.” 

“Yeah, that’s right. You girls are sure outa luck.” 
_ “Huh! We’re not scairt-a you! ee 
_ “Then le’s wrassle a while.” 

_ “That'll be enough outa you.” 

_ “Not nearly enough yet.” 

~ Ad nauseam. 

Presently Gordon whispered to his companion, “Pull 
pup and’stop, Paul.” ~ 

The car slowed up and halted for a moment along a 
parkway. As if it had been a pre-arranged movement, 
Gordon stepped out, opened the back seat door, assisted 
Marge around the running board to the front seat, and 
got in back with Dodo. 

Marge Ginther gazed up at the blonde boy-child at 
her side with a feeling of hungry wonder and a warped 
_ywariety of motherly pity. His chin and eyes were sweet, 
she reflected, even if there was an ugly little quirk to 
his lips. 

Paul glanced uneasily down at her and laughed a short, 
excited laugh. “Dandy day, isn’t it?” 

“Sure is,’ she agreed, sliding comfortably down in the 
seat. 

Looking up at the little mirror above the windshield, 
Paul saw that Gordon already had his arm around Dodo. 
Hastily he slipped his arm around Marge. 

“Say!” yelled Gordon suddenly, “‘there’s a big dance 
out at Oak Grove to-night. Le’s go out and look it over, 
what say?” 

But at first Paul was not enthusiastic. Oak Grove was 
a considerable drive out in the country. 

“Not very much gas in the tank,” he began uneasily. 
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“To hell with the gas!” shouted Gordon hilariously, — 


“Pll buy the gas—I’ll buy anything! Let ’er rip—Oak — 


Grove for us.”” His voice was muffled by a kiss. 

At the outskirts of the city Paul swung over along 
the shiny red pumps of a filling station. He clambered — 
out and strutted importantly around the way drivers do 
when they know there are females watching from inside 
the car. He was officious about tires and oil; he unscrewed 
the radiator cap and peered gravely down into the steamy 
depths although he distinctly remembered filling it that 
very morning. Gordon untangled himself long enough to 
reach in his money pocket, then fell eagerly back to the 
emotional demonstration he and the Dodo girl were so 
enthusiastically staging. 

Humming along the highway in the spring twilight, by 
his side this strange woman who was old enough to be 
his mother, Paul felt that he had attained the last pos- 
sible degree of manly sophistication. His jaw hardened 
and he began to drive more recklessly than usual. ... 
Marge was speaking. 

“You're one of the Brighton U men in for the week- 
end, aintcha?”’ She knew how to make high school boys 
happy. 

Paul’s eyes widened with surprised delight which he 
hastily winked away. “Yeah,” he admitted, “how’dja 
guess it?” 

“Oh, I kinda thought you were—you’re so Collegiate. 
Brighton sure is a wild college, ain’t it?” 

Paul loved her on the spot. ‘“Hope to shout it is!” he - 
agreed with fervor. “We sure do have some red-hot times 
on the campus and in the dormi—in the dorms.” 

Her sharp little face grew softer as the darkness deep- 
ened and the car slowed down to a leisurely thirty-five 
miles per hour. She was a tiny bit ashamed of herself to 
be “robbing the cradle,” as she knew Dodo would exclaim 
the moment they were out of the boys’ hearing, but these 
awkward school kids were almost as big as men anyway, 


-catches in response to Paul’s well-timed kisses. faa ae 
. That was Marge Ginther, the thirty-year-old eee 
yoman of the world. 2 

_And Paul, just turned eighteen. 


II 
Out at Oak Grove they sprinkle corn meal on a barn 


_ floor and expect people to dance on it. Paul, Gordon, and 


_ the girls soon tired of hearing their feet scratch and 
_ scuffle about as if on a sand-strewn sidewalk. 

They noisily devoured a supper of hamburger sand- 
wiches and luke-warm orange pop, then for perhaps a 
half hour sat entwined on a bench making scathing re- 
marks about the five energetic country boys who were 
wanting to learn to be an orchestra. 

“Justa buncha damn hicks!” exclaimed Paul in great- 
est disgust. ‘““Le’s clear outa here.” 

Somehow the place bored him. He was wishing for 
something terrible to present itself that he might put in 
practice that ungodly sangfroid which Brighton U im- 
parts to one. 

The others started at once for the machine, but Paul 
walked around to the other end of the pavilion to buy a 
package of tobacco for his pipe. As he turned away from 
the counter a man tapped him on the shoulder. 

Paul stopped, doubling his fists. He felt mean, and 
would have welcomed a fight. (A properly regulated fight, 
that is, where one carefully-placed punch would waft his 
opponent to the Land of Nod.) 

“Pssst!” hissed the man, and beckoned Paul to come 
with him. 

Wondering, hopeful, belligerent, Paul followed the fel- 


aS” 2 gal i : 
grubby little ‘soul, sane ae Aenea With genuine 


xe 


lf pint!” he whispered, deg one and press 
into Paul's hand: “Only fifty cents 220 aen ae 
In surprise Paul held it a moment, then sud 
beamed gratitude towards the dim figure before him. 
least he could get pie-eyed—that was one sort of suit 
entertainment for a real desperado sidewalk-snatching 
woman-killer he-man Collegian from Brighton U. 
He handed the pocket-bootlegger fifty cents ‘and the 
man scurried away into the dark like a rat. Paul drew the 
cork and drained the half pint bottle on the spot. Ro 

To be sure, it might have contained a concentrated solu- _ 
tion of potassium cyanide, or some muriatic acid, or a — 
nice fresh inoculation of leprosy, but down it went—gulp, © 
gulp, gulp; a gasp, a gag, and away went the empty bot~- 
tle spinning through the night air. Paul cleared his throat, 
spat copiously, wiped off his mouth, hitched up his Col- 
legiate trousers and swaggered off toward the waiting 
machine—the machine whose occupants’ lives and limbs 
depended on his level-headed driving. 

Luckily, the stuff he had just drunk was nothing 
more than a mixture of poor corn whiskey and excellent 
rain water. But it was quite sufficient to send those wel- 
come preliminary tingles of dizziness through his veins as 
he maneuvered the big sedan around through the trees 
towards the driveway leading out of the grove to the 
road. Lighting his pipe to disguise his breath, he drove 
joyously ; away into the cooling : night. 

It was comparatively early in the evening. Cars were 
plentiful on the highway. 

About a mile from Oak Grove a machine-load of girls 
swung out of a side road perhaps fifty yards ahead of 


A ek capes aid ie open. car swerv : 
y into the ditch on its side. S 


other car go over and was quick to comprehend. With a 

urt of speed he approached. He swung his auto around 
o that its headlights flooded the scene. Everyone in the 
_ sedan leaped out. 
__ There were hysterical little shrieks of fright, stumbling 
_ feminine figures and the stench of spilled gasoline. Un- 
_ steadily Paul rushed down into the grass, where he and 
_ Gordon began to haul girls out from the crumpled wreck- 
Page. 

The remains of what must have been a picnic lunch 
fay spilled from a hamper. Paul stood swaying, grin- 
ning inanely at the mess. Suddenly he snatched up a 
devilled egg, stuffed it into his mouth and fell back to 
hauling and shouting. 

By that time there were a dozen autos stopped on the 

_ road. Headlights sliced the dark into long strips. Great 
useless excited men came plunging down, very eager to 
push aside mere children such as Paul and Gordon, 

“Anyone hurt?” 

“How’d it happen?” 

“Anyone hurt?” 

“No, nobody’s hurt.” 

“Anyone hurt?” 

“Were you boys with ’em?” 

“Anyone hurt?” 

Paul came very nearly smiting to earth a bustling little 
street car conductor who shoved him rudely to one side 
and barked: ‘‘Get away! Get away! Go back up to your 
machine, boy—Z’ll tend to this. (Give em air, folks—get 
away. Anyone hurt?” 

With a blurred sensation of surprise Paul began to 
note that some of the girls seemed familiar, They bore 
(East High faces which he knew by sight. 


ee though his eyesight was a bit hazy, Paul saw the os 
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But the cold night air was playing havoc with the al- 
cohol fumes in his head. He reeled crazily about in the 
grass and finally stumbled out of the white glare of the 
headlights to plump comfortably down. Suddenly he be- 
came conscious of a form lying in the soft grass by his 
side. Focusing his eyes with an effort, he bent over. 

It was Doris Bulen, crumpled in a limp heap. Her 
golden hair streamed down across her quiet oval face. 
With a trembling hand Paul brushed the hair back over 
her forehead. For a long time he bent above her there in 
the dark, his face sagging, lips loose, breathing heavily ; 
his eyes swirling pools of consternation, anguish, love, in- 
decision and panic—considerably muddled. 

His mind moved in one of those slow, primitive, rhi- 
noceros-like thought processes sometimes evolved by the 
intoxicated male. Doris—hurt—put her in auto—to doc- 
tor. What could be more logical? He slipped his arms un- 
der her and lifted her up, only to discover that she was 
not unconscious. She made tiny sobbing noises as she 
clung to him, head down, eyes closed, and weakly allowed 
herself to be led. 

Paul cursed his alcohol-loosened leg muscles and 
fought off the effects with all his will-power. Steeling 
himself, he helped the girl to the road—by a circuitous 
path, away from the light and the excited group of bull- 
headed adults. After laying her down in the back seat of 
his machine he sprang to the wheel and drove away. Gor- 
an Marge and Dodo never occurred to the boy till hours 
ater. 

Off into the night roared the big blue sedan, a tight- 
lipped driver keeping his eyes fixed on the road with a 
death-like determination. He had no definite idea where 
he was going except that there were towns along the high- 
way where aid could be had. 

The further and faster he drove the more the whole 
affair seemed like a harrowing dream, where happenings 
are without cause and everything spins in illogical circles. 


1C0 ASN 
escaped over- 
L ‘ar as he skidded a great reckless half-circle 
ad brought up by the little frame office. 
vaulted from behind the wheel and pounded heavy. 
pon the door. He waited. The stars rode high and 
ht overhead. He pounded again, frantically, with 
both fists. He paused and listened. The overheated motor 
i see a by the curb made pay ents little thump-crackles. 
f relie 
_ Sounds came faintly from the rear of the office. A light 
ashed on, and through the low wide window Paul saw 
man in a dressing gown. He opened the door and peered 
- out with that go-ahead-tell-me-the-worst look which is 
sometimes found on the faces of country doctors when 
they answer night calls. 
“What's up.” : 
“My sister,” gasped Paul, “hurt in an auto wreck.” 

“Bring her in,” grumbled the doctor, and turned to 
put more coal in the waiting-room stove. 

Paul stepped back to the car and lifted Doris out. She 
lay passive in his arms. As he crossed the walk and en- 
tered the door he marvelled at her lightness in comparison 
with the firm full contour of her supple young body. And 
he held her reverently. 

“Lay her down there,”’ yawned the doctor. He indicated 

a long cushioned wicker settee at one end of the little 
iste room. ‘How was she hurt?” 

“Why, the machine turned over and I guess she was 
just thrown out in the grass, that’s all.” Paul’s eyes were 
pathetic. 

“She wasn’t pinned down or struck by anything then?” 

“No, I guess not.”’ He followed the doctor over to the 
settee, tremblingly eager to be of any assistance. 

The doctor shifted Doris so she lay more comfort- 
ably, loosened the collar of her dress, removed the pillow 


a d the Wionurs in the star-light tk 

hung the bucket over the little iron ‘ear on diet spout < 

began to work the handle up and down. ae 

His head tilted back till he was gazing at the st 

strewn sky. His brain felt queer; it seemed to be slipping 
down through murky strata toward soberness. His mout 
relaxed a little. He stared upwards. The pump handle 
moved slow and slower till it finally halted in mid-stroke. 
Something was tugging at the door of Paul’s memory. 
It came to him like a beam of light from a lamp kindled 
in an attic window. 

He was a little tow-headed boy in overalls stays 
ing barefoot in the back yard behind a square white semi- 
garmhouse, pumping a drink of water before going to 
bed. 

Somewhere a rooster suddenly awoke, blared out his 
empty midnight challenge, and settled back upon the 
perch among his hens. A dog barked, as only country dogs 
can bark at night; far, far out over the awakening corn- 
fields. . . 

With a jerk he began to pump once more. He filled the 
bucket to overflowing and hurried back into the waiting — 
room. The doctor wet a compress with the cold water 
and laid it across Doris’ white forehead. 

“Wh-what, how is she?” breathed Paul. 

The doctor had been busy with distressing cases all day 
long; he was sour, sleepy, and irritable. ‘‘Oh, she’s not 
hurt! Shaken up a little, some shock, perhaps a very slight 
concussion of the brain.” 

“Concussion of the brain?” gasped Paul, horror- 
stricken. To him the phrase meant a gaping, bloody hole 
in a skull, 


ours. She’s dazed, and may talk a little. I’m dog tired © 
Tm going back to bed. You keep that compress cool 
ith water, don’t raise her head, and see that she stays 
perfectly quiet. Don’t let the least thing disturb her. ’'m 
right back here in my room if you need me for anything.” 
So saying he shuffled off yawning, closing the door into 
the back room softly behind him. 
Paul stood motionless in the middle of the floor for 
several minutes, his eyes fastened blankly upon the door 
through which the doctor had left. Fresh coal crackled in 
the pot-bellied stove. 

He blinked sleepily—no, no, not sleepily! He straight- 
ened abruptly to look at the still figure of Doris on the 
settee. She was covered to the shoulders by a light spread 
the doctor had thrown over her. 

The window was as opaque as a thick black velvet cur- 
tain. The unshaded bulb in the ceiling cast a merciless illu- 
mination on Doris’ face. Once her eyelids twitched protest- 
ingly. Paul reached up, turned the light out, and was in- 
stantly horrified at the avalanche of darkness he had 
brought down upon himself. Through the chinks around 
the stove door flickered two fingers of yellow fire-light. 
They danced nervously against the wall above the settee. 
One of them fluttered down across Doris’ quiet face with 
such an eerie effect that Paul sucked his breath in be- 
tween his lower teeth in a low whistle. 

He reached up and turned the light on, then stood 
cringing and shading his eyes from the glare. That was 
too much light. And the other way was too dark. 

He spied a little bracket lamp on the far wall. He went 
over and snapped it on, pulled down the shade, then ex- 
tinguished the big light. The waiting room was pleasantly, 
dim. He breathed more easily. 

Pulling a deep armchair close against the end of the 


I K that W ee ee 
Tour sister will be all right. That concussion ‘might ieee 
only five minutes and again it might last several 
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settee he sank into it, rested his elbows on his knees, 
framed his chin with the palms of his hands and sat star- 
ing at Doris. 


With a feverish start he remembered the compress, He 


sprang to his feet noisily, but checked himself with an 
awkward lurch and very softly tiptoed to the bucket. He 
carried it over and set it gently down by his chair. Del- 
icately he lifted the compress from Doris’ forehead, 
soused it in the cold water, awkwardly wrung it out. Like 
a timid idolater setting an offering at a shrine, he re- 
placed it. 

After perhaps a moment’s quiet relaxation he began 
to fumble through his pockets for his slim-stemmed, tiny- 
bowled pipe. But no. He’d better not. It might disturb her. 
The smoke might make her cough, or something. Must 
keep her absolutely quiet, the doctor said. 

Sinking back, he crossed his legs, clasped his fingers, 
dropped his chin on his chest. His eyelids drooped, hesi- 
tated; and fell like windows when the weight-cords snap. 
With a funny little subdued “umph!”’ he jerked himself 
to wakefulness. He had to jam his chin very tightly 
down against his chest to stifle an immense yawn. 

To dispel the gathering cloud of drowsiness he arose 
and changed the compress, though the last one had scarce 
warmed one calorie. This done, and feeling that he could 
not trust himself to sit down without going to sleep, he 
stepped over. and stood in front of the impenetrable 
square of blackness that was the window. A speeding car 
whizzed by on the highway close outside, its lights for 
an instant bringing into sharp relief the trees, road and 
houses. In its wake the darkness fell greedily ; so abruptly 
as to produce the sensation of an audible thud. 

Paul reflected that the tail light on the sedan was not 
lighted. Somebody might ram it as it sat there by the 
curb. He started for the door, extended his hand towards 
the knob, then halted as if the knob had been red hot. 

He could not leave Doris. What if she should awake in 


[27 le, ie, ema 
Ea preteen 


to an expression fully as agonized as if 
that moment laid out on an undertaker’ ’s slab. 


Noiselessly he leaped to her side and bent over her. He 
watched her hand as it crept from beneath the covers, 
luttered out into space, found his tense knee; his wrist, 
the cup formed by his curved fingers, and rested there 
_ contentedly. 

“Paul! ye che called in a tiny, clear voice, like a voice 
_ from the clouds. 

“Here I am—right here!’ gasped Paul. He took her 
_ cool hand between his as if to warm it. For a long time he 
_ gat tensely toward her on the very .edge of his chair, 
scarcely daring to breathe. 

Presently her forehead wrinkled again. She withdrew 
her hand and with it began to explore, grope blindly, and 
finally found the wicker corner of the settee. After feel- 
ing of it curiously for a while she gripped it with a sud- 
den convulsive movement, her eyelids fluttered open and 
she started to raise up. 

“No, no!” frantically cautioned Paul, “‘lie stili!’ 

She dropped back. Her hand moved slowly up and 
down over the rough wicker. “Paul!” she breathed. 

He took her hand again. 

“Paul—let’s go in and dance some more.” 

Puzzled, even startled, he frowned; then, suddenly re- 
membering the wicker settee on the porch at the Country 
Club, he saw the connection. He nodded sagely to him- 
self, smiled indulgently, and felt like a nice old doctor. 
“There, there, that’s all right,’”’ he told her soothingly. 

“« ... Paul, you can be—such a gentleman—when 
you want to... . Vivian, you just must—tell me what 
he has to say about me! . . . That light across the but- 
terfly he painted on my slicker—like a street-light— 


ned his eyes in her direction and even as he looked, _ 
brow gathered in distress and her lips moved uneasily. 


le sleepy-bird noise and 1ing the 

rhythmic, lung-filling breaths of a healthy girl who is 
sound asleep. ss 

Paul pulled the chair gently away from the settee ntil 
it faced the window. Stretching himself out comfor 
ably, he loosened his belt and reflected. 

Thus he would sit all night—a steel-nerved, sleepless _ 
Sphinx ; watchful and wide-eyed through all the still dim — 
hours when the rest of the world sprawled in sodden help- 


lessness. Dawn would find him unwearied, not even yawn- 


ing. He would plunge into the day with his usual brisk- — 
ness and energy (“Paul, get up! You'll be late for — 
school!’”), to go for twelve or fourteen more hours un- _ 
needful—aye, scornful of such a confession of weakness 
as mere sleep. A night-owl! A man of iron—ah ah, that 
was it—a man of— 

It was the bright sunshine that awakened him. With 
sleep drugged eyes he stared foolishly ahead of him, his 
mouth opening and closing like a goldfish’s. He stretched 
till his vertebrae cracked; yawned till the sunlight fell — 
upon his soft palate. 

“Yo-hum!” exclaimed the night owl, the man of iron. 
Then he noted with surprise that a, light spread covered 
him, and that a pillow reposed beneath his head. He 
turned, his eyes popped open and he sprang to his feet 
trailing the spread after him. Doris was gone! 

Instantly he was wide awake. He stood gaping and as- 
tounded while through his mind raced visions of ab- 
ductions, wild ambulances in the night, and even a low 
black hearse along toward the end. 

A cheery noise outside the door and Doris breezed in. 
“Oh, so you finally came to, did you, old sleepy-head? The 


ip 


the effort. “Yeah, I guess I did doze off a little 
ere towards morning,” he admitted manfully, 
“Doze off? Whew! If you call that dozing I’d hate to 
be near when you were sound asleep! You’d never come 
out of it, I’m afraid.” 
She tiptoed to the office door and peered inside to see 
that no one was listening, then became serious. 
_ “Pye been out doing some telephoning,” she said. “All 
of the girls went home in different machines, thinking 
_ I was along somewhere. And as I was supposed to spend 
_ the night at a slumber party with some sorority sisters, 
_ maybe we can get out of this foolishness without start- 
_ ing a scandal.” 
“Oh, gosh!” A gloomy pause. “Yes, I guess that was a 
dumb dedo trick of mine to haul you way out here in- 
_ steada takin’ you home. I wouldn’ta done it if I hadn’t 
_been, been, in such a hurry, so excited, y know. And why, 
say—I told the doc you were my sister.” 
“So I noticed,” she said dryly. “He knew that one was 
a whopper from the first. The doctor has got his eye 
‘on you about something, Paul—you better watch your 
step!” 
Aw, I don’t care if he has ... But what'll you tell 
your folks?” 
“Why, the truth, of course, if they ask me—which 
I’m hoping and praying they won’t. Oh boy, wouldn’t 
all this sound nice in the cafeteria and Parker’s! With 
the reputation you've got, Paul Benton, running around 
with Fritzie Wentgill and that Alpha Nu Pi crowd—but 
I won’t rub it in. The doctor says he knows who my 
father is, so everything is all fixed with him. Let’s go!” 
Crestfallen, hungry and unwashed, Paul followed 
Doris out and got in the machine. The doctor came to the 


aul was trying to look gruff when a mile-deep yawn = 
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door and stood there. Just before engaging the clutch 
Paul turned and on a sudden flippant impulse called, 
“Good-bye, doc!” a 

Paul leaned half-out of the window in the full glare of 
the morning sunshine, hatbrim snapped down, elbow 
crooked and dangling, one hand high on the steering wheel. 

The doctor squinted along the lines of the sedan, then 
looked for a long instant at the driver. “Wait a minute?’ 
suddenly he yelled, “I forgot to give you a bill.”’ He 
whirled and vanished into the office. 

“Bill?” said Doris curiously, “he told me there wasn’t 
any bill.” 

‘Aw, he’s just dizzy, that’s all that’s wrong with him,” 
yawned Paul, slipping the gears into neutral and taking 
his foot off the clutch. 

After waiting a minute or two Paul snapped off the 
ignition. “No use wastin’ gas,’ he said. The thought of 
gasoline brought back Gordon and with that—he laughed. 

“What’s the joke?” asked Doris, frowning. 

“IT just thought of something awful funny,” he 
chuckled. 

“Well!” she burst out, “you certainly do choose strange 
times for your humorous spells.” She eyed him, her blue- 
viclet eyes kindling. “I suppose you thought last night 
was a great joke, too! Perhaps I really shouldn’t talk 
because your intentions were probably good—at least I 
hope they were—but even at that I don’t see why any de- 
cent boy in his right mind would get a girl in an auto 
alone with him at midnight and bring her out here to 
W oodston—” 

A heavy, authoritative hand through the window from 
the rear grabbed Paul by the scruff of his neck. 

“What th—” he sputtered, trying to turn his head. 

“Shut up and get out of that machine!” rumbled a 
deep voice. 

Paul opened the door and was unceremoniously jerked 
out. He straightened up to find himself facing a deputy 


What's the big idea? » ingird Paul indignantly, eye 

> group. ie 
The deputy sheriff looked him over hostilely and turned 
te the doctor. “‘So this is the kid who ran you Gove and 


Ze “That's him,” declared the Sfhes grimly. 

_ Again the deputy eyed Paul, laughing unpleasantly to 

himself. Suddenly he struck the boy brutally in the 

, mouth. 

Paul lit sprawling. For a moment he lay very still, then 

_ wumnsteadily arose, his face ashen, his eyes steely slits, a 

Pe, aa of bright red blood pulsing from his crushed upper 

es 

1 "The deputy roared with laughter. He was a huge bar- 
rel of a man, with a dirty stubble of red beard on his 

jaws and the thick, dark lips of a low sensualist, A 
sticky dribble of tobacco juice drooled from between his 
mossy snag-like fangs and out the corner of his loose 
mouth. — 

“Put that girl back in the machine!” yelled the mar- 
shal in alarm. 

“Yes, get her away from here—out of this—put her on 
that traction car that’s coming,” exclaimed the doctor. 

Paul stood rigidly in the dust along the road, his hands 
at his side. The deputy advanced on him deliberately, 
Wwaddling, an ugly leer splitting his toad-like face. He 
stopped an arm’s length away and extended his thumb 
and crooked forefinger to tweak the boy’ s nose. 

Paul lashed out once with a rapier-like arm, every 
ounce of his hundred and thirty pounds behind it. The 
deputy drew back with a startled word that was a lump 
of verbal manure. He rubbed his stubbly jaw as a gorilla 
might finger an annoying mosquito-bite. 

Then he assayed a smile. He became ingratiating. 
“Well, now, sonny, don’t get mad about it,” he drawled. 


as 


‘foot, hicked: flies ie aS 
Paul sagged as if every nerve in his Soy had be 8 
ered. His eyes dropped shut, his lips writhed up in naw 
_and with a low moan he crumpled in the ast 
The deputy laughed a third time and stepped over. r the 
unconscious slim figure. 


“Say, Kelly,” put in the doctor uneasily, “don't k dk _ 


him again—he’s had enough for right now.” 


“Oh, I didn’t want to hurt ’im any,’ ’ growled Kelly, 
the deputy sheriff; “just thought I’d teach ’im a little 


pp? 


respect for the law! 
vest. 
~The marshal came up. “Some wild-cat!” he excleuned 
fervently, casting a look of thankfulness after the depart- 
ing traction car. He noticed the inert body by the side of 
the road. “What’s the matter, Kelly? What did you hit 
him again for?” 

“Why, he got frisky—started to grab a monkey wrench 
out of the car. I only done my duty.” Kelly looked 
heavily at the doctor. 


He patted the smudgy badge on his 


Paul stirred feebly and groaned. In a minute he 


twisted to his side and sat up, holding his stomach. After 
helping him into the back seat of the sedan the marshal 
crowded in front with the other two men and drove the 
car through the town to the combination mayor’s and 
marshal’s office and lockup. 

Paul had to be supported to get from the car to a chair 


inside. He sat limply, dabbing at his upper lip with his 


handkerchief. 
The Woodston marshal turned to the doctor. “Are you 


embe the way he ee 
car window and edeee at me as I lay there 1 
cw after he had speeded up and hit me.” 
that Paul looked up and for several moments 
‘udied with wet, frightened eyes the faces about him—_ 
lly, bestial; Dr. Davidson, thin-lipped and nervous ; 
the Woodston marshal, serious and kindly. 
“Can I call my father ?” the boy asked hoarsely. 
“Shut up!” bellowed Kelly, raising his fist. 
_ “T don’t see why he can’t,” protested the marshal; “he 
n’t even under arrest yet” 

“All right, then—treat ’im like he was a guest of 
honor, when by rights he’s a dirty little hit-skip—” The 
_ deputy added a string of expletives that flicked Paul’s 
- loose shock-tortured nerves like red-hot wires. 

___ Paul struggled to his feet and hobbled painfully across 
_ the room to the telephone, where he put in a call to his 
home. As he waited, knees quivering, he smiled wanly 
to himself as he guessed this was one time when he was 
glad his parents didn’t go'to church on Sundays. 
Finally he heard his father’s gruff “Hullo!” in the re- 
ceiver. Never had it been so welcome. 
“Hello, Dad, this is Paul. I’m out at Woodston and ’m 
in a lot of trouble. Can you come out right away?” 
“Good Lord! I thought you were upstairs in bed!” 
“Well, I tried to get home but I couldn’t. I’d’a called 
you sooner only I was afraid you wouldn’t be up. Listen, 
‘Dad, can you come out here right away? I’m in a heck of 
a mess.” 
“You're in the car, I suppose?” 
‘eat 
“Oh, Lord!’ Pause. “What kind of trouble are you 
in?” 
“I can’t explain over the telephone . . . Dad,” his 
voice quavered, “‘they’re gonna put me in jail!’ 


Tears of ess fright w 

: he fought them back. His lip ly 

sharp shooting pains stabbed through the lowe a 

his body. He slumped in a chair and stared dumbly at 
floor. . ay 


gone feeling. 


3 
not tired!” : = 
Paul glared weakly. ~ es 
“Are you going to swear out a warrant, Dr. Davi - 
son?” asked the marshal. - . S 


1? 


Paul doubled his fists and tried to struggle to his feet. 


“Sit down!” snarled Kelly, shoving him back. 


marshal. 
As Paul sat there tragic-eyed, all the little sins of his — 


“Sit up!” snarled Kelly, jerking him erect, “you're — 


“T haven’t decided yet. I'd like to railroad the cowardly 3 


wt 
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“Let's wait till his father gets here,” suggested the — 


two years of wild adolescence gathered about and stood — 


smirking at him. He saw himself for an instant in his 
true light—a pitiful, misled child cowering in silly Colle- 
giate clothes on a chair in a marshal’s office. He saw the 
tall gray walls of the boys’ reformatory. But those sins 
of his—they seemed to him such little sins just then. 
Why should he be punished so terribly for a few thought- 
less deeds? He thought of the other boys he knew, and 
the things they did. Yet they sinned blithely along with 
never a mishap or a worry, while he, Paul Benton, must 
be blasted— 

A steaming, dust-streaked taxi-cab drew up in front 
with a wild shrieking of brakes: Mr. Benton leaped out, 
thrust a bill into the gloved hand of the driver and 
plunged into the office. 

He faced the three men as if they had been an angry 


“a man aa Fonte killed him.” 
r. Benton turned worried eyes on his white faced 
on for a moment, but his face was cool and poised when 
he faced the others again. “Where is this man?” 
“Right there.” Kelly pointed at Dr. Davidson. 
“Well,” said Mr. Benton cautiously, feeling his way, 
“you seem to be pretty well recovered.” 

“Tt happened in February of last year,” explained the 
_ doctor. ‘“The papers were full of it. If I want to, I can 
send that boy—” 

“Last year?” echoed Mr. Benton incredulously. “Why, 
surely, man, you don’t mean to say you’re going to press 
any charges against him for some little accident that hap- 
pened more than a year ago?” His tone subtly conveyed 
that such a person would be an absolute fool. 

“That’s what I'm going to do,” declared the doctor. 
But his tone did not carry conviction. 

Mr. Benton made a deprecatory gesture, smiling with 
a sort of sympathetic indulgence. He was very much the 
suave, polished executive, the business diplomat, the mas- 
ter salesman. 

Paul felt a queer tingle of pride as he watched his 
father. 

“Well, well,” began Mr. Benton familiarly, taking the 
doctor good-naturedly by the arm. “Let’s see, your 
name’s—?”’ 

“Davidson.” 

“Mine’s Benton, Mr. Davidson. Now, I can understand 
how you feel about this, yes I can.” He slapped the other 
man pleasantly on the back in true Rotarian style, all the 
while gently edging him towards a door opening into a 
little hallway. “But you know maybe after we understand 
each other a little better,’ he was saying as they went 
out. 
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~ For some little time Mr. Benton’s voice rumbled oilily 4 
behind the door. There were back-slappings and hearty — 

mutual understandings as they re-entered the room, Mr. — 
Benton screwing the top back on his fountain pen. 

The doctor turned to Kelly and the marshal. “T’ve << 
cided to let this drop,” he said lightly. 

Mr. Benton passed the cigars around—good cigars, 
wrapped in tinfoil. The marshal shrugged his shoulders. 
A look of disappointment came over Kelly’s brute face. 
“Buy ’im out of it an’ let ’im do it again!” he grumbled. 
But he took the cigar willingly enough, and by the time 
Paul and Mr. Benton had left, he was back in the lockup 
having another drink of confiscated booze. 

The boy and his father got into the big blue sedan, 
Mr. Benton at the wheel. They started off in silence. A 
month ago Paul would have been in for the bawling- 
out of a lifetime; now he realized with a sort of grim 
elation that his dad was just a little bit glad to be able 
to help him out of trouble. Since the incident of the 
hunting lodge there had been an entirely different at- 
mosphere between Paul and his father. 

Mr. Benton turned. “That cost me a pretty piece of 
change,” he said ruefully. 

Paul nodded his head slowly, as.if to say “I’m sorry.” 

“How in the devil did it happen and why didn’t you 
say something about it at the time?” 

“Well, you see it was awful icy and snowin’ to beat 
the dickens, and I couldn’t hardly see through the wind- 
shield at all. This dumb bat jumps out real sudden from 
between two parked machines and I guess I bumped him 
a little with one fender. He sat down in the snow and 
I stopped to see if he was hurt, but he got right up and 
started brushin’ the snow offa his coat, so I saw there 
wasn't anything wrong with him and drove on... He 
was drunk, anyway.” 

“Drunk, did you say?” asked Mr. Benton with in- 
terest. 


lat’s ae? si say! Lc ee Paul in - the: 
{ licking his pes Tp. : Fee 


s he parked the sedan in front of Fritzie Went- — 
's home Paul rehearsed his speech for perhaps the © 
undredth happy time. “Fritzie, I can’t ever see you 
ain. We’re through!” 

She would say, “Oh we are, are we? Well, isn’t that 
e! Maybe you'll De through for a lot longer time 


: le: wold reply, “Is thaaat so? Maybe you'd be glad 
to know that whole hit-skip accident business is closed 
_ up now. My dad’s been to see the man and he’s not 
going to prosecute. You haven’t got one solitary thing 

On me any more, so now you can just go—’” 

He rang the door bell, primed and eager for the scene. 
As he stood and waited he looked reminiscently at that 
door bell. The times he had rung it, the different emo- 
tions that had been in him as he had stood and waited 
on a hundred different occasions! Thank God he 
was out of this at last! Somehow he felt cleaner al- 
teady. 

Mrs. Wentgill came to the door, red-eyed and weeping.. 

“Where's Fritzie?’’ demanded Paul uneasily. 

“Frederica went to Glenrest Sanitarium yesterday,” 
sobbed the pulpy-faced woman, “She had a nervous 
breakdown, poor dear—too much studying. And the 
doctor had the nerve to insinuate that she’d been drink- 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


I 


It was a different Paul who swung up the wide front 
approach of East High School to begin his Senior year. 
The lines of his face and body were more settled; he 
carried himself with a more mature air. Along his jaw and 
upper lip was a shadow and a roughness, for he had been 


shaving since the middle of the summer. 


He nodded right and left to old classmates. When he 
encountered an intimate he pounded him on the back, 
yelled in his ear and danced about. “Hi, Art! Howza 
kid?” Not such a bad guy after all. And Edna! ‘You're 
lookin’ fine, you little home-wrecker! . . . Well, if it isn’t 
little Claire! How are you, kid? Nope-sir, little Paul 
went to summer school this summer and made up some 
English and French. Got tired of flunkin’ the stuff. And 
they give it easier at summer school, anyhow.” 

Jeesy, lookit the dumb little 10B’s. Must think they’re 
Collegiate. ‘Lo, Gordon.”’ Pretty cool shoulder from Gor- 
don. Guess he never did get over that night out by Oak 
Grove. “Hi, Rolly!” 

He encountered Joe Zollinger, dressed in an expensively 
tailored suit. His sharp face was sharper still; there were 
circles beneath his furtive eyes; he greeted Paul from the 
corner of his mouth. 

“Lo, Joe.”’ Looks like he had a rich uncle kick off and 
leave him a pile of jack. 

At last what his eyes had been searching for—a golden 
head of bobbed curls surmounting a semi-transparent pink 
slicker with a gorgeous butterfly done in colored ink on 
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viciously upon the porch. 


“C 


ment. . : 


His mother went back to the kitchen making the sucky 
“tsut-tsut” sound of feminine despair. But by the time 


ng 
ine he casually stepped eae ae eee up 
r. He studied the sharp, sullen insolence of Joe’s” 
He could fairly hear him snarl, “Aw hell, they just 
nk they’ ve got me!” Paul read the news story through 
times, carefully. 
_ At school Joe’s exploit was a sensation the first day, a 


day. 
pie eT ookit Zollinger in the paper. I didn’t know he was 
that kinda guy. Gee!” 
“Say—Joe Zollinger’s all spread over the front page! 
_ Didja see it? Plugged some old bastard at a gas station.” 
“Wonder what they’ll do to him?” 

“Why, let him go, acourse, what didja think they’d 
do to him? The damn fools always let those kinda guys 
go and always give poor old speeders thirty days, and 
costs, n’everything else.” 

_ “Not many guys that’d have the real nerve to do what 
he did. Guts, I call it!” 

“Hope to shout! Joe Zollinger is some guy!” 

. It had not been long since “Dutch” Springer, 
notorious killer, counterfeiter and bandit, was killed in 
a gun-fight, and the press had written long eulogies on the 
man. They called him “a success in the field of crime,’ 

“a gentleman desperado who commanded admiration if 
not respect,” and “‘a man of iron, who went to his death 
like a knight of old, fighting to the last inch.” 

And adolescent youths all over the country lapped it 
up, gloated over it, talked for hours of it in thrilled tones. 
Sensational and violent crime was to some few of them 
the acme of human endeavor ; any sort of criminal a demi- 
god. Every murder case sordid enough to reach the front 
page was sure to be the current cafeteria gossip, and a 


trifle stale the second day, and forgotten on the third 
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Collegiate Ford parked behind the parental car. 


machines pulling up from time to time. Fathers and hus- 
bands getting out and hurrying up their front stcnys to their 


families. Front door kisses. . . . “Dere’s Daddy!” 


Mothers and elder daughters in kitchens getting sup- 
pers. The Great American Tired Business Man sinking | 


a = closed car of one of the Beer Sty Saati sa 


* ee cee 


> Aes | 


thankfully into his favorite chair and holding out his 


arms for his youngest. Occasionally the tinkle of pianos. 
Or banjos, or ukuleles. Once the mellow notes of a xylo- 


phone. . . . The respectable citizens of a happy nation - 


waiting for their suppers. 
Paul and Doris walked slowly, aia 3 in the low-toned, 
disjointed manner of boy and girl when there isn’t much 


to say but they are too happy at being together to remain 
silent. 


“Got a letter from Win to-day.” 
“Yeah?” A slight sinking sensation. 
“He’s engaged. * 

“Yeah?” A fast rising animation. 

“ Yeah’ yourself, silly.” 


“Oh, well, now, I didn’t mean to say that twice. I was 
just thinkin’.” 


“Yeah ?” 

“Aw, Doris, have a heart!’ 

She laughed softly. “Yes, Win is engaged to a Los 
Angeles girl he’d been writing to for a couple of years. 


“You 1 fike the fast ee huh?” : 
e careful!” 
“Oh, well now, I didn’t mean—” 


2 3 “Yes, after you’ve said it you don’t mean it. That’s the 
wa 


“ 
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y you boys do—say just anything and then think if you 
apologize for it a girl should forgive you!” 

“And the way you girls do is raise the dickens and 
bawl a fellow out; then one little kiss and a fellow oughta 
forget it ever happened!” 

Doris giggled. “I’m glad we understand each other!” 


“Yes, after you’ve bawled me out—and I don’t get—I 


don’t even get—” His voice trailed off into the twilight. 

It happened they were just mid-way down a block, 
equi-distant from each far street-light. The branches over- 
head made a pleasant quiet darkness. 

Paul halted. Suddenly he took Doris by the shoulders 
and drew her to him. Her pink slicker with the butter- 
fly on it made comfortable little rustling noises. 

“Doris,” he began huskily, and without the least idea 
of what he was going to say next. 

They stood looking into each other’s faces. Paul 
fancied that her eyes were luminous in the dusk .. . her 
full pink lips . . . he could see them quiver, could feel 
her breathing as he held her. 

“You darling!” he cried softly, and for some little 
time the branches overhead made a pleasant quiet dark- 
ness along there on the sidewalk. . 

“Oh, Paul—I think there’s someone coming,” gasped 
Doris, her gasp somewhat muffled by his upper lip. She 
hastily drew back, her cheeks a pink that put her slicker 
to shame. 

Footsteps on the sidewalk. A girl approached from be- 
hind and started to pass, glancing curiously at them. 

“Why hello, Vivian,” said Doris i in confusion. 

"Oh, it’s you is it, Doris?’ Vivian slowed down and 


are -dreaealy wheat ee Tt was a cool, h 
ian summer night, a night for memories. .. . 
__. They came to a place along the quiet avenue oe 
re street light cast its glare in a wide white circle. Vivian: 
chuckled to herself. 

“Tell us the joke,” suggested Doris. _ 
“Pll bet I remember something you don't, 3 laughed : 4 
‘the other girl; “something that happened right here a 

oe long time ago.’ =, 
What was it?” zs 

“Think real hard,” insisted Vivian. The girls seemed to 
have forgotten Paul’s existence. “Don’t you remember,” _ 
she continued, “that night right underneath this street — 
light an old open Ford piled full of farmer boys stopped 
and asked us something about what street to take?” 

“Oh, yes!” chortled Doris, “I remember now. That 
funny old wreck they drove, and that big broad-shouldered 
boy who was so serious and said he was lost, and that 
horrid little smart-aleck who stood up and said some- 
thing fresh—oh, what pests!” 

“But do you remember that poor little wiltedlookin 
kid with the yellow hair, who sat in the back seat and 
stared at you with his mouth hanging wide open?” 

“Yes, he seemed to be in a sort of daze, the little silly. 
I've never quite forgotten that night, somehow. Country 
boys are so comical and so green!” Her golden laugh 
tinkled out merrily. She turned to Paul, who had fallen 
half a pace behind. “Don’t you think so! 2” 

Paul stole a glance around at the butterfly on the back 
of her slicker—the gorgeous butterfly with “E. H. S.” 
beneath it in fancy capitals. He flashed a queer smile up- 


-« 


Phat winter Paul became aa ‘rere in ‘the pros- 
pect of college. It was understood at home that he was, 
of course, to continue into higher education, the c es 
of where and what branch to rest with him. During . 
holidays he and Doris went to a dance or a coming- 

party nearly every night, where he met a great many « 
lege students. Their talk bewildered him, but he envi 
their superior sophistication and nonchalant Collegiate- 13 
ness. 

The two nearby colleges, Brighton U and Abbott, = 
eclipsed the others in the matter of choice for Paul. He | 
wanted to go away from home to college yet not too far 
awa 

Brighton U was his favorite. It was co-eduraonar 
and notoriously wide open. Sons of wealthy men traveled 
across the continent to enjoy the license of Brighton U. 
The college was rich and rotten; it virtually controlled 
the small town where it was located and continued to 
flourish more wildly each year. The Brighton U boys 
were so Collegiate they nearly stopped traffic. At dances 
one could always pick them out as the best dressed, the 
loudest mouthed, and by far the most intoxicated. Paul 
fairly adored them. 

It was at a party in honor of someone’s daughter—it 
didn’t matter whose—that the Brighton boys discovered 
Paul. They looked him over, made extensive inquiries, 
pounced upon him. They extolled the merits of their col- 
lege, that is to say the frats, the teams and the co-eds. 
When Paul stammered in delight, “Any hot times at 
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red that no one, male or female, had ever been known 
graduate from Brighton U retaining his or her virgin- © 


Zp 
“That settled it. Brighton U for Paul. 
_ Abbott, on the other hand, was a quiet men’s college, 


rich in time-mellowed traditions, but totally lacking in 


the deeper, fuller sides of college life, such as sorority 


Merouce scandals and’ drunken debauches. The Abbott sti 


dents had no enticing stories about their school except that 
it boasted the most beautiful campus on earth, the profes- 
sors were kindly and erudite, and one of the biggest fra- 
ternities in the country had removed its chapter there 
from Brighton. 

Stan Walker was an Abbott man. Paul met him at a 
rather dull sorority dance the night before New Year’s. 


_ They drifted into the library of the big residence where 


the dance was being held and fell to talking. Walker gave 
Paul a folder of pictures of Abbott—quiet paths through 
beech groves; fine old buildings covered with ivy. Paul 
couldn’t help liking Walker even if he had refused to 
drink more than he could hold and still be a gentleman. 

“By the way, Benton’ (Paul liked that surname ad- 
dress), “are you the fellow who draws that ‘School House 
Sights’ strip in the East High Searchlight?” Walker 
asked. 

Paul nodded. 

“Why don’t you try the News with some of your work? 
They use a half page of high school material every once 
in a while. That last one of yours was pretty clever, I'll 
admit—where Larry, the Lounge Lizard (good char- 
acter, by the way) is trapped on the roof of a burning 
building and has to jump off, but his wide trousers act as 
parachutes and he sails slowly down without hurting him- 
self.” 

“Didja like that?” grinned Paul. “I thought of that 


, evoked. One iad in an excess of school spirit de 


> couldn’t understand why ‘Walker laugh 
then arose and slapped him fraternally o 


‘ily, ‘ 
_ reeling off some sorta dizzy pome about “O, w: 
2 Peet the giftie gie us,” and dumb eS like that. 


Il 


Rolf Barclay was a Brighton man. Paul miet Fim al 
dripping wet mixed gathering in the ballroom of the 
Fort Mayes hotel on New Year’s Eve. They wandered out 
into a little anteroom and fell to talking. Barclay gave 
Paul a drink from his flashy monogrammed flask—fiery 


Scotch whiskey that nearly strangled Paul; used to “cut” 


gin and weak dago red. Paul couldn’t help being fascinated _ 
by Barclay even if the other did continually display that — 
indulgence of the college man for the high school boy. 

Tt may have been that Barclay was well under the in- 
fluence; or perhaps he saw in Paul the makings of a rare — 
Collegian. At any rate, he condescended from his aloof- 
ness with a geniality that warmed Paul’s heart. 

“Listen, Benton!” (although Paul was but a few inches 
away and all attention) “how would you like to get an 
invite to a party that really had a kick in it? Not one of 
these wet tame affairs where the general public is ad- 
mitted, but a li’l informal gathering that would make the 
Chicago Fire look like a wet match.” 

“Would I like to?” grinned Paul. “Try me and see.’ 

“Think carefully now, young innocence, so you won’t 
tell your mamma afterwards that some big bad man 
talked you into it against your will.” 

“Say, Rolf,” protested Paul politely, “you must think 
I’m some little kid ’bout three years old that never was 
on a red-hot party.” 
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ay his oi aod fourned, ‘but wlied 

urned back to Paul his countenance was disarming. “Now 
iderstand, this affair is strictly sub rosa—under cover 

um—on the sly. In other words, you’re to keep your 

outh shut about it.” 

“Sure,” agreed Paul. 

- Barclay paused for another drink. Then: “Fine! Take 

this card I’m giving you and don’t let anybody know 


 you’ve got it. The card will get you in—the address is on 
the back. This orgy is due to be flung precisely one week 


from to-night, and Ill bring a girl for you that you'll 
never forget. How does that sound?” 
“Swell!” cried Paul, “T’ll be there!” 


TIL 


“You don’t mean to tell me you’re going anywhere to- 
night, after all those dances last week?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Benton, noticing Paul’s significantly elaborate toilette as 
he sat down to supper. 

“I’m just goin’ to a little party,” said Paul carefully. 

“T don’t think you are, young man,” put in Mr. Ben- 
ton, “you’ve been out entirely too many nights lately. This 
is one time you’re going to stay in.” 

“What?” cried Paul, leaping to his feet. “Well, I guess 
I’m not gonna stay in! I guess Rolf Barclay invited me! 
I guess—” 

“TI don’t care who invited you! I never heard of this 
Rolf Barclay before and that’s all the more reason you 
can’t go.” 

“Can’t go? I am too goin’!” 

“Who do you think you're tafking to?” roared Mr. 
Benton. 

“I know who I’m talkin’ to,” flung back Paul sav- 
agely. “You just try to keep me in and see what hap- 


pens ie 


tobe running around! You're going to st 'y 

- your lessons thoroughly _ before you set foot out 

this house!” oe me 

Paul resumed his seat quietly. “Sure, Vil study, A 
said, beginning to eat. = 


“You bet you'll study!” rumbled Mr. Benton snes = 
“The very idea of a boy like you chasing out every night 


without studying his lessons first. Why— 


“Now Arnold,” protested Mrs. eae “don’t sput- | 
ter at him so. He said he was going to study before he 


went.” 


meal and went up to his room. Leaving his door open, he 


sat down at his desk, opened a book and laid it to one 
side where it would be easily accessible if he should hear 


someone coming. 


Paul slumped in his desk chair, thinking. Tt was 5 an 


hour until he need start for the party—the party that 
would make the Chicago Fire look like a wet match, Rolf 
Barclay had said. Well, let ’er rip—he, Paul, was ready 
for anything. Just then, sitting at his desk in his quiet 
room, he was utterly unable to conceive of any form of 
lechery which the human mind could devise that would 
daunt him in the least. 

He stared moodily into the littered shelves and 
crammed pigeonholes of the desk. His eyes gradually took 
cognizance of the unsightly condition. Soon his thoughts 
had drifted from the red-hot party to his desk. Gosh, 
what a mess! Betcha there was old stuff fifty years old 
down under those piles. He glanced at his watch. Might as 


well clean out his desk while he was waiting. Nothing else 
to do. 


He reached over and lifted a great heap of papers out 


The grumbling gradually died away. Paul finished his — 


a 


3 


he desk. Pulling the waste basket to the side of his chair, 
“he began to toss the papers into it one by one, giving each 


a brief inspection before discarding it. 


As he neared the bottom of the pile he suddenly 
stopped. He picked up a sheet of pink stationery folded 
out flat and written closely in black ink on all four pages. 
It seemed to be a letter, and in the flourishing, not-quite- 
formed handwriting of his earlier years. He sank back in 
his chair and began to read curiously. 

“Dear Ruth, I have been so busy since moving to the city 
that I have not had the time to write anybody. It sure is 
ey here. The school is the biggest place you ever saw 

—takes up a whole block and has two gyms and it sure is 
some nifty shed.” 

Why, it was that letter he had written to Ruth Sher- 
wood back when he had first come to the city! And no 
wonder she had never answered it! 

Paul sat staring dumbly. It seemed unreal. He re-read 
the last sentence. Well, East had seemed big and pretty, 
at first. It had been a palace to the boy from. the country. 
But now— No, East High was no longer wonderful. And 
nowadays all really first ‘class high schools had swimming 

ools. 

, “A nifty new automobile.” That old worn-out hack! 
Why, it couldn’t do better than sixtyfive falling off a 
cliff! “Billy Finch . . . is the most fun in the cafeteria 
you ever saw.” Billy and his uke and the dago red, and 
Fritzie’s scummy Egyptian dance that awful night at 
Happy Watson’s house—the night they had come in from 
a ride and found his folks gone. The memory of it 
stabbed deep and twisted, like a vicious knife-thrust. 

“And one of my best friends is Joe Zollinger.” And 
now Joe! A sullen face and a headline. “Joe has got the 
nerve alright.” Youthful Bandit Kills Filling Station At- 
tendant. 

“Art Meredith . . . drives a hot roadster . . . to the 
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é on the let-down lid which served as the writing surface of 
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Palace, which is the niftiest dump in the world. The or- 


chestra plays Limehouse Blues and there are awful funny 
drunk fellows up there and we just walk right up and 


ask the pretty girls to dance.” Art Meredith. How won-- 


derful and superior he had seemed that morning he had 
picked Paul up in the hot roadster. Dear Yeast High 
School. God help you, Benton. And the Palace—what a 
cheap dive! Was closed up now. Those crazy nights. 
Dancing, dancing, dancing, like a fool. Tea for Two! A 
frizzy head of orange-yellow hair and eyes like holes 
burnt through a sheet of painted paper. And he had fled, 
gone dead. Verta Kranstein. Greasy little wop. Those 
green, dumb days. Seemed a hundred years ago. Those 


sad China Blues! The same three little notes, rising and — 


falling, insistent, minor, maddening as Kaffir war-drums. 
Some old jazz piece, the Limehouse Blues had been. 

“But none of them are as pretty as you, sweetheart. I 
wish I was back at Westfield to have dates with you.” 
Westfield. A date with Ruth Sherwood. In the back seat 
oe Alkire’s Chevvy. Dim moonlight. Flat corn 

elds. 

Sitting in a well-furnished modern room in a double 
house in a sprawling big city. Street cars clanging and 
rumbling outside. The squeal of taxicab brakes. Wearing 
classy Collegiate clothes. Reading an old letter. Then go- 
ing to a red-hot party that would make the Chicago Fire 
look like a wet match. 

Ruth would be married by now. All the best country 
girls marry too young. Ruth, a sweet little brown-eyed 
fairy. Sick babies. Dishes to wash. The muddy clump, 
clump of a tired young farmer across the clean kitchen 
floor. Ruth, playing “Wink ’Em.”’ Giggling. But that was 
two years ago. At the Junior party at the Westfield Town- 
ship Centralized High School. Where Ellen Craig taught 
Art outside of school hours. Aw, snap outa it! Going 
batty? Read the rest of this dumb dodo letter. 
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don et ink so darn much of the Boy Scouts ae 


a damn fool thing to do! And been going it right © 
ong. Again to-night. Dizzy. Numb. Stagger. Sick. Fall. 
ircles, c-circles, c-c-cir— | 

Vhat if he had joined the Boy Scouts when he first 
_ came to the city? Like Johnny Wells had wanted him to. 
_ Scout meetings instead of the Palace Dance Hall. A camp- 
_ fire and a tent instead of Lily Blood Tonic and a ques- 
tionable flat. Johnny was now an Assistant Scout Master. 


Going with girls—mighty fine girls. And President of the 


Freshmen Class at the University. My assistant patrol 
leader is working on Forestry Merit Badge, and gee, Paul, 
you oughta see him— Is oo too tired? 

“The girls are awful nifty. Art says they get drunk but 
I don’t think they do.” Ooda wuzza blonde beasht! How 
in hell do you open these windows? But damn those boy- 
ish bobs! Why, it’s like necking another fellow! And 
what about the dago red? “There is a girl her name is 
Fritzie.”” Oh God, if only there hadn’t been any such girl! 
A little city-thrilled boy sitting writing at this very desk. 
There was a girl her name was Fritzie. That davenport of 
the memory. Ill go! I'll get the machine! Beat it! Turn 
out your lights! Police are investigating the matter. 
Somebody stick a pin in Benton—he’s asleep. There was 
a girl her name was Fritzie! Makes a tune. Tap, tap-tap- 
tap. There was— But she’s as good as dead now, any- 
way. Worse than dead, maybe. 

One note from her in a broken scrawl: “Come out and 
see your little Fritzie some afternoon and for god’s sake 
bring plenty of Gin.’ Had torn it to tiny pieces. And 
washed his hands. 

“Tell Buck Donnelly . . . What is Buck doing—is he 
working?” Wish I'd never growed. up at all, and never 
seen a girl, or a cigarette, or a bottle of corn licker, or 
long pants. ... 


and don’t allow you to get drunk.” To get drunk. 


= Siee) slipping ter a arm under his pajat 
Seige s tie trouble, dear—just don’ t feel gi 


“were going to this evening, : isn’t it a: eS 
must be sick—you’t re—you'’ re—crying |! ee 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
z 


_ Mrs. Homer M. Bulen selected her salad fork from the 
modest array of silverware at the side of her plate with 
the deft naturalness of inherent good breeding. Paul, 
across the table from her, did not relax. his affable smile 
as he covertly watched the movement. He noted carefully 
the fork and the manner in which his hostess held it. 

A moment later he selected his salad fork with an easy, 
careless gesture that would have made you think he was 
the author of “Hints on Table Etiquette.” 

Paul’s face was flushed. with happy sociability as he 
dined and chatted at the Bulen home. He responded to 
their refinement and culture as a withered geranium re- 
sponds to water. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bulen were quick to note the latent gentle- 
manliness in the worldly stripling their daughter had 
taken a fancy to, but before they put their parental sanc- 
tion on him they had invited him into their home for 
inspection. For they were that queer, old-fashioned kind 
of parents who insist on seeing and knowing the boy 
friends of their daughter. 

At first Paul had all the frightful abhorrence of the 
typical adolescent shiek when Doris mentioned that her 
parents would like to meet him. With the exception of 
Fritzie Wentgill and several of the Rolly VanArsdale 
crowd Paul had ignored the possibility of his girl friends 
having such obsolete connections as parents. Imagine meet- 
ing the father of a hot little sidewalk pick-up! The mere 
thought has caused many zy shed to shudder. Or shiver, 


disc very came aioe a 1 Yorcefilly as 
ways it does with boys who are so immersed i in B 
_ Collegiate that they simply babble when they wis! 
speak. For some time he had been finding the high scho 

idioms and stunted vocabulary quite inefficient for 
pressing the things he discussed with Mr. Bulen, b 
he brought himself up with a decisive jerk one eveni 
while raptly listening to the smooth flow of the man 
’ speech. How well he talked! thought Paul. You could 
hear it all of an evening and never become weary. At the — 
same time he realized that the garbled grammar of the 
high school jabber did jar on your ears. So, for the first 
time in his life, he began to take some care with his 
speech. “G’s” began to appear on his participal endings. © 
He lost his contempt for “have,” “of,” and kindred words. 

“T tell you,’ he was saying, “these big magazines don’t 
even look at a fellow’s picture unless it’s got some famous 
name signed to it. I’ll bet if I’d sign my name James 
Montgomery Flagg, why—” He halted to bite into a but- 
tered roll. 

Mr. Bulen laughed good-naturedly, but decisively. “No, 
son, you're all wrong there. If you were to sign your name 
James Montgomery Flagg to a drawing you'd not only, 
be spoiling all your chances but you'd be running the risk 
of involving yourself in a lot of unpleasantness. What 
you’d better do is to develop a style that will jmake 
the name Paul Benton have a distinctive meaning.’ 

Paul gulped, felt foolish, took a new breath and 
launched into an oration in which he set forth that he 
didn’t mean in the slightest what he said, that Mr. Flagg 


altoge nimit 

ji ‘ing that the unknown EES S had an even better ' 
ance than the established artist. = 3 

‘Whereupon Mr. Bulen smiled, and aoa carefully ee 

» trim the verbal wick of Paul’s flaming Youth until it 

was a bit more even and sober. 

“Did you ever try any of the magazines with your 

work, son?” he asked with interest. 

“Well, no,” said Paul. “But I’ve got a comic strip— 
Pasry, the Lounge Lizard—and as soon as I get a few 
more characters worked up, and learn to word those bal- 
loons simply enough to put some snappy patter across 
without taking up the whole picture, why then I think 
‘Pll send it to King Features Syndicate. They’re the ones 
that handle that ‘Freddie, the Sheik’ strip. I like that and 
mine’s kind of on the same order.” 

“You've certainly got high hopes?’ Mr. Bulen 
chuckled. “Why don’t you get acquainted with John Mc- 
Nunnally on the News? He’s the very sort of man who 
helps young fellows to get somewhere with the public. I 
admire the man greatly and you couldn’t help liking him. 
There wouldn’t be a readable line of dramatic criticism 
in any paper in the city if it wasn *t for McNunnally’s 

~ column in the News. I’ll take you around there one of 
these afternoons—if you care to go, that is.’ 

“You bet I’d care to go!” beamed Paul gratefully. “T’ve 
heard of McNunnally myself. It was him that put that 
story-writing nut out at East on the map. Id be tickled 
to death to meet him!” 

“Paul,” said Doris sweetly, “your supper’s getting 
cold.” She was an excellent listener—another priceless 
feature about her. 

Paul checked himself like an impetuous racehorse at 
the tape. “Guess I’m talking too much,” he grinned, “but 
whenever I get to discussing drawing and my comic strip, 
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I forget about everything else! 
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low of the shaded piano | 


They had been talking no ais ae cel 
and enjoying the conversation, but when the last 

- footstep had sounded overhead and the last door 
been slammed, there descended over them that signi 
silence which comes to boys and girls who sit on eg 
. ports in dim rooms after the house is still. _ . 

Paul looked at Doris; speculated upon the parnished 
gold in her bobbed curls; estimated the number of inches 
his arm would have to ‘travel to slip around her small 
shoulders. He wondered. 

Doris sat quietly with her hands folded in her lap, a 
faint half-smile on her lips, her eyes fixed dreamily on — 
space in one of those beautifully noncommittal states 
which girls can achieve on davenports with boys in dim 
rooms. | 

Paul continued to regard her evenly. He had ceased to 
wonder. He was thinking of the evening ae had walked, 


and stopped, along quiet First Avenue . . . Doris’ pes 
slicker rustling . . . the butterfly inked on 1 the back . 
the wide white circle of a street light . . . “Yeah, that 


musta been funny.” 

He believed that Doris would come to him if he slipped 
his arm around her, stroked her hair. She would do it 
quite decently, of course; he would leave the house at a 
respectable hour and completely unflustered. He looked at 
-her full pink lips and thought, and felt his whole body 
go out in a yearning towards her . . . her shoulders, 
be cheeks, her head pillowed in-the hollow of his arm. 
A wave of warm realization swept over him. Doris, his 
dream-girl, was . . . waiting. 

He shifted his eyes and looked intently at the floor, 
squinting. His jaw hardened. He jerked his head up de- 
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Ke Bey end cleared his throat. He turned towards her. — 
ee “Doris,” he said, “let’s play the piano.” 
i Pvahout a word ora change in expression shé arose, 
_ walked across the room, seated herself and began to play 
Ee: —softly. Paul followed her over and stood behind her star- 
_ ing not at the music but at the curve of her shoulder and 
_ the sweep of her round pink arms. Suddenly he turned and 
stepped away from her around the corner of the piano. 

Doris did not raise her eyes from the keyboard. Her 
playing, usually flawless, was a trifle jerky. Twice she 
missed a high note with a fumbling finger, and both times 
she winced. Her full pink lips had tightened into a thin, 


_ nervous line. 


The music stopped. The silence crowded in, throbbing. 
Paul became conscious of his elbow bearing painfully 
down upon the hard corner of thie piano. Doris sat tensely, 
picking at her fingernails. 

Paul shifted uneasily and stood erect. “Well, guess I 
better be going.” His voice rang rough and hollow through 
the dim silence. 

They went into the front hall. Doris helped him on with 
his topcoat. She handed him his hat. Not a word was 
spoken, They stood beneath the hall light, face to face. 
There was an awkward pause. Then their eyes met. The 
tension snapped. 

“What's the matter with us, anyway?” asked Paul 
sharply. 

Doris took a step backward and stood looking at him. 
“T don’t know,” she said softly, wondering]; Y “unless it’s 
that we—like each other too well.” 

Paul returned her level gaze. “Would you have—let me 
—hback there on the davenport? ey 

Her eyes dropped suddenly, she colored; then raised 
her head. “Yes, Paul, I believe I might have—then. But 
not now. Or ever—that is, unless— Paul, may I ask you 
a question?” 

He nodded, keeping his serious gaze upon her. 


nig 
oris, if I did, i 1d—oh, ‘ot eo" 
all the rest of ’em! I want to, sure i” want to 

denying that—but I’m not going to start in tha 
you, Doris, even if I did forget myself and kiss 
iY ou’re clean and sweet and pace and that S 


liking you.” x 
The girl looked at him wide-eyed, quite an 
Then she smiled a wry little smile and leaned wea: 
against the wall. “So that’s it, is it?’ she sighed. . . 
Ske mused, “After you’ve been through the mill you talk 
like that—but not until. Well, maybe going through the — 
mill was a good thing for. you, Paul—at least it’s taague : 

you what not to do to be decent.” 

“Aw, razzberries!” he grinned, suddenly reverting to a 
small boy, “I’m not nearly so tough as everybody thinks 
I am. I guess it’s what a fellow zs that makes him a bad © 
egg—not just the things he does. Well anyway, Doris, 
let’s forget this darn necking stuff and be friends instead 
and see how we like it. What say?” 

“T certainly will, Paul! ’'m—lI’m glad things turned 
out as they did to-night.” 

“And so am I! Well, it’s getting late—I’ve got to beat 
it.” He went to the door, opened it, turned back. He ex- 
tended his hand to Doris. She took it. They shook hands 
heartily, laughing a little. 

“Good night,—pal!” 


III 


he beautiful big blue sedan pulled up in the dusk and 
stopped before the double house. Paul snapped off the 


De aes 


. d espa lightly out. 
ng, he pounced up the steps and burst into the 


hou eae tossed his hat at the hatrack, missed it, let it — = 


Tie and romped into the front room. 
__ “Hooray!” he shouted, diving into the davenport be- 


: side his father. 


_ “Where you been you’re so happy about?” asked Mr. 


3 ‘Berton; laying his newspaper down across his knees. 


“Why, I’ve been down to the News office. Mr. Bulen— 
Doris’ dad, he is—took me in and introduced me to John 
McNunnally and a whole lot of newspaper fellows. Gee, 


it sure is swell around a newspaper office—so much going 


on—everybody running around in their shirt sleeves ’n 
everything!” 

“McNunnally, did you say?” inquired Mr. Benton. “I’ve 
heard of him. What did Bulen take you in there 


os ia 


“T wanted to go in, that’s what. Mr. Bulen said that 
McNunnally would be the very man to help me with my 
cartooning, Well, after I’d met all these fellows around 
the office, why McNunnally—gosh, I like him!—talked 
with me a while. All of a sudden he handed me a big 
printed advertisement about Collegiate shoes. He said, 
‘Read that over and draw a picture to go with it—some- 
thing you think will sell shoes.’ Well, I took the ad and 
went out in the next room. There were drawing boards 
and all sorts of dandy stuff to work with there. I don’t 
know why I did it but I just sat right down and drew the 
first picture that came into my head after I read the ad 
over. I drew a real Collegiate sheik with a hot-looking 
pair of shoes on—I made lines running out from the toes 
like they were shining, y'know—and a couple of girls 
clapping their hands and acting all dizzy and happy the 
way girls do. This fellow was “doing a crazy dance step, 
and I made him yelling “Hot dawg—latest thing out! 
and he had a dumb grin all over his face. 

“Well, I looked it over carefully and added a few little 


there 


> as if the y | were 
on the front steps the way we dc 
McNunnally came in and looked real surprised 
‘You still here?’ and I said, ‘Sure, here’s the 
finished.’ He took the picture and the ad and walked awa’ 
staring at ’em. ; 5 i 

“T fooled around a-little longer and then started to 
back through the city room to the front stairs. I was jt 
leaving when McNunnally came up and grabbed me b: 
the arm. ‘Come here a minute,’ he said, so I went with — 
him. He took me in an office where there were two old 
fellows looking over my picture of the sheik. “A 
~ “One of ’em said, ‘Young man, do you want to try — 

working around the illustrating room here? After you'd — 
learned your P’s and Q’s you might get a good job.’ _ 
~“T said, ‘Why, yes, as soon as [ve finished college.’ _ 

“Then he said, ‘Well, even at that you can be doing 
some odds and ends of work for us, can’t you?’ 

“T saw what he meant then, so I got real agreeable and 
tickled to death. Dad, I’m going to start in with the News 
—just gradually, y’know, and learn it from the ground 
up—and work into an illustrator’s job and maybe later 
a cartoonist! 

“They got to looking over my picture again and 
the oldest man made some dizzy remark about ‘It takes 
‘Youth to really express Youth—old folks simply can’t 
do it.’ Pretty soon they were staring at me real curious. 
This same man said, ‘Kid, where did you get that idea? 
Did you ever see a picture like that anywhere else?’ 

“Now, this may sound funny, but right then I got 
fighting mad, with those old fellows looking at me as if 
I was a freak, or n’infant prodigy or something! What 
if I can draw pictures a whole lot better than most high 
school kids? Suppose I did draw something a little past 
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‘do feel queer and older someway right when I’m 


E Tm Ag dizziest damn sheik on the desert! 

“But of course I didn’t want to come right out and 
- cuss these men that were going to give me a swell job, 
_ so I acted kind of hurt and said, ‘Why, I just happened 
_ to think of it, and I can do a whole lot better after I've 
learned something about illustrating.’ 

“That went over big. By the time I left there or" 
have thought I was James Montgomery Flagg, or Ra- 
phael, or somebody.” Paul leaned back in the davenport, 
his face flushed and his eyes happy. 

“Well, that’s pretty good!’ exclaimed his father. 
“While I never expected that a son of mine would wind 
up drawing funny pictures for a living, if you’ve got a 
chance to make something of yourself that way—why, go 
to it. I want you to be what you want to be—long’s it’s 
reasonable—and I’ve seen too many talented fellows tied 
down to commercialism and become half-way-men or 
failures. But don’t you think you’re getting your mind 
made up mighty early about your career? You're pretty 
young yet, remember.” 

“What do you mean ‘young?’” snorted Paul in great 
indignation. “Why, Dll be nineteen in two weeks!” 

For a while Mr. Benton puffed deeply on his cigar. 
“Well, there’s something in that, too,” he said slowly. “I 
believe you’re older right now than I was when I was 
married and J’ll candidly admit you’re a damn sight 
smarter. When I see boys like you and that Meredith fel- 
low you had in here the other night I can’t help harking 
back to the days when I was your age. What ninnies we 
would be compared to you cocksure hellions nowadays! 
I sometimes wonder how many hundreds of years old 
you'll be by the time you’re forty!” 

“T think you’re shoveling it mighty high, Dad,” retorted 
Paul. “Folks oughtn’t to kick if we’re smarter and harder- 
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